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Section  I. 

P. — ^Thi8  pleasant  drive  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
metropolis  has  brought  as  by  some  detours  to  Waltham 
Cross,  a  singolar  min,  interesting  in  its  associations, 
and  venerable  in  its  decay. 

A. — ^The  erection  of  crosses  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  they  have  been  applied  to  various  purposes ;  such 
as  boundary-marks,  memorials  of  remarkable  events, 
places  of  public  prayer,  preaching,  and  proclamation : 
some  were  built  in  churchyards,  or  by  the  road  side ; 
others  in  market-places,  or  at  the  junction  of  three  or 
four  streets,  or  on  spots  like  the  present,  where  de- 
ceased bodies  halted  on  their  way  to  interment.  Mar- 
ket crosses  at  first  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  single 
shaft,  and  afterwards  they  were  enlarged  and  arched 
over  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  there  was  scarcely  a 
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market  town  in  England  without  its  cross,  from  which 
the  preaching  friars  harangued  the  people.  The  fabric 
before  us,  with  a  series  of  otheir  crosses,  was  con- 
structed by  Edward  I.  as  a  tender  memorial  of  conjugal 
affection  in  honour  of  his  wife^  Eleanor,  princess  of 
Castile,  who  died*  at  Herdeby,  near  Lincoln  (1296); 
at  every  stage  of  the  journey,  where  the  corpse  rested 
on  its  way  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a  cross  was  erected, 
each  of  different  architecture. 

F. — ^In  like  manner,  a  series  of  crosses  formerly 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  Paris  and  St. 
Denys,  where  the  kings  of  France  were  usually  interred. 

A. — A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
places  at  which  these  crosses  of  Edward  were  erected ; 
but  Camden,^  who  lived  at  a  period  when  they  all  re- 
mained entire,  and  who,  from  his  topographical  pur- 
suits, had  probably  seen  them,  mentions  these  ten — 
Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Geddington,  Northamp- 
ton, Stoney  Stratford,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Walfham, 
ioA  Charing,  or  Westminster ;  of  these,  at  the  present 
time,  but  three  remain;  namely,  Northampton,  Ged- 
dington, and  this  of  Waltham. 

F. — Charing  Cross,  the  most*  magnificent  of  the 
whole,  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (1647),  as  popish  and  superstitious. 

The  committee  said,  that  Terily 

Tb  popery  it  was  bent : 
For  aught  I  know,  it  might  be  so,        - 

For  to  church  it  ncrcr  went. 

What  with  ezciae,  and  such  derice. 

The  kingdom  doth  begin 
To  think  you'll  leare  them  ne'er  a  cross 

Without  doors,  nor  within.* 

P. — In  lookii^  at  the  map,  we  cannot  but  observe, 

■  Heming,  ^  Rerouns.  *  Fvrcy,  Relics,  roL  2. 
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that  the  procession  in  leaving  St  Albans  must  have  gone 
considerably  ont  of  its  way  to  reach  Waltham,  in  Essex. 

F. — ^That  monastery  having  been  a  royal  fonndatioa 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  compliment 

A. — ^This  cross,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  road  whic)| 
turns  from  the  great  north  road,  is  not  even  in  the 
parish  of  Waltham,  but  in  Cheshunt,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.  The  structure,  we  see,  is  a  hexagon  of  three 
stories;  the  lower  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu,  in 
pendant  shields ;  in  the  second  story,  under  niches  of 
tabernacle  work,  appear  three  statues  of  the  qpe^, 
though  sadly  mntilated,  about  six  feet  in  height,  and, 
originally  of  no  contemptible  execution ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  copies  of  an  original  taken  from  life,  and 
are  of  a  very  feniinine  and  pleasing  appewance.  Th/ft 
upper  story  is  of  solid  masonry,  supporting  the  brokeifL 
shaft  of  a  plain  cross ;  and  the  whole  work  is  thoiaght 
to  have  been  executed  by  Peter  Cavalini,  a  Roman  artist 

P. — ^Time  has  laid  its  deforming  hand  upon  the 
beauty  of  Waltham  Cross ;  but  much  of  its  merit  is 
concealed,  and  its  ornaments  damaged^  by  the  conti- 
guity of  the  neighbouring  house ;  yet  we  still  behold  it 
with  pleasure  as  part  of  a  noble  and  unequalled  tril^te 
of  conjugal  affection. 

A. — Eleanor  was  entirely  worthy  of  her  husband's 
esteem :  she  is  described  as  elegant  in  person  and  gen- 
tle in  manners,  pious,  prudent,  charitable,  abstaining 
from  all  interference  in  matters  of  state,  and  employing 
her  authority  to  relieve  the  distressed  and  to  reconcile 
those  who  were  at  variance.* 

F. — Tet  a  strange  exemplification  of  Shakspeare's 
phrase, ''  be  thou  pure  as  snow  thou  shalt  not  escape 

•  Mit.  Westm.    Heming. 
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calmnny/'  is  to  be  seen  in  a  ballad  of  some  celebrity/ 
entitled  ''  A  Warning  Piece  to  England  against  pride 
and  wickedness,  being  the  fate  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife 
to  Edward  the  First,  king  of  England,  who  for  her 
pride,  by  Grod's  judgments,  sniik  into  the  ground  at 
Charing  Cross  and  rose  at  Qaeenhithe/'  This  delect- 
able composition  seems  to  be  founded  on  an  old  play 
of  nearly  the  same  title,  by  George  Peele  (1593).  What 
could  induce  the  writers  to  fix  these  groundless  asper- 
sions on  her  fame,  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for,  unless 
we  admit  the  conjecture,  that  a  concealed  satire  was 
meant  against  Queen  Mary ;  but  the  only  point  of  re- 
semblance seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  Spanish 
blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  both  sovereigns. 

A. — Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  Edward's  cha- 
racter, his  conduct  in  the  various  domestic  relations  of 
life  was  singularly  tender :  when  news  of  his  father's 
death  reached  him  in  Sicily,  returning  home  from  the 
Holy  Land,  he  discovered  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  on 
the  occasion ;  yet  soon  after  learning  the  death  of  an 
infant  which  his  princess  had  borne  him  at  Acre,  he 
appeared  much  less  affected ;  at  which  some  person 
expressing  surprise,  he  replied,  that  Grod  might  send 
him  more  sons,  but  the  death  of  a  father  was  irre- 
parable.^ Edward  made  no  haste  to  return  to  England ; 
but  the  council  immediately  proclaiming  him  king,  at 
Henry  the  Third's  death,  all  orders  of  men  were  forward 
to  swear  allegiance. 

F. — Such  was  the  force  of  his  reputation  over  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  that  age,  that  Edward  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  monarch  since  the  Conquest  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  without  some  commotion  or  op- 
position. 

•  Erans,  Old  Ballads,  vol.  1.  ^  WaUngfaam. 
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A. — In  his  passage  through  Chalons,  in  Burgundy, 
Edward  was  challenged  by  the  prince  of  that  country 
(o  a  tournament,  and  the  king  and  the  English  knights 
were  so  successful  in  their  jousts  that  the  French,  pro- 
voked at  their  superiority,  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
them,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  instigation  of  the  ba- 
nished sons  of  Simon  de  Moutfort:  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  but  much  blood  was  shed  in  this  idle  quarrel, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  petty  battle  of  Chalons 
(1273)/  On  the  king's  arrival  in  England,  his  conduct 
fully  answered  the  high  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  his  wisdom :  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  correct  those  disorders  which,  from  the  weakness  of 
Henry*s  government,  had  prevailed  in  every  department 
of  the  state ;  he  compelled  a  rigid  observance  of  the  laws ; 
he  gave  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  his  subjects, 
and  by  respecting  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter 
himself,  except  indeed  on  some  particular  occasions, 
he  acquired  the  right  to  dictate  to  his  barons  an  equal 
regard  to  the  interests  of  their  vassals.  By  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  whole  kingdom  was  presently  changed 
from  a  scene  of  misrule  and  licentiousness  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws.^ 

F. — However  laudable  the  end,  the  means  by  which 
these  benefits  were  obtained  were  not  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  a  free  constitution  ;  a  commission  being  esta- 
blished with  somewhat  of  an  arbitrary  power  to  punish, 
which  too  frequently  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty. 

A. — The  unfortunate  Jews  were  the  first  who  felt 
the  full  force  of  Edward's  severity,  Amongst  the  dis- 
orders of  the  late  reign,  none  was  found  more  injurious 
than  the  adulteration  of  the  coin;  for  this  crime  not 

*  Walsingham.    Mat.  Westm.  ^  Trivet. 
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less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  that  ill-fated  race 
were  hanged  in  London  alone ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  whole  tribe  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand :  they  were  allowed  a 
safe  conduct  by  Edward  and  a  competent  sum  for  their 
journey,  but  at  the  outports  they  were  despoiled,  and 
many  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  mariners,  which  crime, 
however,  the  king  did  not  suffer  to  go  unpunished/ 

F. — ^The  two  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
are  his  subjugation  of  Wales  and  his  attempted  subju* 
gation  of  Scotland,  both  of  them  iniquitous  projects ; 
but  as  the  first  was  attended  with  success,  and  as  it 
has  been  ultimately  beneficial  to  both  countries,  it  has 
not  only  been  forgiven,  but  applauded. 

A. — Since  the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  from 
the  conquering  armjs  of  the  Saxons,  eight  hundred  years 
before  this  period,  the  history  of  Wales  is  of  small  im- 
pottance,  and  the  names  of  its  princes  have  scarcdy 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  llieir  native  district.  A 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  King  Arthur,  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Britain  expired  in  CadwaUader, 
who  in  a  time  of  pestilence  and  famine  retired  to  Ar* 
morica,  and  soon  after  died  at  Rome  (688)  in  the  habit 
of  a  inonk.^  His  successors  contented  themselves  with 
the  humbler  title  of  Princes  of  Wales ;  one  of  them, 
Roderic  Mawt,  made  a  tripartite  division  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  ii^  Powisland,  North  and  South  Wales,  among 
his  fln*ee  sons  (843).  The  superiority  seems  chiefly  to 
have  remained  with  North  Wales ;  but  though  perpe- 
tual contentions  and  rapine  were  the  consequence  of 
such  a  division,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Welsh 
were  in  a  much  more  barbarous  state  than  their  neigh- 
bours, if  we  may  judge  from  the  laws  still  extant*  of 

•  Wykcs,  Ckroii.    ^  Galf.  Mon.  Ub.  2.  M.  Westm.     « Wotton,  Leges  Wailic«. 
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Hoel  Dba,  or  Hoel  the  (}ood,  a  prince  of  South  Wales 
(940),  whicli,  however  mde,  may  be  considered  as 
respectable  a  piece  of  jarispradence  as  any  Anglo 
Saxon  code  of  the  same  date. 

F. — Conld  the  Welsh  substantiate  an  obscnre  tradi- 
tion, they  would  be  entitled  to  the  great  honour  of 
being  esteemed  the  discoverers  of  America,  three  con-« 
turies  b^re  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Madoc,  a 
younger  son  of  Owen  Gwineth,  prince  of  North  Wales^ 
dissatisfied  with  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  sailed 
(1170)  with  a  small  fleet  of  ships  to  the  westward^ 
leaving  Ireland  upon  the  north ;  coming  to  an  unknown 
land,  he  found  there  many  things  new  and  ancustomary, 
but  was  delighted  with  the  pleasantness  of  the  air  and 
fertility  of  the  soil :  he  returned  however  to  Wales  for 
flie  purpose  of  collecting  an  additional  number  of  his 
countrymen,  with  whom  sailing  back  in  ten  ships,  he 
bade  Britain  a  final  adieu,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more. 

P. — ^What  part  of  America  was  this  flotilla  sup- 
posed to  reach? 

F. — Florida  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  the 
Welshm^s  settlement,  from  an  assertion  of  Francis 
Lopez  de  Gomara,  a  Spanish  author  of  repute,  that  in 
Acuzamil,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  that  province,  a 
tribe  of  Americans  were  found  who  paid  worship  to  the 
Cross  ;^  whilst  some  have  chosen  Mexico,  on  tb^ 
ground  that  Montezuma  acknowledged  his  ancestors 
to  be  derived  from  a  foreign  stock,  which  came  from 
a  far  country;  others  again  pretend  to  find  the  re- 
mains of  this  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien.^  The 
authors  of  the  Turkish  Spy  assert  that  the  Tuscoraras 

*  lib.  3,  c.  32. 

^  An  Emaj  to  show  an  affinity  between  the  langnages  of  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons and  the  Americans  of  the  isthmos  of  Darien.    Edinburgh,  1738. 
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and  Doegs'  are  the  descendants  of  these  Welsh  adven- 
tnrers^  though  in  what  part  of  America  such  races  are 
to  be  found  I  am  unable  to  discover. 

P. — ^The  present  Laureate  in  his  poem  of  Madoc, 
establishes  his  Iwro  at  Aztlan,  an  imaginary  kingdom 
likewise,  as  I  conjecture,  not  finding  it  in  the  American 
Gazetteer. 

F. — ^The  partisans  in  the  belief  of  this  emigration 
had  once  great  confidence  in  the  resemblance  of  certain 
words  in  the  two  languages  of  Wales  and  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly in  the  name  of  the  bird  penguin,  which,  it 
seems,  in  Welsh  means  white  head,  but  unfortunately 
all  the  American  species  have  their  heads  uniformly 
black;  so  that,  as  Pennant  observes,  we  must  resign 
the  hope  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New 
World  by  this  hypothesis. 

P. — But  surely  we  may  suppose  the  tradition  to 
rest  upon  some  plausible  foundation. 

F. — ^The  first  mention  of  the  Welsh  Columbus  is  in 
a  history  of  Wales  by  Dr.  Powell  (1584),  who  asserts 
that  his  account  is  taken  from  records  preserved  in  the 
abbeys  of  Conway  and  Stratflur.  Later  authorities 
have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  the  story  by  a  refe- 
rence to  a  poem  of  Meredyth  ap  Rhys,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  1470,  full  twenty  years  before  the  voyage  of 
the  great  Genoese  admiral:  the  poet  thus  alludes  to 
his  countryman : 

Madoc  I  am,  the'  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
With  statare  large,  and  comely  grace  adom'd ; 
No  lands  at  home,  nor  store  of  wealth  me  please ; 
My  minde  was  whole  to  search  the  ocean  seas. 

This  homely  translation  is  taken  from  Hakluyt\s  col- 
lection of  voyages. 

A, — ^These  verses  prove  no  more  than  that.  Madoc, 

•  Vol.8. 
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dissatisfied  with  his  domestic  situation,  employed  Idm- 
self  in  searching  the  ocean  for  new  possessions.  If  he 
really  discovered  an  unknown  country,  the  course 
which  he  steered  would  more  readily  carry  him  to  Ma- 
deira, or  to  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  than  to  America^ 
Had  the  voyage  been  considered  as  of  any  importance 
in  his  own  time,  it  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by 
cotemporary  writers,  particularly  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
himself  a  Welslmian,  and  copious  in  the  description  of 
his  own  country,  to  the  glory  of  which  such  a  disco- 
very would  not  have  a  little  contributed.  If  we  do  not 
Qierefore,  with  a  modem  geographer,^  call  this  disco- 
very of  Madoc  a  ridiculous  fiction,  we  must  at  least 
suspend  our  belief  till  more  sufficient  proofs  appear. 

F. — ^Though  Wales  remained  in  a  half  barbarous 
state,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
for  so  many  centuries  they  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence ;  nor  could  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  with 
all  their  power,  reduce  the  country  to  a  state  even  of 
feudal  subjection. 

A. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  broken  with  infirmities,  and  harassed 
by  the  rebellion  of  one  of  his  sons,  consented,  as  the 
price  of  protection,  to  subject  the  principality  in  vas- 
salage to  the  crown  of  England.  The  grandson  of  this 
d^enerate  prince,  of  the  same  name,  desirous  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke,  joined  the  rebellious  barons  in 
conjunction  with  Simon  de  Montfort :  at  the  accession 
of  Edward,  being  called  upon  to  renew  the  feudal 
homage,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  trusting 
his  person  into  the  hands  of  a  jealous  and  irritated 
enemy.  The  refusal  gave  a  colourable  pretence  to 
the  ambitious  revenge   of  Edward;    and  now,  aided 

*  Pinkerton,  Geog. 
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by  David  and  Roderic>  the  brothers  of  ttie  Welih 
prince,  who  had  indeed  been  unjustly  deprived  oi  their 
possessions,  he  pierced  into  the  beait  oi  the  coantKy^ 
where  shutting  up  Llewellyn  in  the  inaccessible  moun^ 
tains  of  Snowdun,  he  compelled  liiin  by  the  rigour  of 
famine  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  conditions  of 
peax^e  being  ill  observed  by  the  conquerors,  the  Welsh 
again  flew  to  arms,  and  David,  sensible  too  late  of  bis 
imprudence,  returned  to  the  support  of  his  brolber^s 
authority;  bat  in  a  battle  against  Jtoger  Mortimer, 
Llewellyn,  with  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  perished 
in  the  field ;  and  David,  after  various  disguises  and 
escapes,  being  at  length  betrayed,  this  last  brandi  oi 
one  of  the  oldest  royal  families  in  Europe,  was  inhu- 
manly hanged,  drawn,  and  quart^oed,  for  taking  aims 
in  defence  of  his  native  country.' 

F. — This  mode  of  punishing  traitors  seems  to  have 
been  first  adopted  in  England  on  this  lamentable  occar 
sion ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  rudeness  and  inci- 
vilization  of  the  Welsh,  there  is  no  legal  infliction  in 
the  code  of  Hoel  Dha  of  equal  barbarity. 

P. — So  thinking,  who  could  suppose  that  men  yet 
living  can  rem^nber  seeing  exposed,  on  Temple'  bar, 
the  heads  of  decapitated  nobles. 

A. — During  David's  residence  in  England  he  had 
accepted  of  a  barony;  and  thus,  under  the  shsmefid 
pretext  of  his  being  a  rebel,  he  was  tried  and  coia^ 
demned  by  the  English  peers  in  a  parliament  assembled 
at  Shrewsbury. 

F. — In  other  particulars  the  cruelty  oi  Edward  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated.  The  story  of  the  massacre 
of  the  bards,  in  order  to  extinguish  those  sparks  of 
national  feeling  which  their  recitations  were  calculated 

•  Hemlngford.   Mat.  Westm. 
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to  excite,  appears  to  be  without  foandatioii,  though  the 
popidarity  of  Gray's  ode  has  given  the  opinion  almost 
vdversal  credence ;  but 

Higk-bon  Hod's  luurp,  wod^  aoft  LtewoUyii'i  lay, 

jprobaMy  continued  to  exert  their  characteristic  excet 
lence,  without  being  silenced  by  the  stem  command  of 
an  mifeeling  conqueror* 

A. — Hie  only  authority  fiw  this  generally  received 
tradition  is  Sir  John  Wynne's  history  of  the  Gwydir 
fnnily,  written  about  two  c^ituries  ago,  in  which  the 
cireitmsttttice  is  tfius  related : ''  Edward  the  First  caused 
our  buds  all  to  be  hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers 
of  the  pec^le  to  sedition,  whose  example  being  fol^- 
kwed  by  the  governors  of  Wales,  until  Henry  the 
Fourth,  was  the  utter  destruction  of  that  race  of  men/' 
Now  fliis  account  of  the  matter  cleariy  involves  a  con- 
tmdiction ;  for  if  the  race  had  been  extenninated,  what 
need  was  there  for  a  statute  from  Henry  the  Fourth?  the 
provisions  of  which  are  smnewhat  curious ;  it  enact- 
ing, that  '^  No  waster,  rhymer,  minstrel,  or  vagabond, 
flimll  be  suffered  m  Wales,  and  such  persons  are  prohi- 
bited from  holding  their  kymorihas,  or  public  assem* 
blies,  or  ntaidng  their  annual  progress  ;"*but  no  punish- 
ment is  provided  for  the  offence,  unless  the  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  act  be  appli- 
cable. In  the  statute  of  Edward  the  First  for  the 
fatare  government  of  Wales,  though  descending  to  very 
aimite  particulars,  I  can  find  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  bards. 

F. — ^The  anecdote  of  Edward's  promiroig  the  Welsh 
a  prince,  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and  who  could  speak 
no  other  language  than  their  own,  is  somewhat  of  the 
same  complexion,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  histo- 

•  Stat.  4,  Hen.  IV. 
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nan,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  earlier  than 
Stow.  On  the  people's  acclamations  of  joy  and  promise 
of  obedience  at  this  declaration,  he  produced  to  them 
his  infant  son,  who  had  been  just  bom  in  the  casUe  of 
Caernarvon ;  the  death  of  Alphonso,  his  eldest  son,  soon 
following,  made  this  young  Edward  heir  of  the  monar- 
chy, and  henceforth  the  principaUty  has  given  a  title  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  subsequent  kings  of  England. 

A. — ^Within  a  few  years  from  the  conquest  and  set- 
tlement of  Wales,  the  hope  of  a  more  important  acqui- 
sition gave  full  employment  to  Edward  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign.  The  pretensions  of  this  mo- 
narch to  the  dominion  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  ancient  English  history,  from 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended  and  the 
evil  train  of  consequences  which  it  left  behind. 

P. — Till  this  period  Scotland  seems  to  have  had 
but  small  connection  with  its  more  powerful  neighbour. 

A. — The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  impenetrable  obscurity.  To  the  Romans,  the 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Caledonia;  we  have  already  seen^  that,  so  early  as 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  the  northern  part 
was  inhabited  by  the  Scots  and  Picts.  We  will  not 
again  renew  the  controversy  of  the  origin  of  these  tribes 
further  than  by  remarking,  that  we  before  concluded 
the  Scots  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Ireland,  and  the 
Picts  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians  with 
a  new  appellation. 

F. — No  person  who  had  not  made  some  research 
would  imagine  how  large  a  number  of  volumes  has 
been  written,  and  how  much  ink,  well  tinctured  with 
gall,  has  been  wasted  on  this  unprofitable  enquiry. 


•  Vol.1,  dissert.  2,  p.  51. 
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A. — Dr.  Robertson  divides  the  history  of  Scotland 
into  four  parts;  the  first  of  which  reaches  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who 
died  859.  This,  says  that  royal  historiographer,  is  the 
region  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  to  be  totally  neg- 
lected or  left  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  credulity 
of  antiquaries. 

P. — But  as  we  have  made  enquiry  into  the  romanc- 
ing chronicles  of  the  early  ages  of  England  and  Ireland, 
it  would  be  disrespectful  not  to  pay  the  same  attention 
to  die  corresponding  period  of  the  Scotish  history. 

A. — ^These  fictions  are  even  less  entertaining  and, 
if  possible,  worse  attested.  The  early  history  of  Scot- 
land was  first  traced  by  Fordun,  an  historian  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  being  left  imperfect  by  him, 
was  filled  up,  and  brought  into  a  continued  narration 
by  Hector  Boethius,  or  Boyse,  principal  of  the  King's 
college,  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
whole  soon  after  was  revised  and  put  into  a  more  spe- 
cious form  by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  whose 
noble  Latin  style  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  The  Pictish  antiquities  make  no  great 
figure :  their  kings,  from  the  age  of  Cruidne,  the  father 
of  the  Picts,  who  flourished  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  two  people  under 
Kennedi  tne  Second,  are  said  to  have  been  about  se- 
venty in  number;  but  their  actions  are  without  the 
least  interest,  and  their  names  either  ridiculous  or  in- 
eflbble,  as  Bmdebout,  their  fifteenth,  or  Blicibliterth, 
their  twenty-second  monarch. 

F. — ^The  chroniclers,  in  acknowledging  the  Scots  to 
be  of  Irish  descent,  admit,  of  course,  all  the  nonsense 
of  their  Milesian  pedigree. 

A. — ^These  authorities  relate,  that  Fergus,  son  of 
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Ferchardy  a  petty  Irish  prince,  was  called  in  by  the 
Caledonians,  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Coilos, 
king  of  Britain,  who  being  presently  after  defeated  and 
slain,  Fergus,  in  grateful  return  for  his  good  services, 
was  declared  the  first  king  of  Scots;  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  dignity,  for  returning  on  some  occasion 
to  Ireland,  he  was  drowned  by  a  sudden  tempest,  at  a 
place  called  from  this  event  Knock,  or  Carrick  Fergus. 

F. — ^This  savours  much  of  the  manner  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who  has  a  dexterous  knack  of  combining 
fictitious  events  with  established  names  so  artfully  as 
to  create  a  sort  of  local  relation  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

A. — ^The  names  of  the  successors  of  Fergus,  till 
they  were  latinized  by  Hector  Boethius,  are  equally 
barbarous  as  those  in  the  Pictish  li^t ;  amongst  them  is 
Corbred  Galdus,  or  Galgacus,  the  renowned  opponent 
of  Agricola.  Hie  fortieth  king  of  Scots  was  another 
Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  a  petty  prince  of  Dalriada,  in 
Ulster,  ¥rho  appears  also  to  have  been  a  real  person, 
and  iTAder  whose  sway  the  Scots  permanently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  north-west  part  of  Caledcma; 
but  ¥rhether  this  prince  flourished  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  century  is  uncertain :  he  is  said  to  have  left  4e- 
scendants,  whose  power  increased,  till  Kenneth  the 
Second,  the  twenty-ninth  monardi  in  succession  from 
him,  partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  an  hereditary 
claim,  happily  effected  an  union  of  the  Scotish  and 
Pictish  crowns  (886). 

P. — ^The  portraits  of  this  long  smes  of  Scotish 
kings,  continued  to  James  the  Sixth,  in  number  <Mie 
hundred  and  eleven,  ornament  the  gallery  of  Holyrood 
House,  Edinburgh;  in  which  the  peers  choose  their 
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nxteen  representatives.  The  style  in  which '  they  a|« 
execnted  by  De  Witt^  bears  the  same  relation  to  llie 
beauty  of  the  pictorial  art  as  the  legend  does  to  the 
tmth  of  history. 

F. — Kenneth  the  Second  is  represented  to  be  a 
politic  as  well  as  brave  warrior;  for  being  repulsed  by 
the  Picts,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  renew  the  war,  he 
found  means  to  gain  over  his  nobility  by  the  following 
ridiculous  stratagem :  having  invited  them  to  an  enter- 
tainment, the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  in  which 
ttey  dept  a  person  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of  the  skins 
of  firiies,  which  gave  out  such  a  luminous  appearance 
in  the  dark  that  he  was  mistaken  for  an  angel,  or  some 
sapematural  messenger;  and  to  add  to  the  terror,  he 
d^iounced,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  the  most  ter- 
rible judgments,  if  war  were  not  immediately  declared 
against  tlie  Picts.^ 

A. — ^With  Kenneth  the  Second  terminates  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's period  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture.  The 
next  period  of  Scotish  history,  according  to  the  same 
anlbority,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
in  the  year  1285,  who  was  the  cotemporary  of  Edward 
the  First:  ''In  the  progress  of  these  five  centuries, 
truth  begins  to  dawn^  with  a  light  feeble  at  first,  but 
gradually  incnreafflng ;  the  events  which  then  happened 
may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  very  particular 
or  laborious  enquiry;''  and  indeed,  from  the  paucity  of 
anci^it  Scotish  records,  the  chief  part  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  or  removed  by  Edward  the 
Fmty  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom  are  chiefly  to 
be  gleaned  from  scattered  passages  in  the  English 
historians. 

F. — Scotland,  like  its  neighbour,  was  long  infested 


•  Pordtui,1ib.4. 
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by  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  piratical  Danes:  it  was 
also  early  afficted  by  witches^  and  terrified  by  frequent 
prodigies;  there  sometimes  appeared  in  the  Forth 
''  fishes  in  great  numbers,  like  unto  men  in  shape, 
swimming  up  and  down  the  stream,  having  a  black 
skin,  which  covered  their  heads  and  necks  from  their 
shoulders  upwards,  in  manner  of  a  hood ;  these  are 
called  '  bassinates,'  and  they  go  in  great  companies 
together,  as  though  they  were  skulls  of  herrings,  signi- 
fying," as  the  historian^  prudently  adds,  *^  when  seen, 
some  great  misfortune  to  the  country,"  such  as  the 
violent  death  of  the  monarch,  which  was  no  unusual 
circumstance. 

A. — The  only  historical  part  of  this  long  era  which 
can  at  all  interest  an  English  ear,  is  the  usurpation  of 
Macbeth,  an  event  immortalized  by  the  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this  matter 
is  related  in  Holinshed*s  Chronicle,  as  translated  from 
Hector  Boethius ;  two  or  three  extracts,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  may  amuse  you :  after  having  re- 
lated that  Duncan  was  the  grandson  of  Malcolm,  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne,  by  an  elder  daughter,  and 
that  Macbeth  was  equally  descended  by  a  younger 
daughter,  the  chronicler  goes  on  to  state,  that  Duncan 
was  renowned  for  the  gentleness,  and  Macbeth  for  the 
cruelty,  of  his  disposition;  he  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  rebellion  of  Macdowald  in  the  western  isles,  which 
was  cauded  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  Banquo  in  his 
office  of  high  steward ;  after  the  suppression  of  this 
commotion,  and  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  the  invading 
Danes,  as  Macbeth  and  Banquo  were  ''journeying  to- 
wards Fores,  where  the  king  then  lay,  they  went  sport- 
ing together  by  the  way,  without  other  company,  save 

•  Holinslied. 
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only  themselves,  passing  the  rough,  tbe  woods,  and 
fields,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  laund,  thene 
met  them  three  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparel, 
resembling  creatures  of  tbe  elder  world;  who,  when 
they  attentively  beheld,  much  wondering  at  the  sight, 
the  first  of  them  spake  and  said, '  All  haile,  Macbeth, 
thane  of  Glamis!*  the  second  of  them  said,  'Haile, 
Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor!'  but  the  third  said, 'All 
haile,  Macbeth,  that  hereafter  shall  be  king  of  Scot- 
land!''' 

P. — ^These  are  nearly  the  precise  words  of  the  salu- 
tatioB,  as  given  by  Shakspeare. 

A. — ^'  Then  Banquo  saith, '  What  manner  of  women 
are  you  that  seem  so  little  favourable  unto  me ;  whereas 
to  my  fellow  here,  besides  high  offices,  ye  assign  also 
the  kingdom,  appointing  nothing  for  me  at  all  ? '  '  Yes,' 
saidi  the  first,  *  we  piromise  greater  benefits  unto  thee 
than  him ;  for  he  shall  reign  indeed,  but  with  an  ua- 
lucky  end ;  neither  shall  he  leave  any  issue  behind  him 
to  succeed  in  his  place ;  when  contrarilie,  thou  indeed 
shalt  not  reign  at  all,  but  of  thee  shall  those  be  bom 
which  shall  govern  the  Scotish  kingdom  by  order  of 
continual  descent'  Herewith  the  aforesaid  women  im- 
mediately vanished  out  of  their  sight.  This  was  re- 
puted at  the  first  but  some  vain  fantastical  illusion, 
insomuch  that  Banquo  would  call  Macbeth,  in  jest, 
'  king  of  Scotland,'  and  Macbeth  would  call  him  '  father 
of  many  kings ; '  but  afterwards  the  common  opinion 
was,  these  women  were  either  the  weird  sisters,  that  is, 
as  you  would  say,  the  goddesses  of  destiny,  or  else 
some  njrmphs  or  fairies  endued  with  knowledge  of  pro- 
fhecj  by  their  necromantic  science,  because  every 
thing  came  to  pass  as  they  had  spoken/' 

P. — ^The  incidents  in  Shakspeare's  marvellous  com- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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position  are  not  then  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  fertile 
imagination  ? 

A. — Scarcely  one  of  them.  The  narrative  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  ''  Shortly  after,  it  chanced  that  King  Duncan 
made  the  elder  of  his  sons  prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it 
were  thereby  to  appoint  him  his  successor;  Macbeth, 
sore  troubled  herewith,  began  to  devise  how  he  might 
-attain  the  kingdom,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  words 
of  the  weird  sisters,  but  specially  his  wife  lay  sore 
upon  him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  very 
ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  queen ;  at  length,  therefore,  communicating 
his  purposed  intent  with  his  trusty  friends,  amongst 
whom  Banquo  was  the  chiefest,  upon  confidence  of 
their  promised  aid  he  slew  the  king  at  Inverness." 

F. — ^The  incident  in  the  play  of  making  Duncan*s 
chamberlains  drunk,  and  laying  the  guilt  of  the  assas- 
sination upon  them,  with  their  subsequent  slaughter, 
are  borrowed  from  the  account  which  Holinshed  re- 
lates of  a  predecessor  of  Duncan,  who  was  slain  under 
those  circumstances  about  eighty  years  before. 

A. — ^The  murder  of  Banquo  and  the  escape  of  Fle- 
ance  are  taken  also  from  the  same  authority ;  and  here 
the  poet  found  the  equivocal  predictions  on  which  his 
hero  so  fatally  depended.  *^  He  had  learned  of  certain 
wysards  how  that  he  ought  to  take  heed  of  Macdufie, 
and  surely  hereupon  had  he  put  him  to  death,  but  a 
certain  witch  whom  he  had  in  great  trust  had  told,  that 
he  should  never  be  slain  with  man  bom  of  any  woman, 
nor  vanquished  till  the  wood  of  Bimam  came  to  the 
castell  of  Dunsinane."  And  the  whole  tenor  and  bear- 
ing of  the  scene  between  MacdufFe  and  Malcolm  in 
England,  in  which  the  latter  depreciates  his  own  quali- 
ties, is  almost  literally  borrowed  from  the  historian. 
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Bat  we  seem  to  be  ratber  criticising  Shakspeare's  play, 
dian  explaining  the  early  history  of  Scotland. 

P. — ^And  to  me  I  mast  own  that  it  is  the  more  inte- 
resting snbject ;  bat  to  what  caase  are  we  to  attribute 
in  the  historians  of  Scotland  this  amplification  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Macbeth  ? 

F. — It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  done  to  flatter 
the  Stuart  family,  by  attributing  to  them  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  they  could  authentically  establish. 

A. — ^The  characters  of  Banquo  and  his  son  Fle- 
ance  are  the  inventions  of  Hector  Boethius  for  that 
purpose,  who  deduces  from  them  the  origin  of  the 
Stuart  race;  yet  the  first  undoubted  ancestor  of  that 
family  was  Walter,  great  steward  or  master  of  the 
household  to  David  the  First  (1153).  Beyond  this 
person  the  various  pedigrees  of  the  Stuarts  are  nothing 
but  fistbulous  genealogies ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
lh»  mtMmm  of  its  ^^inion  of  their  descent  from  Banquo, 
who  never  had  other  Attn  poetical  existence ;  in  whose 
prophetic  glass  the  poet  disclosed  the  Umg  procession 
of  his  posterity : 

And  lome  I  see 

That  twofold  balls  and  trd>le  sceptres  carry. 

F. — ^The  subsequent  events  which  connect  the 
Sootish  with  the  English  history  are  the  death  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  perished  in  an 
invasion  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
(1003),  and  the  capture  of  William  the  lion,  by  Glan- 
vile,  the  justiciary,  as  already  related  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second  (1174). 

A. — ^Till  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  in  the 
year  1285,  the  succession  of  the  Scotish  monarchy  had 
often  been  disordered  by  irregularities  and  usurpatipns, 
but  the  heir  of  the  royal  family  had  still  in  the  end  pre- 

c  2 
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vailed,  and  that  prince  inherited,  after  a  period  of  eight 
hundred  years,  and  probably  through  a  succest^on  of 
males,  ,the  sceptre  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  united 
the  Scotish  and  Pictish  kingdoms.  Alexander  died  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse :  he  was  long  lamented  for  the 
equity  and  vigour  of  his  government,  and  let  Us  not, 
says  Fordun,  the  Scotish  chronicler,  with  much  feeling, 
question  the  salvation  of  this  king  because  of  his  vio- 
lent death,  for  he  who  has  lived  well  cannot  die'lll. 

P. — ^What  were  the  pretensions  of  Edward  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Scotish  government  at  this  melancholy 
juncture  ? 

A. — Alexander  in  early  life  had  espoused  the  Eng- 
lish princess  Margaret,  sister  to  Edward,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter,  married  to  Eric,  king  of  Norway; 
the  issue  of  which  marriage  was  likewise  an  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  and  the  undoubted  heiress  of  the  Scotish 
throne.  Edward  intended  to  marry  his  son  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  to  this  princess,  and  thus  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy;  which  project,  no 
less  equitable  than  prudent,  was  defeated  by  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  the  young  Scotish  queen,  at  the  age 
of  only  five  years.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  history  a 
death  that  occasioned  more  disastrous  consequences. 

F. — As  the  posterity  in  the  direct  line  of  flie  royal 
race  of  Scotland  had  now  failed,  it  became  nllcessary 
to  search  for  the  collateral  branch. 

A. — ^The  right  to  the  crown  was  found  to  be  in  the 
issue  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William 
the  Lion :  from  this  stock  were  descended  John  Baliol, 
the  grandson  of  the  elder  daughter,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
the  son  of  the  second  daughter  of  that  earl.  By  the 
rule  of  succession  now  established,  Baliol's  right  was 
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preferable ;  he  would  succeed  as  the  representative  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  and  Bruce's  plea  of  being 
one  degree  nearer  the  common  stock  would  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  as  there  was .  no  exact  precedent  in  the 
Scotish  annals  which  could  decide  this  important  ques- 
tion,* the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  miseries 
of  a  civil  war,  as  each  competitor  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  faction,  embraced  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
appealing  to  the  English  monarch :  and  here  I  must  say, 
though  myself  an  Englishman,  that  more  base,  selfish, 
and  disingenuous  conduct  has  seldom  been  exhibited 
than  that  which  actuated  the  politic  and  mighty  Edward. 

F. — ^To  this  period  the  amity  of  the  two  nations  had 
never  been  interrupted  by  long  or  destructive  hostilities, 
and  consequently  the  Scotish  states  might  have  ex- 
pected more  equitable  treatment,  especially  as  Edward, 
recently  called  upon  to  decide  a  dispute  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  had  acquitted  himself 
with  honour.*" 

A. — His  treatment  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  and 
his  brother  should  have  taught  the  Scots  better,  and 
the  present  temptation  soon  proved  how  easily  integrity 
may  be  overcome  by  opportunity :  the  first  step  of  Ed- 
ward was  to  create,  or  at  least  revive,  his  claim  to  the 
feudal  superiority  of  Scotland."" 

F. — It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land^ for  many  generations  previous,  did  homage  to  the 
kings  of  England,  but  the  object  for  which  this  homage 
was  performed  remains  still  a  point  of  controversy; 
the  partizans  of  Edward  wished  to  consider  it  as  paid 
for  the  crown  itself  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  for  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  lying  south  of  the  Forth,  whilst 
most  of  the  Scotish  writers  contend  that  their  kings 

•  Hcmingford.  >>  MatWestm.  *  WAlsingham. 
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swore  fealty  merely  for  Cumberland^  or  some  other 
fiefs,  such  as  the  earldom  of  Huntingdom,  which  they 
enjoyed  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  king  of  England  himself  swore  fealty  to  the  French 
monarch  for  the  provinces  which  he  inherited  in  France. 

A, — ^We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan/  the  king  of  Scots,  Constantine,  was  com- 
pelled, after  the  battle  of  Brunsbury,  to  perform  ho- 
mage on  being  restored  to  his  kingdom :  this  could  not 
mean  merely  for  fiefs  held  in  England,  it  being  doubtful 
whether  he  possessed  any  there :  how  far  this  homage 
was  continued  by  his  successors,  or  what  subjection  it 
implied,  is  uncertain.  Malcolm  Canmore  paid  the 
usual  homage,  whatever  it  was,  to  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, at  Abemethy,**  in  Perthshire,  being  dreadfully 
frightened  at  the  appearance  of  the  Norman  in  his 
kingdom. 

F. — When  William  the  Lion,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
justiciary  Glanville,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
performed  his  undoubted  homage  for  the  crown  itself 
of  Scotland,  it  appeared  to  be  considered  as  a  novelty;' 
but  that  act  formed  not  the  basis  of  Edward's  claim, 
as  William  was  released  from  its  continuance  by  the 
payment  of  ten  thousand  marks  to  Richard  the  First, 
and  the  homage  was  replaced  on  its  old  foundation :  it 
had  so  been  recently  performed  by  the  deceased  king, 
Alexander,  to  Henry  the  Third,**  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  meant  a  vague  assumption  of  superiority  in  the 
English  king,  without  any  very  specific  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotish  liege  man :  the  more  powerful 
party  seems  always  to  have  been  intent  to  impress,  and 
thd  weaker,  when  opportunity  offered,  always  equally 
anxious  to  deny  or  elude  the  claim. 

A. — Edward  proceeded  in  a  straight  forward  and 

•  Vol.  ] ,  p.  128.      ^  Sim.  Dunclm. .     <  Gnl.  Neubrig.  lib.  2.      '  M.  Pans. 
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tindcyiating  determination :  under  the  pretence  of  exa- 
mining the  question  of  the  succession  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  he  summoned  the  Scptish  barons  to  attend 
him  at  Norham  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  and  there 
by  flatteries  or  intimidation  he  prevailed  with  them, 
amongst  whom  were  both  Baliol  and  Bruce,  to  acknow- 
ledge Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  to 
swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  feudal  sovereign ;  and  pre- 
tending that  it  was  in  vain  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
which  he  had  not  power  to  execute,  he  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  of  the  disputed"' kingdom. 
Being  attended  with  a  powerful  army,  the  barons  found 
it  impossible  to  resist,  and  Edward  then  referred  the 
claims  of  the  competitors  to  a  hundred  and  forty  com- 
missioners, partly  English  partly  Scotch ;  he  proposed 
the  question  also  to  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  in 
Europe,  who  returned  an  uniform  answer,  and  the  right 
of  the  crown  was  declared  to  be  in  Baliol.* 

'  F. — ^The  award  itself  must  be  allowed  as  equitable 
as  it  was  solemn. 

A. — Edward  having  thus  established  his  claim  of 
feudal  superiority,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom ;  he  attempted  to  provoke  Baliol  to  rebellion 
by  many  indignities,  that  after  the  example  of  the 
Welsh  prince,  he  might  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
his  dominions  forfeit  Baliol  was  compelled  to  appear 
as  a  vassal  at  the  bar  of  the  English  parliament,**  and 
the  temper  of  that  prince,  though  mild,  at  length  began 
to  mutiny,  and  he  sought  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
king  of  France,  against  whom  Edward  was  now  at 
war,  originating  in  a  quarrel  between  the  seamen  of 
the  two  nations. 

*  Hemingford.  WalaSngham.  ^  Rymer,  yol.2. 
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F. — ^This  alliance  was  remarkable,  as  being  the 
commencement  of  that  strict  union  between  France 
and  Scotland,  which  was  maintained  during  some  cen- 
turies by  their  mutual  necessities,  though  perhaps  of 
no  real  advantage  to  the  weaker  party,  whose  interests 
wore  often  sacrificed  to  the  conveniency  of  the  stronger. 

A. — Edward^  exasperated  at  this  defection,  pre- 
pared to  chastise  BalibI,  and  he  entered  Scotland  with 
a  powerful  army  and  assaulted  Berwick;  he  at  first 
met  with  a  manful  resistance,  thus  commemorated  by 
a  Scotish  balladmonger : 

Wend  King  Edewanlc,  with  hb  langc  sbaokes. 
To  hare  gcte  Rcrvyke  a1  our  unthnnkes  ? 
Gas  pikes  hym,  and  after  gas  dikes  hym. 

*rhe  towii  however  was  presently  taken  by  Edward, 
who  totally  routed  the  Scots  soon  after,  with  great 
slaughter,  at  Dunbar;*  on  which  event  an  English  poet 
thus  retaliated : 

Early  in  a  inorning. 
In  nn  eril  tyding. 
Went  ye  froo  Diinbarre> 

Baliol,  unpopular  with  his  ovm  subjects,  and  overawed 
by  the  English,  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  his 
crown  (1296);  coming  to  Edward  with  a  white  rod  in 
his  hand,*  and  the  conqueror  marching  throughout  the 
kingdom,  received  from  every  quarter  assurances  of 
submission,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at- 
tained the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland.  He  acted  as  the  uncontrolled 
master  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  there  be  some  doubt 
whether  he  destroyed  the  records  and  other  monuments 
of  antiquity,  which  might  preserve  the  memory  of  its 
independence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wounded  the 

•  Wftlainghan}.         ^  Ritson,  Ancient  Songs.         *  Rymer,  vol,  2. 
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pride,  of  the  Scotish  nation  by  removing  an  ancient 
stone'  preserved  at  Scone,  to  which  the  populace  paid 
the  highest  veneration :  it  was  reported  to  be  tiie  same 
which  served  Jacob  for  a  pillow,  and  it  had  been  car-^ 
ried  from  the  Holy  Land  into  Spain,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  by  the  Milesians  to  Ireland ;  afterwards  it 
was  transported  to  Scotland  by  Fergus,  son  of  Ere, 
and  by  Kenneth  the  Second  it  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
chair,  in  which  himself  and  the  succeeding  kings  were 
seated  when  they  received  the  rite  of  inauguration  :  it 
was  inscribed  with  this  distich — 

Ni  fidlat  fatum,  Scoti  quacunque  locatum, 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem.i* 

Or  fiftte's  deceired,  and  heaven's  decrees  are  vain, 
C>r  where  they  find  this  stone  the  Scots  shall  reign. 

With  something  of  a  superstitious  feeling,  Edward  ror 
moved  this  stone  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  predic- 
tion was  oddly  enough  fulfilled  when  James  the  Sixth 
ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

F. — A  doubt  has  been  started  by  antiquaries  whe* 
ther  the  stone  exhibited  at  present  in  that  venerable 
pile  be  the  identical  relic,  as  by  the  treaty  of  North* 
ampton,  concluded  by  Mortimer  in  the  beginning  of 
Edward  the  Third's  reign,  it  was  agreed  to  be  restored ; 
but  though  a  writ  was  issued  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
never  executed,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  in  the  as* 
surance  that  we  still  keep  possession  of  the  sacred 
palladium. 

it*— The  unfortunate  Baliol,  weak  as  unfortunate, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  conduct  would  have 
prevented  his  misfortunes,  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
submitted  to  a  voluntary  bamsbment  in  France,'^  in 
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virhich  country,  totally  forgotten,  he  died  long  after  in  a 
,  private  station.*  The  Baliols  were  originally  a  Norman 
family,  and  had  large  possessions  in  England  as  well  as 
Scotland :  it  was  the  father  of  the  Scotish  king  who  en- 
dowed at  Oxford  the  college  bearing  his  own  name. 

P. — Bat  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  ancient 
kingdom,  like  Scotland,  long  boasting  its  independence, 
would  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror  without  much 
inquietude. 

A. — Edward  chose  unsuitable  instruments  for  its 
subjugation.  Earl  Warenne,  the  general,  retiring  from 
the  command  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  administra- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  Ormsby  and  Cressingham, 
the  officers  next  in  rank ;  the  former  distinguished  by 
his  severity,  the  latter  by  his  avarice :  both  made  the 
Scots  feel  too  severely  the  loss  of  their  independence.^ 
In  this  conjuncture  arose  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wallace,  whose  real  exploits  and  valour  jare  worthy  of 
the  highest  encomium,  without  having  resort  to  the 
exaggerated  traditions  of  romance.  This  person  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  every  requisite  of  popularity ; 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  stature,  strength, 
and  activity;  equally  valiant  and  prudent;  magnani- 
mous and  disinterested ;  undaunted  in  adversity ;  mo- 
dest in  prosperity ;  and  animated  with  a  genuine  and 
ardent  love  of  his  country. 

P. — ^This  is  drawing  the  character  of  a  perfect  hero. 

A, — ^Wallace  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  small  fortune,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  the 
received  opinion,  that  he  was  outlawed  for  killing  an 
Englishman:  betaking  himself  to  the  woods,  he  was 
joined  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes  or  of  avowed 
hostility  to  the  English  nation:  beginning  with  small 

■  Heming.  ^  Hemiiig.  Walringfaam. 
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attempts,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more  momentous 
enterprizesy  till  at  length,  all  men  who  thirsted  after 
military  fame  became  desirous  of  partaking  his  renown* 

F. — ^Though  no  person  of  rank  for  some  time  joined 
his  party,  yet  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Wallace  had 
inspired  a  general  confidence  and  attachment,  which 
mere  birth  and  fcntune  are  unable  to  attain. 

A. — At  length  some  of  the  principal  barons  coun- 
tenancing Wallace's  attempts,  the  Scots  took  arms 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  English,  panic  struck,  hastily 
fled/  Earl  Warenne,  however,  to  compensate  for  his 
past  negligence,  returned  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  seduced  to  his  party  many  of  the  most 
potent  barons:  but  Wallace,  still  undaunted,  retired 
northwards  with  the  intention  of  prolonging  the  war 
in  that  mountainous  and  barren  country.  The  English 
in  ftdl  pursuit  arrived  at  Stirling,  where  Wallace  per- 
mitting a  part  of  their  army  to  pass  the  river  Forth, 
attacked  them  before  they  were  fully  formed,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory:  this  was  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  in  Wallace's  career.  Earl  Warcnne  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  England  with  all  speed :  in  this 
battle,  Cressingham,  who  bore  the  office  of  treasurer, 
was  slain;  a  person  so  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they 
converted  his  skin  into  girths  for  their  saddles.** 

P. — ^But  were  the  English  conquests  annihilated 
by  the  effect  of  this  single  action  ? 

A. — Wallace  recovered  the  principal  fortresses,  and 
was  now  universally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country;  he  wisely  retaliated  on  the  English,  by  ra- 
vaging the  northern  counties,  and  t!hen  retiring  with 
the  spoil. 

F^ — ^The  English  writers  charge  Wallace  with  exer- 

■  Wahingham.  ^  Hemiog. 
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cising  the  most  unheard-of  craelties  in  this  incnrsion: 
his  troops  were  doubtless  capable  of  committing  any 
excesses,  but  that  their  leader  could  shew  humanity 
as  well  as  bravery,  we  may  judge  from  his  advice  to 
a  priest  of  Hexham,  who  expressed  his  apprehension 
of  their  violence:  ''Abide  with  me/'  said  Wallace, 
*^  here  alone  you  can  be  safe,  ibr  my  men  be  evil  doers, 
Imd  I  may  not  punish  them."  * 

A. — Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence 
of  these  disastrous  events,  was  incensed  at  his  digrace, 
and  prepared  to  renew  his  conquest  with  an  artny  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  a  force  which  Scotland 
was  at  no  time  able  to  withstand:  and  now  a  jealousy 
of  Wallace's  superiority  arising  amongst  the  nobles, 
added  to  their  usual  factions  and  animosities^  dis- 
tracted every  prudent  counsel  and  exposed  the  nation 
to  total  ruin. 

P. — How  often  does  the  conduct  of  the  great  ba- 
rons force  the  observation,  that  they  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  their  country  as  of  small  im- 
portance compared  with  their  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement 

A. — Sensible  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  Wallace 
resigned  his  authority,  and  the  command  fell  upon  men 
more  eminent  by  birth,  but  less  distinguished  by  abili- 
ties.  The  Scots  dividing  their  army  into  three  bodies, 
took  their  station  at  Falkirk,  where  Edward  speedUy 
airiving,  defeated  them  with  immense  slaughter  (1298).^ 
Wallace's  military  skilly  however,  enabled  him  to  retire 
with  bis  troops  behind  the  river  Carron. 

F. — Previous  to  the  attack,  Wallace  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  his  men,  *'  I  haif  brocht  you  to  the  king," 
(or  ring,  for  the  word  is  disputed,)  **  hoppe  gif  you  can," 
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fliat  is^  fight^  for  yoa  cannot  flee.*  JTust  before  the 
battle^  as  Edward  was  about  to  mount  bis  borse^  Ae 
aidnial,  frightened  by  the  noise^  threw  him  on  the  ground; 
and  Witt  a  kick,  broke  two  of  his  Tibs ;  ^  but  such  was 
tbe  ardour  of  his  spirit,  that  this  accident  did  not 
detaiii  him  from  the  field;  yet  the  victory,  however 
complete,  did  not  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland ;  the 
Baglish  were  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  provision, 
and  the  Scots  still  maintained  their  contest  for  inde^ 
pendence. 

F. — During  this  interval,  the  Pope  having  been 
solicited  by  the,.  Scots,  interfered  in  their  behalf;  the 
pontMT  represented  to  Edward  in  various  arguments,  the 
unreasonableness  of  his  pretensions,  with  considerable 
force  and  truth,  but  with  a  singular '  and  ridiculous 
confidence,  ended  his  appeal  by  claiming  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  ^diich  claim, 
though  never  before  beard  of,  he  asserted  to  be  full, 
entire,  and  derived  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.'' 

P.— The  conduct  of  his  holiness,  cannot  fail  to 
remind  us  of  the  referee  in  the  fable,  of  the  two  litigants 
and  the  oyster. 

F. — Edward  quickly  answered  the  Pope,  with  ar* 
guments  equally  cogent :  he  deduces  the  feudal  supe- 
riority of  England  from  the  age  of  Brutus  the  Trojan, 
and  the  example  of  his  descendants,  and  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  victories  of  King  Arthur,  beginning  all 
this  ifibdomontade  with  an  appeal  to  die  Almighty 
searcher  of  hearts.'' 

P. — A  king  who  cites  chronicles  in  support  of  his. 
pretensions  gives  room  to  suspect  a  great  deficiency  of 
records. 

A. — ^The  Scots  having  newly  chosen,  as  Regent, 

*  Walsiagfaam.  Hemin^.       ^  Heming.       «  Rymer,  vol.  2.       ^  Ibid. 
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John  Comjrn^  of  Badenoch,  and  gaining  some  adyan- 
tages,  Edward  had  again  occasion  to  renew  his  enter- 
prise, and  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  castle  of 
Stiriing  (1304).  During  the  siege,  as  he  carelessly  ex- 
posed his  person  to  danger,  some  one  recommended 
him  to  be  more  caatioas ;  bat  he  answered  by  quoting 
part  of  the  ninety-first  Psalm :  **  A  thousand  shall  fall 
at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it 
shall  not  come  nigh  thee/'* 

P. — A  strange  application  of  scripture  to  private 
feeling.  Edward  might  have  thought  of  his  broken 
ribs  at  Falkirk. 

F. — An  incident  in  Edward's  youth  gave  a  devo- 
tional tendency  to  his  mind :  playing  one  day  at  chess 
¥rith  a  knight  in  his  chamber,  he  suddenly  rose  by  some 
unconscious  impulse,  when  the  next  moment  an  im- 
mense stone  fell  firom  the  cieling  on  the  place  which  he 
had  just  occupied.^  The  king  also  had  cmce  aasBvir 
escape  from  lightning,  a  dreadfid  flash  passing  him 
and  his  queen  as  tbey  sat  upon  the  bed,  and  killing 
two  ladies  in  the  apartment  (1280).'' 

A. — ^At  the  surrender  of  Stirling  Castle,  one  of 
those  picturesque  scenes  occurred  which  make  a  deeper 
impression  than  the  general  conflict  of  a  sanginary 
battle.  One  morning  the  gates  were  opened  and  the 
governor.  Sir  William  Oliphant,  with  twenty-five  of  his 
companions,  were  seen  moving  in  slow  procession 
down  the  hill,  barefoot,  in  their  shirts,  with  their  hair 
dishevelled  and  halters  round  their  necks :  when  Ed- 
ward met  them,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  implored  his  favour.  '^  I  have  no  favour 
for  you/'  he  replied ;  *^  yon  must  surrender  at  pleasure." 
To  which  they  assented.    ^'  Then,"  said  he,  **  my  plea- 

•  Mat.WeitiB.  ^  Walsingham.  •  IbkL 
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sore  is,  that  yoa  be  hanged  as  traitors:  accept  ye  thisf " 
*'  Sir/'  answered  Oliphant,  **  we  acknowledge  our  guilt ; 
our  lives  are  at  your  disposal."  '^  And  what  say  yon  ?  " 
rejoined  the  king,  addressing  himself  to  the  others. 
**  We  are  all  guilty,"  they  exclaimed :  "  we  all  throw 
ourselves  upon  your  mercy.*'  The  king  turned  away 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
conducted  as  prisoners,  but  not  in  chains,  to  England.* 
A. — Edward  pursued  his  advantages  with  vigour 
and,  to  complete  his  success,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
surprise  Sir  William  Wallace,  whose  spirit  he  had 
never  been  able  to  subdue.  This  capture  was  some- 
what singular:  Wallace,  long  continuing  a  predatory 
warfare,  had  hitherto  foUed  the  attempts  of  this  mighty 
monarch  to  secure  his  person;  but  at  length  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  friend.  Sir  John  Monteith,  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  place  of  his  concealment^ 

F. — ^The  common  tale  is,  that  he  was  taken  una- 
wares one  night,  whilst  in  the  company  of  his  mistress, 
through  the  treachery  of '  his  servant.  Jack  Short,* 
whose  brother  he  had  slain,  and  who  on  that  account 
was  the  more  inclined  to  do  his  master  this  ill  office. 

A. — ^Wallace  was  carried  in  chains  to  London, 
placed  at  the  bar  of  Westminster  Hall,  having  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  was  arraigned  for  the  crimes 
of  treason,  murder,  and  robbery ;  these  charges  he  ad- 
mitled,  save  that  of  treason,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never 
sworn  fealty  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted' on  Tower  Hill  (1803)  by  the  usual  mode  of 
beheading  and  quartering,  with  every  aggravation  of 
cruelty  and  indignity.  Thus  to  his  last  moments  he 
asserted  that  independence  which  a  whole  nation  had 
renounced. 

P. — Is   it  not  extraordinary  that  Edward  should 

«»  Hemhig.  *  Walsingham.  •  Fonftin.         '  MmtWertm, 
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faaye  pardoned,  favoured,  and  even  trusted,  perBoos 
who  had  often  made  and  as  often  violated  their  engage- 
ments,  whilst  die  man  who  had  never  acknowledged 
his  sovereignty  fell  the  most  conspicuous  victim  of  his 
resentment? 

A. — ^That  stubborn  resistance  to  Edward's  preten- 
sions might  constitute  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
Wallace;  and  yet  when  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
made  their  peace  with  Edward,  the  interests  of  Wallace 
were  not  forgotten:  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  put 
himself  on  the  pleasure  and  grace  of  the  king,  if  he 
thought  proper  ;*  but  he  did  not  think  proper:  perhaps 
he  might  justly  distrust  the  sincerity  of  Edward,  and 
whether  we  call  his  conduct  obstinacy,  or  patriotism, 
or  prudence,  to  this  we  must  attribute  his  punishment 

F. — ^To  his  execution,  perhaps,  Wallace  owes  as 
much  of  his  celebrity  as  to  his  exploits.  His  unworthy 
fate  excited  the  sympathy  and  animated  the  vengeance 
of  the  Scotish  nation ;  and  henceforward  the  huts  and 
glens,  the  forests  and  mountains,  which  he  had  fre- 
quented became  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as 
the  sacred  memorials  of  his  fame. 

P. — In  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  stones  on  which 
be  sat,  the  tree  in  which  he  was  secreted,  the  rock  from 
which  he  plui^;ed  into  the  sea,  the  bridge  which  he 
crossed,  the  forest  to  which  he  withdrew,  the  foaming 
cascade  behind  which  he  was  once  screened,  the  bam 
in  which  he  was  taken,  and  the  lake  into  which  be 
hurled  his  sword  when  overpowered  by  his  foes,  are 
still  fondly  remembered  and  pointed  out  by  his  ad^ 
miring  countrymen. 

A. — ^Wallace  was,  without  doubt,  a  bold  and  brave 
leader ;  but  perhaps  his  talents  were  rather  those  of  a 
guerilla  chief  than  an  accomplished  general.    The  only 

•  Rykj,  PltciU  PtrL 
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great  battles  in  which  he  fonght  were  those  of  Stirling 
and  Falkirk;  in  the  first  he  was  victorious,  but  must 
share  the  glory  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  who  was  his 
equal  in  command;  in  the  latter  he  was  most  disas- 
trously defeated. 

F. — As  the  remevibrance  of  his  real  exploits  faded 
away,  fiction  was  employed  to  emblazon  the  character 
of  the  hero :  bis  coqrage  was  thus  said  to  possess  a 
talismanic  power^  which  assured  the  victory  to  his  fol- 
lowers, like  a  true  knight  errant  he  cleaved  his  foes 
tfurough  braun  and  bane  down  to  the  shoulders,  never 
striking  off  less  than  an  arm  or  a  leg  of  his  adversary 
at  a  blow. 

P. — ^To  whose  recording  pen  are  we  obliged  for  the 
recital  of  these  romantic  achievements  ? 

F. — ^To  that  of  a  certain  minstrel  called  Blind  Harry« 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1361  /  He  is  supposed 
to  have  collected  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar  respecting 
Sir  William  Wallace,  though  he  professes  to  translate 
the  life  of  that  hero  as  written  by  his  chaplain,  Robert 
Blair ;  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  search  for  the  real 
name  or  condition  of  the  author,  who  either  knew  not 
his  story  or  who  meant  to  falsify  it  His  work  is 
called,  **  The  life  and  Acts  of  the  most  famous  and 
valiant  champion.  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Ellerslie, 
maintainer  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland : "  it  consists  of 
twelve  books  in  metre,  each  containing  several  chap- 
ters, with  such  sort  of  titles  as  *  how  Wallace  with 
three  thousand  men  defeated  King  Edward,  at  Biggar, 
with  sixty  thousand ;' '  how  Wallace  slew  young  Selbie, 
the  constable's  son  of  Dundee;'  'how  Wallace  burnt 
the  bams  of  Air,  and  expelled  Bishop  Beake  out  of 
Glasgow,  and  slew  the  lord  Percie ; !  all  which  sufB- 
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ciently  bespeak  an  air  of  romance.  The  poetry  of 
this  northern  Homer  is  not  without  its  merit ;  and  the 
whole  has  been  ever  in  prodigious  favour  with  the 
lower  classes  in  Scotland. 

il.— The  execution  of  Wallace  did  not  ensure  tran- 
quillity :  thrice  had  Scotland  been  subdued,  and  thrice 
did  she  revolt ;  and  now  in  the  space  of  four  months 
was  again  to  be  overthrown  by  a  different  instrument^ 
a  system  raised  by  the  incessant  labour  of  fifteen  yean; 
but  the  causes  of  this  event  are  so  differently  related 
by  the  historians  of  the  two  nations,  Aat  we  know  not 
exactly  what  to  credit  or  what  to  disbelieve.  The  ce- 
lebrated Robert  Bruce,  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  grandson  to  the  original  competitor  for  the  Scotish 
crown,  but  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  English 
party,  first  appears  upon  the  scene.  In  order  to  em- 
bellish their  annals,*  the  Scotish  historians  represent 
Bruce  as  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  just  before 
the  action,  having  discovered  Wallace  by  his  majestic 
port,  he  desired  a  short  conference,  in  which  he  re- 
proached that  hero  with  ambition.  Wallace  replied, 
that  in  taking  up  aims  he  was  not  in  the  least  swayed 
by  ambition,  his  only  aim  being  to  free  his  country, 
which  the  great  men  of  the  realm  suffered  to  perish  by 
their  supineness  and  jealousy ;  that  the  blame  lay  en- 
tirely on  the  nobility,  and  chiefly  indeed  on  Brace  him- 
sdf,  who,  uniting  personal  merit  with  dignity  of  Irirtfa, 
had  deserted  the  post  which  both  nature  and  fortune 
had  called  him  to  assume.  This  reply  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  the  mjnd  of  Bruce  that  he  burst  into  tears. 

F. — ^Notwithstanding  this  interesting  colloquy,  it  is 
certain,  from  the  express  assertion  of  English  contem- 
porary historians,^  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  in 

•  Foidiio,lib.6.  ^  IVmt.  Heming. 
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Edward's  army.    Iir  the  early  period  of  his  life,  it  may  • 
ba  difficalt  to  vindicate  this  young  man*s  conduct, 
onlesa  war  cuadiide  that  he  waited  for  the  proper  op- 
portunity of  declariny  hia  principles. 

A4 — ^After  the  resignatiiNa  of  Baliol,  it  is  supposed 
that  Edward  had  cajoled  the  son  of  Robert  firuce»  the 
mginal' competitor,  now  deceased,  by  an  iniptted  pro- 
laise  of  the  vacant  diadem;  but  when  the  promise  aiaa 
claimed,  the  haughty  monarch  replied  ''  Am  I  to  con- 
qhcr  kii^oms  f<Hr  you?^*    By  the  demise  of  this  per- 
soD>  his  SOD,  young  Robert,  having  succeeded  to  the 
n^^btB  of  his  family,  naturaUy  considered  himself  as 
the  lavi^bl  heir  of  the  throne  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  house  of  Baliol,  whose  imbedlity  had  estranged 
the^affeclioB  of  the  Scots ;  excited  vnth  these  views  oC 
penNmal  asri>ition,  as  well  as  contemplating  the  deli- 
very of  his  enslaved  dountry,  he  ventured  to  disclose 
his  intentions  to  John  Comyn^  of  Badenochf  the  regent 
q(  Scotland  under  Edward.^    This  nobleman,  being  the 
nephew  of  Baliol,  had  a  better  title  by  blood  than  the 
youthful  aspirant ;  but  dissembling  his  disajq^NTobation, 
he  appeared  cordially  to  acquiesce  in  his  designs. 
After  a  short  period,  Bruce  returning   to  England, 
Comyn,  as  it  is  supposed,  sent  intelligence  to  Edward, 
who  oontented  himself  Ux  the  present  by  setting  spies 
wpaa  Bmce's  c^mducty-with  the  expectation  of  seising 
his  three  iMOthers,  who  then  resided  in  Scotland;  but 
this  monarch,  usually  so  discreet,  one  nig^t  oyer  his 
botde  unwarily  betrayed  his  intention  of  putting  the 
wiK>le  family  to  death. 

P. — ^At  length  then  an  instance  of  weakness  is  dis- 
covered in  the  invulnerable  character  of  Edward. 
A. — ^A  nobleman  of  Edward's  court  being  thus  ap- 
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prized  of  Bruce*s  danger,  bat  not  daring  amidst  so 
many  jealons  eyes  to  hold  any  conversation  with  his 
friend,  sent  him  by  a  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and 
twelve  silver  pennies,  which  he  pretended  to  have  bor- 
rowed, leaving  it  to  the  sagacity  of  Bruce  to  discover 
the  meaning/  Treasonable  intentions  are  sufficiently 
apprehensive,  and  Bruce  immediately  contrived  the 
means  of  escape :  as  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
with  snow,  he  ordered  the  shoes  of  his  horses  to  be  in- 
verted that  he  might  deceive  those  who  endeavoured  to 
track  his  route,  and  he  fled  with  such  speed  that,  though 
he  travelled  chiefly  through  bye-roads,  he  reached  in 
seven  days  his  castle  of  Loch-Maben,  in  Dumfriesshile. 
On  the  way  he  met  a  traveller  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance, whom  having  killed,  Ue  found  on  his  person  letters 
from  Comyn  to  the  king,  which  plainly  evinced  that  he 
had  betrayed  Bruce's  intentions. 

P. — ^These  particulars  are  credible  enough,  though 
it  be  admitted  that  they  possess  a  romantic  tinge. 

A. — ^The  incident  which  follows  is  chiefly  the  object 
of  doubt  and  dispute :  at  Dumfries,  Bruce  found  many  of 
the  Scotish  nobles  assembled:  he  is  represented  as  dis- 
closing to  them  his  intention  of  assuming  the  Scotish 
crown,  in  which  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Comjm. 
Brace,  already  apprized  of  the  treachery  of  the  regent, 
followed  him  from  the  assembly,  showed  him  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  and  receiving  from  him  the  lie,  attacked 
him  with  his  sword,  and  left  him  for  dead ;  immediately 
meeting  one  of  his  own  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Kirk- 
patrick,  Bruce  exclaimed,  '^  I  think  that  I  have  killed 
Comyn."  *^  And  is  that  a  matter  to  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture?*' replied  Kirkpatrick;  ''I  will  secure  him:**  and 
drawing  his  dagger,  stabbed  Comyn  through  the  heart^ 
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F.-^All  that  is  absolutely  known  of  this  affair  is, 
that  an  interview  of  the  two  chieftains  took  place  in 
the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minors  at  Damfries  (Feb.  10, 
1906).  What  was  said  mnst  ever  remain  a  secret,  as 
none  were  present;  but  all  the  historians  however 
agree,  that  the  parties  firom  words  proceeded  to  blows ; 
that  Brace  stmck  Comyn  with  his  foot,  and  then 
woonded  him  with  his  dagger;  and  that  Kirkpatrick 
mshing  in  put  him  to  death. 

A. — The  treachery  of  Comjrn  has  never  been  cer- 
tainly ascertained ;  it  may  have  been  invented  to  lessen 
the  gnilt  of  bloodshed  in  the  character  of  Bruce,  and 
thus  to  justify  a  transduction  which  led  to  the  recovery 
of  Scotland :  that  the  deed  itself  was  not  considered 
dishonourable,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  family  of 
Kirkpatrick  taking  for  their  crest  a  hand  with  a  bloody 
dagger,  and  adding  the  motto,  '^  I  will  secure  him.'' 
which  they  retain  to  this  day.  The  quarrel  may  have 
casually  originated  between  two  proud  spirited  rivals, 
though,  after  the  slaughter,  necessity  compelled  Bruce 
to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

P. — Bruce  knew  the  character  of  Edward  too  well 
to  expect  pardon  for  such  an  offence. 

A. — ^The  Scots  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  shake 
off  the  English  yoke,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Bruce, 
flying  to  different  quarters,  got  possession  of  many  of 
the  castles,  and  was  at  length  solemnly  inaugurated  at 
Scone,  the  crown  being  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
Countess  of  Buchan,*  who  afterwards  severely  felt  the 
effects  of  this  exploit. 

F. — After  the  ceremony  Bruce  observed  to  his  lady, 
''  Yesterday  we  were  earl  and  countess,  to  day  we  are 
king  and  queen.^  To  which  she  replied,  *'  You  may 
be  a  summer  king,  but  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  a 
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winter  king."*    With  which  contemptnoos  Bpeedi  flie 
new  monarch  was  excessiyely  enraged. 

A. — For  the  first  year  the  lady's  remark  was  troly 
prophetic,  for  Edward,  with  his  nsnal  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion, sent  Ajrmer  de  Valence  with  a  considerable  force 
to  Scotland,  to  stop  tfie  progress  of  the  malcont^its ; 
and  this  nobleman  fallitig  unexpectedly -upon  Brace, 
totally  defeated  his  army ;  and  the  yonng  king,  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortme,  was  compdled  to  take 
shelter  in  the  western  isles :  here,  for  a  consideraUe 
period,  his  only  food  were  herbs  and  roots,  and  water 
his  only  drink :  his  shoes  being  worn  off  his  feet,  he 
wandered  barefoot^  In  this  #nelanchoIy  interval,  his 
three  brothers,  with  many  of  his  partisans,  were  taken 
and  executed ;  his  wife  and  the  Coimtess  of  Bnchan  were 
imprisoned :  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  confined  in  a 
cage,  in  which  she  could  not  stand  upright ;  but  was 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  every  passer-by,  b^g  hung 
out  on  the  wall  of  Berwick  Castle. 

P. — ^Do  you  mean  in  the  same  way  as  we  hang  out 
a  cage  containing  a  squirrel  or  a  parrot? 

F. — It  was  commonly  thought  so,  Edward*s  decla- 
ration being,  that ''  the  countess  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
stone  and  iron  chamber,  circular  as  tfie  crown  she  gave, 
and  that  she  should  bo  suspended  in  the  open  air,  a 
spectacle  to  travellers  for  her  everlasting  infamy:  ***  but 
the  real  order  to  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  still  ex- 
tant,' directs  that  the  countess  idiould  be  attended  by  ser- 
vants of  both  sexes ;  and  the  cage  seems  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  latticed  apartment  inone  of  the  turrets 
<of  the  castle,  where  the  lady  might  be  retained  in  secu- 
rity, and  in  which  she  passed  a  captivity  of  several  years. 

A. — Edward  now  assembled  a  great  army ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  eclat  to  his  expedition, 

•  Mtt.  Wettm.       ^  FordoD.        *■  Mtt.  Wcttm.        *  Rymer,  foL  1. 
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his  eldest  soa.  Immediately  after  receiving 
that  honour,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  in  procession 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  ascended  the  high  altar,  and 
knighted  three  hundred  yonng  nobles,  who  were  all 
apparelled  in  embroidered  robes  of  gold ;  at  the  con* 
dnsion  of  this  ceremeny  two  swans,  adorned  with  trap- 
pings and  bells  of  gold^  were  brought  by  minstrels,  in 
nets  of  the  same  metal,  with  great  pomp  into  the  churchy 
and  the  king  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  God  of  heaven 
and  by  these  swans,  that  he  would  march  into  Scotland, 
and  never  return,  till  he  had  punished  the  rebels  and 
avenged  4he  death  of  John  Comyn/ 

F. — This  is  one  of  those  strange  combinations  of 
a&cted  piety  with  real  profaneness  which  the  records 
of  chivalry  so  often  exhibit 

il.-*-The  courage  of  Bruce  had  not  deserted  him : 
whilst  lurking  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  he  despatched  a 
person  into  Carrick  to  learn  how  his  vassals  in  that 
territory  stood  affiscted  to  their  ancient  lord,  eigoin- 
ing  the  messenger,  that  if  he  found  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  be  favourable,  he  should  make  a  signal 
by  lighting  a  fire  upon  an  eminence  in  the  castle  of 
Tombenry.  From  the  dawn  of  the  appointed  day^ 
Brace  had  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of 
Canick ;.  noon  had  already  passed,  when  he  perceived 
flie  nrach  desired  signal  of  smoke  on  the  eminence ;  he 
flew  to  his  boat,  and  hastening  over,  night  surprised 
him  and  his  associates,  while  yet  at  sea :  steering  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  they  reached  the  shoes,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  messenger,  who  reported  there  was  no 
hope,  as  the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by  enemies. 
'^  Traitor,"  cried  Bruce,  '^  why  did  you  make  the  sig- 
nal 1"  ''I  made  no  signal,''  replied  the  man;  ''but 
observing  a  fire  on  the  eminence,  I  feared  that  it  might 

^ ■ rm — mt b^ — ■ — ■ — ■ -~  -  ■  i  .  _   
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deceive  yon,  and  I  hastened  hither  to  warn  yon  from 
the  coast/'*  Brace  hesitated  at  the  danger;  bat  at 
length  determined  to  attack  the  English,  carelessly 
cantoned  in  the  neighbonrhood,  many  of  whom  he  pat 
to  the  sword  and  pillaged  their  quarters. 

P. — ^We  can  easily  imagine  the  rage  of  Edward  on 
receiving  this  information. 

A. — Breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  that 
monarch  reached  sight  of  the  Scotish  hills,  and  though 
labouring  with  sickness  still  kept  pace  with  his  army; 
but  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  five  miles  from  Carlisle,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  greater  conqueror,  and  expired  in 
his  tent  (July  7, 1307),  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ;^  hated  and 
dreaded  by  his  neighbours,  but  extremely  beloved  and 
revered  by  his  own  subjects. 

F. — ^This  monarch  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king.  In  point  of 
ability  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  English 
sovereigns;  yet  it  is  observable,  that  his  ambitious  po- 
licy towards  Scotland,  being  founded  on  palpable  in- 
justice, produced  no  advantage  to  his  kingdom,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  violent  and  lasting  animosity, 
equally  injurious  to  both  countries,  and  which  even  at 
the  present  hour,  after  the  reciprocation  of  mutnal 
benefits  for  two  centuries,  is  scarcely  extinguished :  the  ^ 
spirit-stirring  appeal, 

Seoti  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

still  arousing  a  spKrk  of  national  feeling. 

A. — ^Bnt  the  advantage  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms 
under  one  head  was  so  apparent,  that  posterity,  too 
indulgent  indeed  to  the  projects  of  ambition,  has  not 
regarded  the  conduct  of  Edward  with  perhaps  suffi- 
cient severity. 

r 

•  BarixNir,  book  4.  ^  Walsing. 
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P. — But  surely  it  is  dangerous  to  sanction  the 
maxim,  that  conveniency  justifies  the  strong  in  his  ag- 
giression  of  the  weak. 

A. — ^The  personal  courage  and  military  skill  of  Ed- 
ward were  equally  conspicuous.  He  was  industrious, 
frugal,  temperate,  and  chaste;  exemplary  in  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life ;  of  an  advantageous  figure, 
being  remarkably  tall,  strong,  and  graceful,  except  in 
the  great  length  and  smallness  of  his  legs,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  tiie  sobriquet  of  Longshanks ;  his  hair 
was  yellow  in  his  youth,*  grey  in  age;  his  forehead 
large,  and  all  his  features  regular ;  he  had  a  slight  im- 
pediment in  his  speech ;  bis  good  sense  and  under- 
standing were  unquestionable ;  he  rigorously  main- 
tained his  authority  against  his  turbulent  barons,  but 
knew  well  how  to  recede  when  in  danger. 

F. — There  are  two  instances  exemplifying  this  judi- 
cious self-control:  the  first,  when  Edward  issued  an 
enquiry  into  the  titles  by  which  the  barons  held  their 
estates,  in  which  ho  was  stopped  by  the  spirited  interfe- 
rence of  Earl  Warenne,^  who  being  requested  to  produce 
Ins  tide,  drew  an  old  rusty  sword  from  its  scabbard : 
''This  (said  the  baron)  is  the  instrument  by  which  my 
ancestors  acquired  their  estate,  and  by  which  I  wiU 
keep  it  as  long  as  I  live.  William  the  Bastard  did 
not  conquer  the  kingdom  for  himself  alone,  and  my 
ancestor  was  a  joint  adventurer  in  that  enterprize/' 
The  otfier  instance  was,  when  Humfrey  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  the  constable,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  the  Marshal  of  England,  refused  to  command 
the  king's  forces  in  Guienne,  as  not  required  by  their 
feudal  tenures :  though  Edward  was  so  much  exas- 
perated as  to  exclaim,  "  By  the  eternal  God,  Sir  Earl, 
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you  shall  either  go  or  hang;"  but  being  coolly  answered 
by  Hereford,  ''By  the  eternal  God,  Sir  King,  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang/'  Edward  prudently  desisted  fimn 
a  contest* 

A. — ^Bnt  the  great  glory  of  Edward's  reign,  are  the 
advantages  which  the  English  nation  still  derives  from 
his  improvements  in  the  law,  which  have  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  the  English  Justinian,  and  which 
are  dwelt  upon  by  the  sages  of  the  legal  profession 
with  the  highest  commendation;  but  consisting  in  great 
measure  of  technical  arrangements,  they  are  not  very 
interesting  to  the  general  enquirer :  many  l^gal.  treap 
tises,  as  those  of  Bracton  and  Fleta,  written  in  naughty 
law  latin,  as  somebody  calls  it  in  an  old  comedy,  are 
authority  at  this  day. 

F. — ^But  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  to  attribute  all 
this  improvement  solely  to  the  kkig :  many  measures 
4if  parliament  were  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  weie 
the  result  of  his  necessities,  being  purchased  by  ike 
vote  of  a  valuable  aid;  the  fiEunous  statute  de  toBagiB 
turn  concedendo  was  not  passed  without  a  vioknft 
struggle :  this  most  important  act,  by  vesting  the  righi 
of  raising  the  supplies  in  the  parliament,  was  peihaps 
of  more  importance  tfian  even  Magna  Charta  itadl^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  victory  hitherto 
gained  by  the  people  against  the  despotic  prerogative 
of  the  crown ;  and  from  the  same  necessity,  of  a  large 
supply  for  the  war  in  Scotland,  Edward  consented 
most  unwillingly  to  renew  the  charters. 

A. — ^Tet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  many  most  ad- 
vantageous measures  originated  solely  with  &e  king. 
Edward,  aware  that  merely  enacting  good  laws  was 
but  of  small  utility  unless  they  were  duly  administered, 
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taooght  the  judges  to  trial  for  malversation  in  flieir 
offioe,  all  of  whom  except  two  were  convicted  of  fla- 
gnmt  cormftixm,  and  most  heavily  fined  and  deposed.* 
The  clergy  too  were  made  to  feel  in  this  reign,  that 
their  pretended  iBunnmities  wi)re  no  exemption  from 
oontribnting  flieir  qnota  to  the  necessities  of  the  state : 
in  vain  fliey  pleaded,  that  the  Pope  had  prohilMted 
diem  from  paying  taxes  levied  npon  their  order  withont 
his  consent;  and  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
plainly  told  the  king  that,  in  the  donble  obedience 
wMeh  the  dergy  owed  to  two  soverrigns,  their  dnty 
compiled  them  to  yield  to  the  snperior  pretensions  of 
their  i^iiitaal  father.^ 

J^. — It  is  fiot  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince  like 
fidwaffd  vronld  understand  the  force  of  such  Jogic. 

A. — And  consequently,  in  reply,  he  as  plainly  told 
tiie  avriibishop,  that  since  the  clergy  refused  to  sup- 
port the  civil  government,  they  were  unworthy  of 
reocMng  any  benefit  from  it;  and  orders  were  imme- 
diately istaed  to  the  judges  to  hear  no  causes  brought 
before  fbem  by  that  order  of  men,  but  to  decide  those 
m-wUeh  they  appeared  as  defendants.  The  ecclc- 
rfasfics  -soon  found  themselves  in  'the  most  miserable 
sttuation,  they  could  not  remain  in  their  eonvents  for 
want  of  subsistence,  and  if  they  went  abroad,  they 
were  pillaged  by  every  mlBan  who  chose  to  attack 
them :  die  spirit  of  the  clergy  at  length  gave  way,  and 
they  agreed  to  a  composition,*  this  new  species  of 
martyrdom  possessing  no  eclat  in  this  worid,  nor  the 
eiLpectaition  of  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next. 

F. — ^The  result  was  sufficiently  equitable,  yet  the 
mode  is  scarcely  reconcilable  to  the  principles  of  a 
6ee  or  legal  constitution :  a  more  just  measmre  was  the 
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celebrated  statute  of  Mortmain,  which  prevented  the 
clergy  from  receiving  any  new  acquisition  of  lands  by 
will  or  testament,  which,  as  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  they  could  never  alienate,  they  would  in 
time  have  engulfed  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom. 

A. — ^At  this  period  the  English  constitution  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  free,  nor  were  many  of  the 
acts  of  its  government  strictly  legal ;  but  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  appeared,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Commons  as  a  part  of  the  parliament,  called  together, 
not  as  in  the  former  reign  by  an  unprincipled  leader, 
but  by  an  able,  powerful,  and  enlightened  monarch. 

F. — ^The  rise  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons commands  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  English 
nation,  springing  at  first  from  small  beginnings,  like  the 
Nile  in  its  fountain,  but  swelling  gradually  into  a 
majestic  stream,  diffusing  fertility  and  blessings  to  a 
grateful  country. 

A. — The  comparison  may  be  carried  a  step  further : 
like  that  noble  river,  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
origin  is  peculiarly  obscure;  we  have  already  seen, 
that  the  first  introduction  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
was  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (1265);  the  practice  was 
discontinued  by  Edward  in  his  several  parliaments 
till  1283,  when  ho  summoned  his  great  barons,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  about ''  what  was  fit  to  be  done  " 
with  the  unfortunate  David,  the  captive  prince  of  Wales, 
and  '*  about  other  matters.''  In  addition  to  the  nobility, 
were  joined  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  two  bur- 
gesses from  twenty-one  principal  cities  and  boroughs, 
the  earliest  specimen  in  which  that  order  of  men  is 
mentioned  as  connected  with  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First. 
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P. — ^Which  were  the  twenty-one  towns  thus  dis- 
tmgpJRhed? 

A. — ^They  were  the  following:* 

London  Canterbury  Lynn 

Winchester  Curliile  Cokhester 

Newcasde  npon  Tyne  Norwich  Yurmonth 

York  Northampton  Hereford 

Briitol  Nottingham  Chester 

Exeter  Scarborough  Shrewsbury 

Idncoln  Qrimsby  Worcester. 

F. — ^But  if  this  be  the  first  time  that  any  bnrgesses 
were  sommoned  by  Edward  to  parliament,  what  is 
meant  by  the  preamble  to  the  statutes,  passed  at  West- 
minster in  1275,  declaring,  **  These  be  the  acts  of  King 
Edward,  made  at  his  first  parliament  after  his  coro- 
nation, by  his  council,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm,  la  cammalti  de  la  terre, 
being  thither  summoned/' 

A. — ^We  have  already  seen  from  a  clause  in  Magna 
Chaita,^  what  orders  of  men  constituted  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom  at  that  period.  And  hence  I 
conclude,  that  "  la  cominalti  de  la  terre,"  in  the  reign 
of  Edward,  means  the  same  as  ''  all  others  who  hold 
of  us  in  chief,"  in  the  reign  of  John.  Those  tenants  who 
hdd  smaller  portions  of  land  than  a  whole  barony, 
as  they  were  immediate  vassals  of  the  cro¥m,  were 
entitled,  by  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  to  a  seat  in 
Ae  national  councils  equaUy  with  the  greatest  barons; 
but  becoming  numerous  through  the  multiplied  alien- 
ation of  estates  during  the  crusades,  it  was  provided 
by  Magna  Charta,  that  while  the  great  barons  should 
be  summoned  by  writ,  the  smaller  should  be  called 

•  Rymcr,  toI.  2.  *  Vol.  1,  p.  411 . 
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by  a  gjBDeral  snimiioBs  of  the  sheriff.  To  exact'  flie 
attendance  of  the  whole  would  have  produced  confiif' 
sion;  they  were  therefore  required  to  choose  in  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  their  own  body,  commonly 
two,  but  often  more,  who  should  represent  the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole:  this  expedient  had  been  practised 
at  different  times  in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  the  Third; 
and  as  these  knights  of  the  shire  were  of  equal  rank 
with  the  great  barons,  it  gave  no  surprize  to  see  tibem 
sitting  in  the  same  assembly:  to  this  class,  the  imme- 
diate Tussals  of  the  crown,  as  fonning  a  part  of  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward,  and  to  this  dass  only,  can 
the  term  ''cominaltb  de  la  teae,**  wifli  any  propriety 
be  applied.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  represents 
atiyes  of  die  cities  and  boroughs  to  parliament,  the 
''  Commons,"  doubtless,  indicate  a  differmt  order  of 
men;  but  from  the  general  poverty  and  insignificance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  in  the  previous  period 
of  the  English  history,  it  is  but  too  palpable  that  they 
could  never  pretend  to  a  place  in  the  national  councils, 
not  even  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  Wittenagemat,  and  much 
less  iu:  the  comtmrne  candUum  of  the  Anglo-Noman 
Princes,  though  this  opinion  passed  at  one  time  for 
a  suirender  of  popular  principles,  and  almost  amounted 
to  a  breach  of  privilege. 

F.—- The  subject  was  smartly  contested  by  the 
historians,  Brady  and  Tyrrel,  at  the  end  of  the  century 
before  the  last;  and  I  must  own,  that,  with  eveiry 
inclination  to  do  justice  to  the  research  of  the  latter 
writer,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude,  that  he  has  totally 
failed  in  establishing  his  point;  the  only  phrase  or 
expression  which  he  has  adduced,  that  can  by  any 
feasibility  be  tortured  into  the  meaning  of  represent* 
atives  from  the  boroughs,  being  the  '' Procuratores 
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Vttnm!'  mentioiied  in  a  charter  of  Atbdstan  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon,  together  with  bishops,  abbots, 
dokeSy  and  earls,  in  whose  presence  it  was  granted :  but 
why  these  persons  should  be  so  considerM,  is  not  vmy 
et^  to  nnderstand,  it  being  much  meie  probable  that 
tbi&f  wwe  the  considerable  tiianes. 

it. — lirieed,  since,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
histoiyj  his  arguments^  as  condensed  in  his  second 
appendix*  seem  to  have  decided  tl|ye  controversy;  and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  deputies  from  the 
towns  were  unknolvn  in  English  history,  till  their  intro- 
duction by  .the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  parliament  of 
1265.  The  small  sprinkling  of  the  Commons  in  the 
pailiament  convened  at  Shrewsbury  (1283),  led  the 
way  to  a  more  complete  repres«[itation  of  the  kingdom, 
m  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  the  First  (1295), 
niio,  in  addition  to  the  barons,  prelates,  and  knights  of 
ttie  shure,  summoned  to  parliament  deputies  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  cities  and  boroughs. 

P. — ^As  we  have  seen  which  twenty-one  towns  in 
the  kingdom  were  considered  as  the  most  important,  by 
their  bdng  called  on  to  send  representatives  to  the 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  a  list  of  the  boroughs  which 
were  now  summoned  would  be  equally  satisfactory,  as 
indicating  what  towns  were  next  in  the  scale  of  wealth 
or  populatimi. 

iL — hk  this  parliament  thirty-five  counties  only  re- 
tomed  knights :  Chester  and  Durham^  being  counties 
palatine,  seem  omitted,  as  being  governed  by  their  own 
lords;  Buckingham  and  Rutland  were  probably  ne- 
glected on  the  account  that  they  contained  no  laige 
towns;  and  Monmouth  was  considered  as  part  of 
Wales,  which  principality  did  not  return  members  till 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    The  following  list  will 
show  the  retoms :* 


ComUiei, 
Bedford    . 

Beriu.    . 

Cambridge 


Cornwall  . 


Cumbedand 
Derby   .    . 

DeroD  .    . 


Dorset 


Gloucester  . 

Hereford  . 

Hertford 
Huntingdoii 

Kent  .    . 

Lancaster . 

Leicester    . 
Lincoln    . 
Middlesex  . 


TbioM. 

Bedford 

{Reading 
Wallinjrfoid 
r  Cambridge 

rLaonoeston 

Leskaid 

jTmro 

'  '^Bodmin 

iHelston 

LTregony 

{Cai&le 
CodcermoQth 
Egremond* 
.    umy 
rEzeter 
Totness 
J  Bamsti^le 
'    ]  Plimpton 
Taristodc 
LTorrington* 

{Dordiester 
L3rme 
Bridport 
Shaltsburv 
Blandfbrd* 
.    Colchester 
.    Gloucester 
rHereford 
JLeominster 

•  IWeobly 
^Ledbury* 

.    Hertford 
.    Huntiiu^on 
r  Canterbury 
<  Rochester 
LTunbridge* 
rLancaster 
J  Preston 

•  IWigan 

^Lirerpool 
.    Leicester 

{Lincoln 
Grimsby 
Stamford 
.    London 


Comntief. 


Norfolk    .    . 

Northampton  . 

Northumber- 
land .    . 


•  a  • 


•  •  • 


Notts 
Qxon 

Salop   .    .    . 


Somerset 


Southampton, 
or 
Hants    .    . 


Stafford. 
Suffolk 

Surrey 


Warwick 
Westmoreland, 


TbioM. 

rNorwick 

<  Lynn 

L  Yarmouth 

Northampton 
rNewcastle  upon 
J     Tyne 
IBamburgh* 
^Corbrigr* 

Nottingnam 

Oxford 

{Shrewsbury 
Bridgenoru 
iBristol 
Bath 
Wdls 
Taunton 
Bridgewater 
^Axbridge* 
"Southampton 
Winchester 
Portsmouth 
AndoTtf 
Yarmouth,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Newport 
Alresfbrd* 
Alton* 
Basingstoke* 
^Overton* 
Stafford 

{Ipswidi 
Dunvnch 
Orfbrd 
rSouthwark 
I  Bletchingley 
iRyegate 
iGuUdfbid 
rCluchester 
I  Horsham 
J  Lewes 
I  Shoreham 
I  Bramber 
^Arundel 
rWarwick 
iCoTentry 
Appleby 
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CottiUies, 


Wilts 


Worcester 


Tawtti. 

rNew  Sarum 
Old  Sarum 
Waton 
Downton 
Calne 
Devizes 
Malmsbury 
Marlboroi^fh 
ChippeDham 
Cricklade 
Bedwin 
Ludffershall 
Bra&ord* 
31ere* 

{Worcester 
Droitwich 


Counties. 


Worcester, 
continued 


York 


Towns. 

{Evesham 
Kidderminster^ 
Bromsffrove* 
Dudley* 
Pershore* 
rYork 
Scarborough 
Thirske 
Malton 
Heddon 
Rippon 
Pontefract 
Beverley 
Jervall* 
Pickering* 
.TykehUr 


This  parliament  thus  consisted  of  somewhat  above 
three  hundred  members:  those  places  marked  with  a 
star,  twenty-two  in  number,  have  lost  their  privileges 
from  neglect  Before  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  thirty- 
nine*  other  boroughs  were  summoned,  about  half  of 
which  have  since  discontinued  to  return  members.  The 
present  increase  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
added  at  various  times  and  from  various  circumstances. 
The  occasion  of  Edward's  appeal  to  the  nation  was 
the  lowness  of  his  exchequer,  caused  by  the  multiplied 
expenses  of  bis  various  wars.  It  had  been  customary 
with  the  crown  to  levy  taxes,  or  talliages,  upon  its  own 
demesne  lands,  which  included  several  of  the  principal 
cities  and  boroughs,  at  its  pleasure;  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  transacting  business  with  each  was  much  felt, 
and  the  king  became  sensible  that  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  obtaining  a  supply  would  be  to  assemble  depu- 
ties, not  only  from  his  own  demesne  boroughs,  but  from 
all  the  chief  towns,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state^  requiring  their  general  consent  to  his 
demands.    Edward  at  the  same  time  summoned  depu- 
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ties  from  the  inferior  clergy;  and  in  his  writ  to  the 
Archbishop  pf  Canterbury,  for  that  purpose,  is  to  be 
found  the  remarkable  declaration,  ''  That  as  it  is  a 
most  equitable  rule  with  princes,  that  what  concerns 
all  should  be  approved  by  all,  so  dangers  common  to 
all  should  be  obviated  by  the  assistance*  of  all/' 

F. — ^An  admirable  principle,  which  posterity  will  do 
well  constantly  to  remember. 

A. — Of  the  transactions  or  the  forms  of  this  extra- 
ordinary assemblage  of  the  states  of  the  realm  but  little 
is  known.  There  appears  to  have  been  but  one  houBe 
of  parliament ;  yet  as  the  barons  voted  an  eleventh,  the 
clergy  a  tenth,  and  the  burgesses  a  seventh  of  their 
moveables,^  they  probably  decided  in  separate  cham- 
bers. The  bui^esses,  as  they  were  really  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  which  they  represented,  must  have  been 
considered  as  much  too  humble  an  order  of  men  to 
mix  with  the  nobility  and  knights ;  as  after  they  had 
given  their  assent  to  the  taxes  required  of  them,  they 
frequently  separated,  even  though  the  parliament  con- 
tinued to  sit. 

P. — Is  it  not  extraordinary  that,  in  such  a  work  as 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  passed  over,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  though  the 
author  is  treating  expressly  of  parliament? 

A. — ^A  convincing  proof  of  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  Commons  may  be  found  in  a  return  of  the 
county  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second 
(1308) :  the  barons  granted  a  twentiefli  of  their  move- 
ables, which  produced  7202. 12s.  7d.,  while  the  quota 
of  the  burgesses,  who  voted  a  fifteenth,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  31/.  18s.  4id.    In  the  same  reign  (1315,) 

■  Brady,  from  tht  Records.  ^  Walnngham. 
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the  fifteenth  graated  by  the  lords  and  knigbto  in  the 
east  riding  of  York  amounted  to  934/.  5s.  8d. ;  whilsjt 
the  tenth,  by  the  cities,  bnrghs,  and  royal  demesnes, 
produced  only  552. 10s.  4d.* 

F. — In  striking  contrast  to  modem  practice,  the 
deputies  of  the  towns,  and  even  the  knights,  were  paid 
for  their  attendance  by  the  borough  or  county  which 
returned  them.  Hie  last  member  who  received  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  wages  from  his  constituents,  seems  to 
have  been  the  celebrated  friend  of  Milton,  Andrew 
M anrel,^  returned  by  the  town  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

P. — ^At  what  period  did  the  national  council  of 
England  first  assume  the  name  of  parliament? 

jP. — The  word  is  evidently  French,  and  signifies 
colhqitnm,  or  conference.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ridicu- 
loBsly  derives  it  from  parler  le  ment — ^to  speak  your 
mmd;  anoifccr  ateod  etymok^  is  from  jMriiitii  fameii- 
teDt,*'  because  at  these  meetings  the  peers  did  complain 
to  each  other  of  the  enormities  of  the  times.  The  term 
was  first  applied  to  that  assembly  of  prelates  and 
barons  in  France,  to  whom  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
second  crusade,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  parliament  in 
English  law  is  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, in  the  thinfyear  of  Edward  the  First  (1272);* 
but  it  had  grown  into  common  use  throughout  the  last 
half  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  term  occurs  in  the 
summons  to  Leicester's  parliament  (1265).' 

A^ — ^The  origin  of  corporations,  which  at  length 
entitled  cities  and  boroughs  to  send  members  to  par- 

•  Carte,  vol  2,  page  308,  fann  the  Rolls.  "»  Biog.  Brit. 

•  Back.  life  of  Rich.  HI.  *  Mod.  Uuiversal  Hist  vol.  23,  p.  307. 

•  Blackstone,  book  1,  c.  2.  '  Rymer,  vol.  1. 
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liament,  is  iDTolyed  in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  I  will  not 
positively  assert,  with  some  antiquaries,  that  no  incor- 
porations existed  previously  to  the  conquest,  but  cer- 
tainly if  they  existed  at  all  their  number  was  but  few. 
A  city  in  England  means  a  town  corporate,  that  is  or 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
borough  is  more  difficult  to  explain :  by  some  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  mpyo^ — a  tower ;  others  assert  that 
berg  is  a  pure  Grerman  word,  meaning  a  street  or  row 
of  houses ;  but  as  every  small  tO¥m  was  not  a  borough, 
I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  name  from  burgum,*  a  Latin 
word  of  the  middle  ages,  signifying  a  fort,  or  place  of 
strength ;  and  in  this  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  as  many 
places  terminate  in  burgh  or  bury,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  collection  of  houses :  two  instances, 
Highbury  and  Canonbury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  will  serve  for  an  example,  both  being  si- 
tuated on  a  rising  ground,  and  probably  possessing 
some  work  of  defence.  The  boroughs  were  mostly 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  gradually  obtained 
from  the  Norman  kings  the  privilege  of  incorporation 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  to  protect  them  against  the 
tyrannical  encroachment  of  the  neighbouring  lords.  The 
burgesses  having  thus  obtained  liberty  of  trade  and  the 
farming  of  their  own  tolls,  began  at  length  to  rear  their 
head,  and  to  obtain  wealth  and  political  consideration. 

F. — But  we  should  err  greatly  if  we  imagined  that 
Edward  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  third  estate 
from  a  regard  to  what  we  now  call  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  as,  though  be  was  desirous  that  his  subjects 
should  do  justice  to  each  other,  he  endeavoured  to  have 
his  own  hands  free  in  all  his  transactions;  and  we  may 

■  Vegvtios  apud  Ducange. 
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fairly  conclude,  that  he  little  foresaw  that  the  power  of 
the  purse  would  ultimately  draw  to  itself  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs. 

A. — Tet  we  may  say  of  Edward,  as  Fuller*  remarks 
with  his  frequent  happy  quaintness,  **  A  worthy  prince 
he  was,  fixed  in  his  generation,  betwixt  a  weak  father 
and  son,  as  if  made  wise  and  yaliant  by  their  anHperi- 
stasis;  and  as  his  arm  was  first  accounted  the  measure 
of  a  yard  in  England,  so  his  actions  are  an  excellent 
model  and  a  praiseworthy  platform  for  succeeding 
princes  to  imitate."  Edward  left  by  Eleanor  of  Castile 
only  one  son,  Edward ;  of  their  many  daughters,  most 
died  in  their  infancy.  By  his  second  wife,  Margaret  of 
France,  he  left  two  sons :  first,  Thomas  de  Brotherton; 
bom  at  a  Tillage  in  Yorkshire  of  that  naitie,  created 
earl  of  Norfolk,  and  from  whom,  by  females,  the  house 
of  Howard  is  descended ;  and  second,  Edmond,  earl  of 
Kent. 

•  Church  Hist. 
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DISSERTATION  VIII. 
Sbgtion  II. 

Edward  II.     .....    a.  d.  1307. 

A. — EdWard,  die  valiant  and  the  mse^  expires  in 
his  tent  with  the  promised  land  of  Scotland  before  his 
eyes,  but  of  which,  in  the  way  of  conquest,  neither  him- 
self nor  his  posterity  was  ever  to  take  possession.  A 
little  before  his  dissolution,  he  called  for  his  son,  the 
Prince,  of  Wales,  and  gave  him,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  plenty  of  good  advice,  which  was  received, 
as  is  also  too  usual  in  expectant  heirs,  with  apparent 
conviction  of  its  excellence,  but  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  disregard  its  injunctions.  The  dying  king  en- 
joined young  Edward  to  send  his  heart  into  the  Holy 
Land,  to  carry  his  body  into  Scotland  with  the  army, 
and  not  to  bury  it  till  a  complete  conquest  had  been 
made  of  that  country.* 

F. — Some  chroniclers  assert^  that,  to  diminish  the 
inconvenience  of  this  command,  he  directed  that  his 
flesh  should  be  boiled  from  off  his  bones.  Edward  also 
exacted  an  oath  from  the  prince,*  that  he  would  never 
recall  from  exile  Piers  Gaveston,  whom  the  prudent 
father,  foreseeing  the  evil  consequences  of  his  scm's 
excessive  intimacy  with  that  favourite,  had  sent  into 
banishment 

A. — The  father  of  Piers  Gaveston  was  a  Gascon 
knight,  who,  having  honourably  served  his  sovereign, 
obtained  in  reward  for  his  merits  a  situation  for  his 
son  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  the  youth 
was  endowed  with  the  utmost  elegance  of  figure  and 
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beaaty  of  countenance ;  he  was  distingoifihed  by  his 
gracefnl  mien  and  his  address  in  all  martial  exercises ; 
and  he  possessed  a  lively  wit»  freqnent  in  his  country- 
men^  which,  though  agreeable  enough  in  conversation, 
was  but  little  calculated  to  govern  a  state.  Gaveston 
soon  insinuated  himself  by  the  most  obsequious  flattery 
into  the  affections  of  his  master;  and  a  similar  taste  in 
dissipation  and  pleasure  cemented,  as  they  advanced  in 
age,  the  attachment  of  their  more  early  years/ 

P. — A  wise  man  like  Edward  the  First  might  have 
finreseen  how  nugatory  a  promise  of  banishment,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  likely  to  be  esteemed. 

it. — The  young  king,  absorbed  in  the  desire  of  be- 
holding his  absent  friend,  neglected  to  pursue  his  ad- 
vantages against  Scotland,  and  after  some  feeble  efforts 
returned  to  the  south,  and  disbanded  his  numerous 
army ;  thus  unexpectedly  saving  Bobert  Bruce  and  his 
kii^om  finom  what  appeared  inevitable  destruction. 

F. — It  is  curious  to  observe  how  sometimes  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  is  confounded  by  the  excess  of  its 
over  precautions ;  had  Gaveston,  who  really  possessed 
both  spirit  and  talents,  been  suffered  to  remain  with 
young  Edward,  he  might  probably  have  instigated  his 
master  to  attempt  some  brilliant  action,  which  would  at 
least  have  increased  his  own  asccyidancy,  as  well  as 
contributed  to  its  security. 

A. — ^His  ascendancy  scarcely  admitted  increftse: 
Edward,  solely  intent  upon  gratifying  the  favourite, 
even  before  his  arrival  in  England  endowed  him  with 
the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  had  escheated  to  the 
crown,^  and  soon  after  gave  him  in  marriage  his  own 
niece;*  to  these  favours  was  added  the  whole  Isle  of 
Bl^ ;  and  the  king  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose 

•  T.  dt  la  Moor.  ^  Rymer,  toI.3.  •  T.  de  la  Moor. 
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than  that  of  pleasing  and  enriching  Gayeston^  who  in 
retnm  supplied  him  with  those  frivolous  amusements 
which  suited  his  character,  and  nothing  was  regarded 
but  a  succession  of  balls,  banquets,  and  tournaments, 
in  all  which  the  favourite  shone  with  unprecedented 
splendour,  and  eclipsed  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  of 
the  nobility. 

P.—Hmc  ilUe  lachrynuBl  an  offence  not  to  be 
forgiven. 

A. — Gaveston,  instead  of  disarming  envy  by  his 
moderation,  deemed  no  circumstance  of  his  fortune  so 
agreeable  as  that  of  mortifying  his  rivals ;  by  his  supe- 
rior address  in  tilting,  he  had  at  various  times  unhorsed 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Wa- 
renne;*  not  content  with  this  superiority,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  stigmatize  many  of  these  powerful  barons 
by  nicknames:^  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  of  blood  royal, 
was  called  sometimes  the  Stage  Player,  sometimes  the 
Old  Hog;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  Joseph  the  Jew; 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  the  Cuckold's  Bird ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  the  Black  Dog  of  Ardenne :  but  the 
Black  Dog  swore  that  the  favourite  should  feel  his 
teeth,*  a  threat  which  was  fatally  realized. 

F. — ^The  common  people,  who  were  provoked  by 
Gaveston's  overweening  ostentation,  treated  his  pre- 
tensions with  derision,  and  would  never  call  him  other 
than  Piers  Gaveston ;  in  consequence  a  ridiculous  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  commanding  all  men  to  give  him 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  common  conversation.' 

A. — ^The  king  was  now  about  to  take  a  consort;  and 
leaving  Gaveston  regent  in  his  absence,  made  a  journey 
to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  for  Guienne, 

*  Leiand,  Collect,  vol.  2.  ^  Walanghara. 
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and  espousing  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
''  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  world/'  as  Froissart 
calls  her,  and  equally  celebrated  for  her  intrigues  as 
for  her  beauty.  On  the  return  of  the  royal  train  to 
England,  it  met  the  regent  Gaveston,  when,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  king,  neglecting 
every  body  else,  with  unexampled  folly  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  the  favourite,  kissed  him,  and  called  him  bro- 
ther/ The  coronation  soon  followed,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Edward  allowed 
Gaveston  to  carry  the  crown  at  the  ceremonial,^  in 
which  he  outshone  not  only  the  nobility,  but  the  king 
himself,  in  finery  and  splendour;  which  preference  and 
ostentation  anew  provoked  the  haughty  barons,  and 
they  combined  for  his  destruction. 

F. — As  the  coronation  oath  on  this  occasion  is  the 
first  extant  in  the  English  records,  it  is  worthy  our 
notice;  it  was  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter; the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Winchelsey  being 
absent  from  the  kingdom. 

,  **  Bishop. — Sire,  wiir  you  grant  and  keep,  and  by 
your  oath  confirm  to  the  people  of  England,  the  laws 
and  customs  granted  to  them  by  the  ancient  kings 
of  England,  your  predecessors,  righteous  and  devout, 
namely,  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  liberties  granted 
to  the  clergy  and  people  by  the  glorious  king,  St. 
Edward,  your  predecessor? 

King. — I  grant  them,  and  promise  to  keep  them. 

Bishop. — Sire,  will  you  preserve  to  God,  to  holy 
church,  to  the  clergy  and  people,  the  peace  of  God, 
fully  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power? 

King. — I  will  preserve  it. 

Bishop. — Will  you  cause  to  be  observed  in  all 

•  Trokclowe.  *  R3niiLT,  vol.  3. 
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yoar  jadgments^  equal  right  and  jnstiGe,  with  discretion 
in  mercy  and  in  trath»  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  ? 

King. — ^I  will  cause  it  to  be  observed. 

Bishop. — Will  you  promise  to  keep,  and  cause 
to  be  kept,  the  laws  and  good  customs,  which  the 
conmionalty  of  your  kingdom  have  chosen;  and  ¥rill 
you  defend  and  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power? 

'^  King. — ^I  grant  and  promise  these  things/'  * 

A. — In  the  records,  a  programme  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  are  drawn 
up  in  the  Latin  language ;  but  from  the  same  authority 
it  appears,  that  the  propositions  were  really  put  to  the 
king  and  his  answers  were  made  in  old  French,  of 
which  the  oath  just  recited  is  a  literal  translation.  We 
have  thus  the  means  of  cleaily  explaining  a  disputed 
meaning  of  the  Latin  words  in  the  last  question,  qmu 
vulgus  elegerii,  which  some  injudicious  whigs  have 
translated,  ''  which  the  commonalty  shall  judge  fit  to 
enact;"  but  the  words  of  the  corresponding  French 
phrase  being  '^  la  communauti  de  vostre  roiaume  aura 
esleu,"  ''  shall  have  chosen,*'  preclude  entirely  such  an 
interpretation. 

P. — ^In  this  early  instance  of  something  like  a  com* 
pact  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  supposing  a 
breach  of  promise  in  the  former  to  take  place,  where 
would  be  found  the  remedy  ? 

F. — ^No  monarchical  constitution  can  be  expected 
to  declare  the  point  at  which  resistance  becomes  a 
duty;  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  bring  its  own 
remedy,  as  Edward  fatally  experienced. 

A . — ^The  barons  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  flieir  de- 
signs against  GaTeston ;  and  coming  armed  to  parlia- 

•  Rjmer,  new  editioii»  by  order  of  Gofcmmeot,  toI.  2. 
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ment,  they  insisted  on  his  dismissal  from  the  kingdom, 
oil  the  gromid  that  he  had  abased  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  by  obtaining  immoderate  grants,  and  taking  to 
his  own  use  the  best  jewels  of  the  crown:  the  lords  also 
tdd  Edward  ttiat  Graveston's  father  was  executed  for 
being  a  traitor  to  tl^  King  of  France;  that  his  mother 
was  bnmed  for  a  witch ;  flmt  Pi^rs  himself,  in  the  last 
reign,  was  banished  for  consenting  to  his  mother's 
witchcraft  ;^  and  that  he  bad  now  bewitched  the  king 
himself. 

P. — Such  charges,  supported  by  such  arguments, 
were  irresistible. 

4^ — ^Edward,  compelled  to  submit,  with  considerable 
dextmty  assisted  Gaveston  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
penalty,  by  sending  him  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  ^ 
lAneie  he  conducted  himself  with  skill  and  bravery.' 
The  confederated  nobles,  mollified  by  his  absoace,  and 
brought  over  by  the  civilities,  grants,  and  promises  of 
the  king,  in  a  few  months  permitted  the  favourite  to 
return  (1806);  but,  untaught  by  experience,  he  conti- 
mied  in  his  former  course  of  insolence,  levity,  and 
extravagance.  The  barons  again  confederated,  Gave- 
ston was  banished  to  the  continent,  and  was  again 
recalled ;  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  consequence,  and 
the  king  and  his  minion  retired  to  the  north,  in  hope  of 
raising  an  army ;  but  compelled  to  separate,  the  latter 
took  refuge  in  Scarborough  Castle,  wMch  being  ill  pro- 
vided,  Gaveston  surrendered'  on  conditions  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Henry  Percy,  who  removed  him  to 
Deddington  Castle,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  which  condi- 
tions, it  is  lamentable  to  remark,,  the  barons  had  not 
sufficient  honour  to  fulfil,  for  by  the  connivance  of 
P^nbroke,  the  castle,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  June, 

»  Sloir.  ^  Rfmer,  toI.  3.         «  T.  d%  la  Moor.         *  Walaingham. 
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1312^  being  beset  by  Warwick/  the  Black  Dog  of  Ar- 
denne,  the  garrison  made  no  resistance^  and  Gayeston 
was  immediately  conducted  to  Warwick  Castle.  The 
confederated  earls  repaired  thither,  and  without  regard 
to  the  agreement  of  his  capitulation,  or  any  sort  of  trial, 
they  ordered  his  execution,  which  took  place  at  Black- 
low  Hill,  near  Warwick.  To  a  proposal  to  save  his  life, 
a  voice  replied,  '^  You  have  caught  the  fox,  if  you  let 
him  go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."''  But  the 
death  of  Gaveston  was  afterwards  avenged  with  the 
blood  of  his  persecutors. 

F. — ^Tbis  execution  was  totally  indefensible,  even 
if  Gaveston  had  undergone  the  form  of  a  trial  by  the 
barons,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  law  of  the  land  he 
had  broken;  for,  excepting  some  dissipation  of  the 
pu1)lic  treasure,  his  only  crime  seems  to  have  been 
usurping  the  chief  share  in  the  king's  affection. 

A. — We  cannot  but  observe,  in  the  character  and 
situation  of  Gaveston,  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  great  favourite  of 
James  the  First :  the  same  surpassing  beauty  of  person, 
the  same  ebullient  vanity,  the  same  profusion,  insolence, 
and  levity,  the  same  bravery  and  skill  in  martial  exer- 
cises; their  end  alike  unfortunate — ^the  one  falling  by 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  tlie  other  by  the  equally  un- 
warranted punishment  of  confederate  enemies. 

P. — Edward  had  now  reigned  five  years,  and  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  Scotland  since  his  declining  the 
war  with  that  country  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

A. — An  equally  advantageous  position  the  English 
could  never  regain ;  for  in  spite  of  some  weak  efforts  of 
Edward,  the  Scots  during  that  interval  gradually  reco- 
vered most  of  their  fortified  places,  and  generally  ac- 

■  T.  (1c  la  Moor.  ^  Wabinghain.    Trokclowc. 
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knowledged  Robert  Brace  as  their  soyereign.  But  at 
leagtb  the  factions  of  England  being  somewhat  appeased 
by  the  death  of  Gaveston,  Edward  prepared  to  take 
vengeance ;  since  the  progress  of  Brace^  though  at  first 
viewed  with  indifierence  or  contempt,  was  become  the 
object  of  nniversal  resentment  and  indignation.  A 
mighty  army  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  was  col- 
lected by  Edward,  amounting  nearly  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  as  the  Scotish  writers  cal- 
culate. Its  first  object  was  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  strongly 
pressed  by  the  Scotish  king,  who  now  understood  that 
the  whole  force  of  his  adversary  would  move  in  this 
direction. 

F. — ^What  Brace  most  dreaded  was  the  strength  of 
the  English  cavalry;  he  commanded,  therefore,  in  every 
part  where  he  judged  they  were  likely  to  have  access, 
that  pits  should  be  dug,  and  so  carefully  covered  over 
with  tuirf  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.* 

A. — On  the  evening  of  Midsummer  day,  1314,  the 
Scotish  army  presented  itself  to  the  invaders,  drawn 
op  on  the  bank  of  the  burn  or  little  river  Bannock, 
about  two  miles  from  Stirling;^  it  consisted  of  thirty 
fiiousand  veteran  soldiers,  resolved  on  death  or  victory. 
A  desperate  skirmish  immediately  ensued  between  two 
bodies  of  cavalry,  in  which  Robert  Brace,  at  one 
stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  cleft  the  head  of  Henry  Bohun, 
an  English  knight,  to  the  very  chin,  in  sight  of  both 
annies.*  The  night,  short  as  it  was,  appeared  long  to 
the  expectant  combatants:  by  the  Scots **  it  was  said 
to  be  passed  in  devotion,  or  mutual  exhortation ;  and 
by  the  English  in  jollity,  as  they  sounded  ''  wassaile  and 
drinkhaile"*  in  their  cups  more  than  usual. 

•  T.dela  Moor.  ^  Mon.  Malmesb.  *  Ibid. 
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F. — Surely  flie  historians  might  have  passed  over 
the  piety  of  Scotish  soldiers  in  this  age. 

P. — Perhaps  it  was  copied  from  the  example  of  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

A. — ^At  dawn  of  day,  both  armies  put  thems^Tes  in 
motion.  The  young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  ne» 
phew,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  faUing  among  the 
concealed  pits,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed ;  * 
this  disaster  produced  great  confusion,  which  Sir  James 
Douglas,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Scotish  army,  observ- 
ing, immediately  made  a  furious  attack,  and  put  the 
division  to  total  rout.  The  English  infantry,  astonished 
at  the  defeat  of  their  horse,  and  seeing,  as  fliey  sup- 
posed, another  army  marching  along  the  hills,  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
This  unexpected  reinforcement  was  nothing  more  than 
the  waggoners  and  sumpter  boys  of  the  Scotish  camp, 
furnished  with  standards,  to  give  them  that  appearance.^ 
Edward  exhibited  no  want  of  personal  cowm^,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  Hie 
victory  of  the  Sco^  was  complete :  there  fell  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  English  barons  and  knights,  seven 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  ten  thousand  common  soldiers, 
at  the  lowest  computation. 

F. — No  one  but  the  unfortunate  Edward  could  have 
been  by  such  an  inferior  force  so  defeated,  and  tiiat 
without  any  peculiar  misconduct  or  blunder  on liis  own 
part ;  he  was  closely  pursued  by  horsemen,  with  Back 
eagerness  that  they  never  quitted  their  seats  for  sixty 
miles;  the  royal  refugee  took  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  and  thence  passed  by  sea  to  England."" 

A. — Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
which  is  remariLable  as  being  the  only  great  victory 

*  T.  d€  la  Moor.  ^  Fordua.  *  Mon.  Malmetb.  FordniL 
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which  the  Scots  ever  obtained  against  flie  English ;  it 
was  highly  glorious  to  Robert  Bruce^  as  it  established 
the  independence  of  bis  country^  and  fixed  him  on  the 
Arone  of  Scotland,  The  renown  and  popularity  thus 
acquired  have  continued  the  theme  of  just  exultation  to 
every  true  Scot  to  the  present  hour. 

F. — National  ballads  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  yet  remain.  On  this  occasion^  says  Fabian^  the 
Scots,  inflamed  with  pride^  made  this  rhyme  in  derision 
of  the  Englishmen : 

Maydens  of  Englandey  lore  may  ze  monniy 

For  sour  lemmans  ze  have  lost  at  Bannockysborne, 

With  bene  a  low. 
What!  mencth  the  kSng  of  Engiande 
%o  soooe  to  ha?e  woone  SooUande, 

With  romby  low. 

''  This  was  sung  in  dances  in  the  carols  of  the  maidens 
and  minstrels  of  Scotland^  many  days  after^  to  the  re- 
proof and  disdain  of  Englishmen,  with  divers  others^ 
which,''  says  the  old  chronicler/ ''  I  pass  over.** 

A. — ^Robert  Bruce  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  cele- 
brated by  a  bard  of  considerable  merit,  John  Barbour, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  flourished  about  sixty 
years  after  the  event  of  Bannockbum ;  the  language  of 
ibis  writer  is  quite  as  intelligible  as  that  of  Chaucer, 
and  the  work,  though  somewhat  of  the  longest,  the 
stoiy  being  extended  through  twenty  books,  unites 
nmch  historical  accuracy  with  considerable  poetical 
effect;  it  is  entitled  **  The  Acts  and  Life  of  the  most 
victorious  ccmqueror,  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,'* 
and  it  has  been  equally  popular  as  the  Life  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  by  Blind  Harry.  The  following 
verses,  divested  of  their  ancient  orthography,  are  flow- 
ing and  spirited : 

■  Fabian's  Chronicle. 
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Ah !  fineedom  is  a  noble  thing ; 
Freedom  makes  man  to  hare  liking ; 
Freedom  to  all  men  solace  gives : 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives. 

F. — Singalar  was  the  fate  of  Baston/  a  Carmelite 
friar  and  a  professed  poet.  Being  carried  by  Edward 
to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  his  victory^ 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Brace  compelled  the  unfor- 
tunate bard  to  sing  the  defeat  of  his  master.  The  poem 
in  Latin  verse  is  still  extant:  the  writer  thus  unwil- 
lingly commences  his  jingle : 

De  planctii  cndo,  metrum  cum  carmine  nudo, 
Risnm  retmdo,  dam  tali  themate  ludo. 

With  groans  I  hammer  out  thb  barren  strain : 
With  such  a  theme  how  can  I  but  complain. 

But  he  prudently  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  merit 
or  blame  on  either  side  in  the  quarrel : 

Sub  quo  rege  reo,  nescio,  teste  Deo. 

Which  king  b  blameable,  you'll  say  it's  odd ; 
But  I  am  ignorant,  so  help  me  God ! 

P. — So  extraordinary  a  work  must  have  cost  infinite 
labour  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  metre. 

F. — ^This  accumulation  of  poetical  authorities  re- 
minds us  of  Bayle's  remark^  that  a  collection  of  old 
ballads  is  no  unprofitable  companion  to  the  historian. 

A. — By  the  catastrophe  of  Bannockbum^  the  Eng- 
lish nation  was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition :  the 
Scots  devastated  the  northern  counties,  and  also  in- 
vaded Ireland ;  and  now,  in  addition  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeat,  were  added  the  distractions  of  an 
unprincipled  faction,  and  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
the  severest  famine  that  has  ever  afflicted  England. 
During  the  years  1315, 1316, 1317,  the  perpetual  rains 

■  Fordun. 
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and  cold  weather  had  not  only  destroyed  the  harvests, 
but  had  bred  a  mortality  *  among  the  cattle»  which 
raised  every  kind  of  provision  to  an  enormous  price : 
wheat  had  advanced  to  the  alarming  height  of  four 
pounds  per  quarter,  money  of  that  age.  Parliament 
vainly  endeavoured  to  assuage  the  evil,  by  fixing  a 
more  moderate  price  to  commodities/ 

F. — It  is  sufficiently  clear,  as  has  been  happily 
instanced,  that  when  the  quantity  of  a  consumable 
article  falls  so  far  short  as  to  afford  full  subsistence 
for  nine  months  only  of  the  year  instead  of  twelve, 
the  only  expedient  to  make  it  last  is  to  advance  the 
price,  which  compels  the  people  to  put  themselves 
upon  short  allowance. 

A. — ^Accordingly  the  parliament  soon  found  the  at- 
tempt to  be  impracticable,  and  repealed  their  ordinance. 
The  prices  which  they  affixed  are  somewhat  curious:'* 
for  the  best  stalled  ox,  twenty-four  shillings;  other 
oxen,  sixteen  shillings ;  a  fat  cow,  twelve  shillings ;  a 
fat  hog,  two  years  old,  three  shillings  and  fourpence;  a 
fat  wether,  unshorn,  twenty  pence,  if  shorn,  fourteen 
pence ;  a  fat  goose,  twopence  halfpenny ;  a  fat  capon, 
twopence;  a  fat  hen,  one  penny;  two  chickens,  one 
penny ;  four  pigeons,  one  penny ;  two  dozen  of  eggs, 
one  penny.  These  regulation  prices  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  market  in  its  usual  state. 

P. — But  they  differ  so  entirely  from  those  of  the 
present  time,  that  I  should  be  gratified  to  learn  what 
proportion  they  really  bore. 

A. — ^The  subject  is  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  that 
it  is  pardonable  to  remain  in  much  uncertainty  and 
ignorance ;  however,  to  assist  your  enquiry,  we  are  first 
to  premise,  that  the  money  pound,  both  in  the  Saxon 

•  Walsinghara.  ^  Rot.  Pari.  7  Ed.  11. 
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times  and  after  the  Conquest,  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
tibe  Third,  contained  literally  a  pound  of  silrer.  Tower 
weight,  a  trifle  less  than  the  poun^d  troy ;  this  pound 
t>f  silver  was  coined  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies, 
each  weighing  twenty-two  grains  and  a  half,  which 
were)  the  chrrent  coin  of  the  realm,  the  shilling  being 
merely  a  denomination  of  money,  and  not  a  coin  tfll 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  making  the  com- 
patison  between  the  value  of  money  in  these  middle 
ages  and  the  present  time,  we  must  first  consider  tile 
real  weight  of  the  Coin  mentioned,  wldch  was  duM 
times  heavier  than  money  of  the  same  denomination 
now ;  and  then,  from  the  rarity  of  the  precious  metals 
before  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  we  must 
judge  how  much  further  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
would  go  in  the  purchase  of  labour  and  necessary 
conmtodities. 

F. — ^The  great  difficulty  lies  in  our  uncertain  know- 
ledge of  tlie  common  prices  of  the  most  frequent  arti- 
cles of  consumption ;  in  general  we  may  remark,  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  appear  to  have  been  much 
cheaper  and  the  luxuries  much  dearer  flian  at  present. 

A* — Some  calculators  have  supposed,  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  same  weight  of  silver,  at  the  period  of  the 
C<mquest  and  for  some  centuries  after,  was  ten  times 
greater  than  at  present.  This  opinion  was  thought 
to  overrate  the  value  of  ancient  money ;  but  as  most 
articles  of  living  have  further  advanced  in  price,  I 
think  the  valuation  will  now  be  found  sufficiently 
exact.  In  the  year  1256,  Matthew  Paris  calls  a  cer- 
tain sheriflf  of  Northumberland,  Sir  William  Lisle,  a 
rich  man,  having  an  estate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum ;  if  we  consider  that  this  sum  was 
equivalent  in  weight  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
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pvesent  money,  luid  if  we  mnltiply  it  by  ten,  it  will 
produce  an  income  n(  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds: 
«id  now^a-days  a  high  sheriff  of  a  county  would  not 
be  ooBsidered  a  rich  man  with  a  smaller  fortune.  An- 
othor  corroboration^  perhaps  more  in  point,  is  the 
salary  usually  paid  to  curates,  which  we  are  told,  be- 
fore the  year  1848,  was  four  or  five  marks;*  a  maik 
beii^  worth  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  the  weight 
of  four  raaiks  was  consequently  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  modem  shillings,  and  multiplying  this  sum 
by  ten,  the  result  will  be  eighty  pounds :  a  remarkable 
coincidence  witii  the  common  emolument  now  received 
l|f  MM  Ubmriova  class  of  the  clergy. 

P. — CSonsequently,  if  we  multiply  any  of  these  an- 
cient prices  by  thirty,  we  shall  bring  them  to  an  equality 
with  those  of  the  present  day. 

it. — Just  so;  or  at  least  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
feign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  the  first  reduction 
was  made  in  the  weight  of  the  current  coin.  In  the 
Sa^Lon  times,  though  the  money  pound  was  of  the  same 
wei^t  as  with  the  Anglo-Normans,  yet  that  people 
divided  it  into  forty-eight  nominal  shillings,  and  each 
shilling  into  five  pennies  ;**  therefore,  though  the  pound 
and  the  penny  were  of  the  same  weight  and  value  both 
before  and  after  the  Conquest,  yet  the  shilling  was  a 
totally  different  sum,  the  Norman  shilling  containing 
twdvepence,  the  Saxon  only  fivepence;  when,  there- 
fore, we  read  that  with  the  Saxons  a  sheep  was  worth 
a  shilling  and  an  ox  eight  shillings,  we  must  calculate 
the  weight  of  the  former  sum  as  equal  only  to  fifteen 
pence,  and  of  the  latter  to  no  more  than  ten  shillings, 
modem,  which  multiplied  by  ten,  the  sheep  would  now 
produce  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  ox  five 

■  Knyghton.  ^  Fleetwood,  Chron.  Pretiosum. 
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pounds.  These  prices  prove  that  domestic  animals, 
which  require  but  little  care  to  rear,  were  at  that  time 
sufficiently  cheap :  a  horse  was  dearer,  being  valued  at 
thirty  shillings  Saxon,  equivalent  to  eighteen  pounds. 
The  average  price  of  com  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
unknown:  during  a. severe  famine,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  wheat  rose  to  sixty  pennies  the 
quarter,*  which  multiplied  by  thirty,  will  give  sev^a 
pounds  ten  shillings  modem  value;  a  high  price  cer- 
tainly, but  not  approaching  that  of  this  famine  in  1317, 
to  which  if  we  apply  our  usual  scale,  we  shall  find  the 
quarter  of  wheat  at  the  inaccessible  price  of  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds. 

R — ^The  wonderful  fluctuation  in  price  of  this  first 
necessary  of  life,  as  well  as  the  various  prices  at  dif- 
ferent places,  must  have  exposed  the  nation  to  great 
inconvenience.  In  1258,  a  quarter  of  wheat  sold  at 
Northampton  for  twenty  shillings,  whilst  at  Dunstable** 
it  fetched  only  six  shillings  and  eightpence ;  this  could 
not  have  happened  if  intelligence  had  been  regular  and 
commercial  intercourse  at  all  easy.  In  contrast  to  the 
enormous  price  of  wheat  just  stated,  in  1317,  the  next 
price  we  meet  with,  a  few  years  after,  is  only  two 
shillings  per  quarter,  equivalent  to  three  pounds  mo- 
dem ;  but  even  from  this  price,  low  us  it  may  seem, 
we  may  gather,  that  wheat  being  a  species  of  manufac- 
ture requiring  some  skill  and  labour  to  raise,  bore  a 
much  higher  proportion  in  value  at  all  times  than 
butchers*  meat 

A. — ^This  devouring  famine  increased  the  king's 
unpopularity,  though  we  may  conclude^  that  no  miscon- 
duct on  his  part  could  cause  or  augment  such  a  cala- 
mity; but  a  certain  impostor,  one  John  Deydras,*"  the 

•  Sax.  Chron.      ^  Chronicle  of  DunsUble,  1258.      <  Higden,  Polychron. 
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son  of  a  tanner  at  Exeter,  thinking  any  trifle  would 
cause  a  revolt,  gave  oat  that  he  was  himself  the  son 
of  tiie  late  King  Edward,  but  had  been  changed  at 
nurse. 

P. — Happy  for  the  unfortunate  monarch  on  the 
throne  could  this  Irish  pretension  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

A. — But  as  it  failed,  the  promoter  of  the  imposition 
was  speedily  hanged.  About  this  time,  as  Edward  on 
a  certain  holiday  was  dining  in  public  in  Westminster 
Hall,*  a  woman  in  a  mask^  gaily  attired,  came  on 
horseback  and  delivered  him  a  letter ;  the  king  imagin- 
ing that  it  contained  something  proper  to  divert  him,  or- 
dered it  to  be  read  aloud ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
only  outrageous  reproaches  for  his  cowardice,  tjrranny, 
and  flie  various  grievances  of  his  reign.  The  woman 
being  apprehended,  confessed  that  she  was  bribed  to 
the  action  by  a  certain  knight. 

F. — Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  general 
discontent,  than  that  the  knight,  when  interrogated,  did 
not  deny  the  fact,  but  asserted  that,  believing  the  king 
would  read  the  letter  in  private,  he  thought  it  the 
properest  way  to  let  him  know  the  complaints  of  his 
subjects. 

A. — The  evils  of  the  famine  were  but  temporary^ 
those  of  a  faction,  which  now  sought  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  lasting.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin- 
german  to  the  king,  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third,  of  a 
haughty  and  turbulent  disposition,  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  barons  that  England  ever  saw,  possessing  no 
less  than  six  earldoms,  with  a  proportionable  and  con- 
sequently an  immense  estate :  with  this  preponderating 
interest  he  obtained  from  parliament  an  ordinance,  by 

•  Walangham. 
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whioh  the  govemment  was  vested  in  twelve  bamu/ 
whose  power  totally  eclipsed^  if  it  did  not  annihilate, 
the  regal  authority. 

P. — His  conduct  so  far  resembled  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

A. — ^Taking  advantage  of  the  national  misfortunes, 
Lancaster  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  councU, 
and  ruled  all  things  at  his  pleasure ;  by  bis  treachery 
he  so  directed  that  no  advantage  should  be  gained 
against  the  Scots  which  might  confer  reputation  upon 
Edward ;  but  he  was  at  length  defeated,  no  unfirequent 
case  with  politicians  of  his  class,  by  an  instrument  of 
his  own  raising:  he  had  promoted  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  king,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,;  to 
the  office  of  chamberlain,*"  a  young  man  of  noble  birtti, 
ample  fortune,  and  amiable  person,  but  who,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  his  father,  a  nobleman  venerable  both  for 
his  years  and  character,  soon  judged  that  he  should 
better  promote  his  interests  by  flattering  the  indinations 
of  his  sovereign,  than  by  continuing  the  tool  of  a  &nf> 
tion;  and  consequently,  by  ^the  most  obsequious  sub- 
mission, he  soon  acquired  the  same  ascendancy  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  unfortunate  Gaveston* 

F. — ^The  king,  fully  sensible  of  his  own  incapacity 
for  serious  business,  naturally  sought  to  be  directed ; 
but  every  successive  favourite  seeming  to  be  exaltad 
above  his  natural  rank  in  the  state,  excited  the  envy  of 
the  nobility  and  hatred  of  the  people. 

A. — No  sooner  was  the  attachment  of  the  king  to 
the  two  Spensers  made  known,  than  the  turbul^it  nobles 
immediately  regarded  them  as  rivals  in  power,  and 
sought  by  the  most  violent  means  their  destruction.^ 
The  younger  Spenser  having  married  one  of  the  three 

•  Rymer,  voU3.  ^  T.  dc  la  Moor.  •  Ibid. 
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dangfatom^  coheiresses  of  the  great  family  of  Clar^  earl 
of  Gloacester,  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  two  of 
flie  nobility  who  had  married  the  two  other  daughters, 
oonceming  the  division  of  these  large  possessions.  The 
transaction  was  properly  the  subject  of  a  law-suit,  but 
it  excited  a  civil  war:  the  barons  flew  to-anns^and 
devastated  the  estates  of  the  Spensers  in  various  parts 
(rf*  the  kingdom/  and  demanded  of  the  king  the  banish- 
ment of  these  noblemen,  both  at  that  time  abroad  on 
business  of  the  state.  Edward  very  justly  replied,  that 
as  the  Spensers  were  not  even  accused  of  any  crime, 
his  conmation  oath  restrained  him  from  giving  an  assent 
to  so  illegal  a  demand.^ 

F. — This  firmness  lasted  but  a  short  time,  the  weak 
bst  unfortunate  mcmarcb  soon  yielding  to  the  violence 
aii4.  menaces  of  his  barons. 

A. — An  incident  socm  occurred,  which,  by  affording 
Edward  a  plausible  pretence  for  raising  a  military  force, 
rdeased  him  from  this  thraldom.  The  queen  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  kBecket's  tomb  at  Canterbury, 
proposed  to  lodge  during  a  night  at  the  royal  castle  of 
Iiedes,  in  Kent,  the  custody  of  which  had  been  coip.- 
mitted  by  the  king  to  Lord  Badlesmere,  who  indeed 
was  absent,  but  the  Lady  Badlesmere  refused  admis- 
skMi  to  the  queen;  and  during  the  altercation  several  of 
the  royal  attendants  were  killed." 

P. — ^Her  ladyship  surely  afforded  a  poor  specimen 
of  ancient  English  hospitality. 

iL — ^llie  Baron  Badlesmere,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
avowed  the  act  of  his  wife,  but  no  one  pretended  to 
justify  such  unwarrantable  insolence.  Edward  assem- 
bling an  army,  took  the  castle  and  hanged  the  governor, 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Colepepper ;  the  lady  and 

•  Mttrimuth.  ^  Walsingham.  <  Ibid. 
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her  children  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  baron 
being  soon  after  taken  was  executed.^  Edward  having 
now  concerted  measures  with  his  friends  throughout 
England,  threw  off  the  mask,  ventured  to  annul  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  the  Spensers,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantages  with  such  success,  that  Lan- 
caster, who  had  openly  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Scots,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner :  having 
been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  Gaveston's  execu- 
tion, Edward  now  retaliated  by  subjecting  the  earl  to 
the  same  ignominious  punishment.'' 

F. — ^The  memory  of  this  nobleman  is  worth  the 
notice  of  posterity,  only  from  his  extreme  opulence; 
the  extent  of  which  we  may  guess,  from  the  annual 
consumption  in  his  household  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  pipes  of  wine."^  This  immense  wealth 
conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  working  consider- 
able mischief:  of  common-place  talent,  he  sought  to 
gratify  his  ambition  by  a  turbulent  invasion  of  the 
laws  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  his  death  indeed,  by 
exhibiting  one  of  those  extreme  reverses  of  fortune 
which  the  English  history  too  frequently  presents,  at- 
tracts our  attention.  On  the  22d  of  March,  132^,  Lan- 
caster was  led  from  his  own  castle  at  Pomfret,  to  a 
hill  about  a  mile  distant,  mounted  on  a  lean  and  sorry 
jade,  and  attired  in  a  sordid  dress,  with  a  hood  placed 
upon  his  head ;  in  the  way  he  was  pelted  by  the  people 
with  mud,  who  taunted  him  with  the  title  of  King 
Arthur,  for  such  name  he  had  assumed  in  his  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  Scots.  '^  King  of  heaven,"  be 
exclaimed,  '^  grant  me  mercy,  for  the  king  of  earth  has 
forsaken  me.'"*    He  then  knelt  down,  with  his  face  to 


■  Walsiogfaam.  ^  T.  dc  U  Moor. 

«  Stow,  Surrey,  ^  Leland,  Collect,  rol.  2. 
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the  east,  but  he  was  ordered  to  turn  to  the  north,  that 
he  might  look  towards  his  friends,  meaUiing  the  Scots; 
and  the  executioner  then  finished  his  oflSce.* 

A. — So  decided  an  advantage  over  the  rebellions 
barons  would  under  any  other  reign  have  secured  the 
stability  of  the  government;  but  Edward^s  unfortunate 
choice  of  his  favourites  defeated  such  propitious  au- 
spices. The  Spensers  now  returned  from  exile,  seizing 
for  themselves  the  larger  part  of  the  late  forfeited 
estates  of  Lancaster  and  other  barons,  renewed  the 
general  feeling  of  discontent ;  and  such  was  their  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  rapacity,  that  the  nation  began  to 
regret  even  the  loss  of  Gaveston.  The  younger  Spenser 
having  excited  the  animosity  of  the  queen,  she  pursued 
her  revenge  with  such  an  artful  pertinacity  as  has  been 
seldom  exceeded.  Isabella  altogether  despising  her 
husband,  became  at  this  time  enamoured  of  Roger 
Mortimer,^  a  young  and  powerful  baron  of  the  western 
marches,  and  the  decided  enemy  of  the  Spensers.  This 
nobleman  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape :  during  one  stormy 
night,  having  lulled  his  keepers  by  a  sleeping  draught, 
which  was  infused  in  their  wine  at  a  banquet,  he 
broke  through  the  wall  of  his  chamber  into  the  kitchen, 
from  whence  getting  out  by  the  roof,  and  using  a  ladder 
of  cords  provided  by  his  friends,  he  descended;  a  boat 
being  obtained,  he  put  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  landed 
on  the  continent  in  safety.* 

P. — I  think  we  may  perceive  the  operation  of  the 
queen's  gold  in  this  transaction  as  much  as  of  the 
narcotic  infusion. 

A. — Isabella  obtained  permission  to  visit  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  dispute  between  Edward 

•  Walsiogbani.  Trokelowe.  ^  T.  de  la  Moor.  *  Blaneford. 
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and  the  French  king,  her  brother,  respecting  his  dains 
to  the  feudal  superiority  of  Guienne.  During  the  nch 
gotiation,  a  demand  was  made  that  Edward  diouM 
come  over  and  perform  in  person  the  usual  homage; 
but  Spenser,  foreseeing  great  inconveniences,  either  in 
suffering  Edward  to  leave  the  kingdom  alone,  or  in  ao* 
companying  him  to  Paris,  where  he  well  knew  he  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  frpm  the  queen's  well-dissembled 
animosity,  started  various  objections  *  to  the  proposal ; 
and  during  the  delay  which  they  occasioned,  he  su^ 
fered  his  master  to  fall  into  an  unsuspected  but  deadly 
snare,  Isabella  having  artfully  represented  to  the 
English  council  that  the  king  might  resign  Gmeoiie 
to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  hcHoage 
the  French  monarch  would  accept  as  his  father^s 
substitute.^ 

F. — Such  a  happy  expedient  seemed  calculated  to 
remove  all  difficulties  and  satisfy  all  objections. 

A. — Soon  after  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales  (1325,)  the  queen  lived  witii  Mortimer 
in  the  most  declared  intimacy;  and  havii^  now  got 
into  her  hands  the  heir  of  the  English  monarchy,  she 
resolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of 
the  favourite.  Edward  becoming  alaimed,  required  her 
speedy  return ;  but  she  replied,  that  she  would  never 
set  foot  in  England  till  Spenser  was  yemoved  for  ever 
from  the  presence  and  councils  of  the  king.* 

F. — Edward's  letter  in  answer  to  Ins  ''  dame''  is 
still  extant:  he  afllrms  tliat  her  fears  of  Spenser  were 
a  mere  pretence ;  that  she  had  never  betrayed  the  least 
suspicion  in  England ;  that  she  had  taken  leave  ctf  him 
as  a  friend,  and  during  her  absence  had  written  letters 
to  him  full  of  professions  of  esteem.    The  king  goes  on 

*  BfobMalmesb.  ^  Rymer,  vol.  4.  •  Wajanghiin. 
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l»  M0ert»  that  since  b^  marriage  she  had  always  been 
tinated  wiA  honour  and  kindness ;  and  that  if  he  had 
sometimes  q^en  to  her  words  of  rebuke,  it  was  always 
in  secret,  and  beeanse  she  bad  deserved  them  by  her 
firiMes.*  The  postscript  in  the  king's  letter  to  the 
prince,  written  at  the  same  time,  is  extremely  charac- 
tmstic,  and  by  no  means  discreditable  to  bis  under- 
standing: 


I  ; 


"  Edward,  Fair  Son,  Beaufiiz, 

■ '  a:  ''  Though  you  are  of  tender  age,  take  our 

commands  tenderly  to  heart,  and  perform  them  humbly 
and  ifiiiefly,  as  ycm  wish  to  escape  our  anger  and  heavy 
indignation,  and  as  you  love  your  own  profit  and  ho- 
aav;  and  follow  no  advice  contrary  to  the  will  of 
ynmr  fiErther,  as  the  wise  kii^  Solomon  teaches  you ;  and 
send  us  word  immediately  what  you  mean  to  do,  know- 
ing diis,  that  if  we  find  you  hereafter  disobedient  to  our 
1^  we  will  take  care  that  you  shall  feel  it  to  the  last 
day  of  your  Itle;  and  that  other  sons  shall  learn  from 
jour  example  not  to  disobey  their  lords  and  fathers." 

A. — The  conduct  of  Isabella,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, obtained  for  her  great  popularity  in  England: 
with  consummate  address  she  affianced  her  son,  4he 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  Fhilippa,  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Holland  and  Hainault ;  ^  and  from  this  new  alliance 
she  was  supplied  with  a  small  army  of  about  three 
Aousand  men,  and  landed  with  th^n  in  Harwich  bar- 
bour>  Septi  34, 1326 :  to  render  her  cause  more  popu- 
lar, she  renewed  her  declaration,  that  her  purpose  was 
solely  to  free  the  king  and  kingdom  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Spensers.*    By  these  pretensions  three  princes 

*  Rymer,  toI.  4.  ^  T.  de  la  Moor.  *  Ypod.  Neus. 
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of  the  blood,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  several  of  the 
prelates,  were  induced  to  join  her  party.  By  the  de- 
sertion of  Robert  de  Watteville,  who  was  sent  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  malcontents,  the  unfortunate  > 
Edward,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  found  himself  without  resource 
and  departed  for  the  west.*  The  elder  Spenser,  lately 
created  Earl  of  Winchester,  was  left  governor  of  Bristol 
Castle,  but  the  garrison  mutinied  and  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  this  venerable  nobleman, 
who  had  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly, 
without  trial,  witness,  accusation,  or  answer,  condemned 
to  death ;  he  was  hanged  in  armour  on  a  gibbet,  and  his 
body  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs> 

F. — He  had  then  indeed  reason  to  repeat  the  curse 
which,  when  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  had 
formerly  bestowed  upon  his  son  as  the  cause  of  hi& 
disgrace  and  misery .« 

P. — But  the  old  nobleman  should  have  recollected 
that  the  son  originally  acted  upon  his  father's  counsel. 

A. — King  Edward,  in  company  with  the  younger 
Spenser,  took  shipping  for  Ireland,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds  and  for  some  time 
sought  concealment  in  the  mountains  of  Wales;  but 
at  length  they  were  discovered  near  the  monastery  of 
Neath,  in  Glamorganshire :  the  king  was  taken  for  safe 
custody  to  Kenilworth  Castle  ;*  but  the  favourite,  being 
carried  to  Hereford,  was  condemned  by  the  same  sum- 
mary process  as  his  father,  and  was  at  once  led  to  exe- 
cution, being  clothed  in  a  black  gown,  with  the  arms  of 
the  family  reversed,  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
nettles/ 

•  Wainngham.  ^  Ibid.  <  Lelaod,  Collect.  to1.2. 
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F. — -But  let  me  whisper  a  question  in  yonr  ear :  may 
we  not,  from  the  extraordinary  particulars  related  by 
Froissait  of  this  execution^  as  well  as  his  gross  decla- 
ration of  the  cause,  trace  the  ground  of  the  general  ani- 
mosity to  Spenser  ? 

A, — Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  public  ac- 
cusation of  the  king,  of  Gaveston,  or  of  Spenser :  when 
an  abandoned  adultress,  like  Isabella,  aided  by  her 
paramour,  resolves  on  the  ruin  of  her  husband,  nothing 
ean  be  easier  than  to  invent  and  circulate  the  most 
odious  insinuations ;  nor  are  the  cruelties  practised  on 
this  occasion  of  the  least  proof,  as  according  to  the 
same  authority,*  they  were  repeated  on  Mortimer  him- 
self when  he  in  turn  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  public  exe- 
ci|tioner.  A  parliament  being  assembled  by  Isabella, 
it  drew  up  a  charge  against  the  king  in  six  artides,^ 
which,  though  framed  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  con- 
tained little  more  than  an  accusation  of  incapacity  for 
government,  of  neglecting  public  business,  and  of  being 
swayed  by  evil  counsellors. 

F. — ^The  frivolous  nature  of  such  charges  is  cer- 
tainly a  better  vindication  of  Edward's  government  in 
the  eyes  of  considerate  persons,  than  at  this  distance 
of  time  can  otherwise  easily  be  made ;  and  yet  in  the 
sixth  article  there  is  an  obscure  and  dark  allusion. 

A. — ^The  parliament  having  declared  that  Edward 
was  deposed,  proclaimed  the  young  prince  Regent: 
Isabella  counterfeited  the  most  violent  grief,  shedding 
floods  of  tears,  and  repeatedly  falling  into  fits;*  the 
prince  with  more  sincerity  declaring  bis  unwillingness 
to  reign  without  his  father's  consent,  commissioners 
were  despatched  to  Edward,  at  Kenilworth,  requiring 
his  resignation:  the  hapless  monarch,  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  them,  prophetic  of  his  doom,  sank  down  upon 

*  'FroiMifiit.        ^  Pari.  Hift,yol.  1,  from  the  Records.        *  WHlsingham. 
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fbe  floor  in  a  gwoon;*  but  on  recoveiy  replied  to 
menaces^  that  he  sobmitted  to  his  fate :  one  of  the  de- 
putation. Judge  Tmssel,  in  the  name  of  the  prelatei, 
earls,  barons,  and  people  of  England,  as  their  procu- 
rator, renounced  all  homage,  fealty^  and  obedienoe; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Blonnt,  high  steward,  Hhea  broke  his 
staff  of  office,  and  declared  all  the  king's  officers  4i8* 
charged  from  their  serrice ;  and  thus  this  extraotdinaiy 
ceremony  ended  (Jan.  20, 1387).^  •• » 

F. — The  people  cif  England,  being  wrought  into  a 
▼iolent  rage  agamst  Edward,  had  considered  the  queen 
and  Mortimer  as  angels  sent  from  heaven  for  their  deii*- 
verance ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  connection  btilww 
these  persons  became  better  undesstood^^  mat  H  was 
even  publicly  noticed  by  tiie  clergy  in  their  pulpits.  It 
was  soon  found  to  be  far  from  angelic,  and  awakened 
in  the  most  stapid  and  deluded  of  Edward's  subjects  a 
degree  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  their  wretched  seve* 
reign.  To  counteract  the  schemes  which  began  to  be 
formed  for  his  deliverance,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Andrew  Orleton,  an  ancient  enemy  of  Edward's,  preached 
before  the  queen  at  Oxford,  from  the  text,'  **  My  head, 
my  head  I"  and  ui^ed  publicly  that  a  bad  king,  the  dis<* 
tempered  head  of  a  state,  was  not  to  be  cured  by  any 
chimrgery,  and  darkly  hinted  the  necessity  of  severing 
it  from  the  body. 

A. — ^The  Earl  of  Leicester,  now  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
to  whose  custody  Edward  had  been  committed,  treated 
the  royal  captive  vdth  much  humanity  and  respect;* 
this  causing  alarm  to  Mortimer,  he  was  removed  from 
Kenilworth,  and  given  over  to  Lord  Berkely,  Sir  John 
Maltravers,  and  Goumay,  who  were  to  keep  him  a 
month  by  turns.  The  king  was  first  carried  to  Corfe 
Castle,  then  to  Bristol,  and  last  to  Berkely  Castle.   In 

•  T.dela  Moor.     ^  Ibid*      '  WaMnghftm.      '  T.dela  Moor.    •  niid. 
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Us  jonnMly  to  ib^  Utter  place  he  was  treated  with 
eyery  species  of  indignity  by  Maltravers  and  Groamay, 
who  api>eared  as  if  they  designed  to  break  his  heart 
by  ill-treatment :  they  made  him  ride  in  the  Hig^t^time 
in  sordid  and  thin  clothing,  without  covering  to  his 
head,  which  in  derision  they  crowned  with  hay;*  and 
fearing  a  rescue,  they  proposed  to  disguise  him  by 
dunring  off  his  hair  and  beard :  as  they  calne  near  a 
ditdb  they  compelled  him  to  alight  from  his  horee,  and 
seating  him  on  a  midehill  they  prepared'  for  that  opu^ 
tatioB  with  oold  and  muddy  water:  die  spirits  of  Ed- 
ward mt  length  were  orercome,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
ncimmed,'^  See^  I  have  tiius  provided  clean  and  warm 
wMer,  whether  you  will  or  no/'*"  His  life  was  altera 
wards  attempted  by  poison,  which  the  natural  strength 
of  his  constitution  resisted ;  and  his  merciless  keepers 
heaped  up  ordute  of  every  sort  beneath  his  window^  la 
hope  that  the  infection  would  destroy  him.* 

Fd — ^In  justice  to  Lord  Berkely  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  these 
Mmrmities ;  indeed  he  was  tried  in  the  next  reign,  as 
being  privy  to  the  murder,  but  acquitted,  on  the  plea 
that, ''  lying  sick  at  Bradelye  without  the  said  castle, 
he  knew  not  what  was  done  therein,  nor  was  consenting 
thereto/'* 

A. — ^The  ruffians  finding  the  effect  of  their  cruelty 
too  tardy,  sent  to  Mortimer  for  further  instructions: 
with  his  answ^  was  said  to  come  the  famous  letter  of 
the  Bii^p  of  Hereford,  containing  the  well-known  am* 
Inguous  sentence : 

Edwardmii  occideve  oolite  timere  bonum  est;* 

which  depended  on  the  insertion  of  a  comma  whether 
it  carried  life  or  death. 


•  T.delaMoor.  ^  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 
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P. — If  the  point  be  inserted  after  noUie^  the  line 
means. 

To  IdD  EdwBid  be  unwiUing,  to  fear  is  good. 

If  after  iimere,  then  the  sense  rans  in  somewhat  awk- 
ward English, 

To  kin  Edward  be  nnwilliiig  to  fear,  it  b  good ; 

that  is,  be  not  afraid  to  kill  Edward. 

F. — ^The  shameful  equivocation,  we  may  suppose, 
was  sent  without  being  pointed  at  all,  and  it  was  inter- 
preted accordingly  by  its  worst  construction. 

A. — ^The  termination  of  Edward's  life  was  attended 

by  circumstances  of  the  most  appalling  barbarity :  in 

the  dead  of  the  night  (Sept.  21, 1327),  Maltravers  and 

Goumay  entered  his  chamber,  and  seizing  the  deposed 

monarch,  threw  him  on  the  bed,  and  held  him  down 

with  a  table:  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  miserable 

sufferer  were  heard  by  many,  both  within  and  without 

the  castle;   they  were   occasioned  by  the  assassins 

forcing  a  red  hot  iron,  which  they  inserted  through  a 

horn,  into  his  bowels;  but  thus,  though  no  outward 

marks  of  violence  were  discoverable  on  the  body,*  the 

atrocious  transaction  remained  no  secret. 
p 

Berkely,  whose  feir  seat  hath  been  femous  long. 

Let  thy  sad  echoes  shriek  a  deadly  sound ; 
To  the  vast  air  complun  thy  grierons  wrong. 

And  keep  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  woiind> 

So  sang  the  nearly  fo?gotten  poet  Michael  Dra3rton. 
It  requires  not  a  microscopic  eye  to  discover  whence 
the  ''Bard"  of  Gray  dre^  his  image  on  the  same 
subject: 

The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkely's  roofe  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king. 

A. — When  the  murder  had  transpired,  the  queen 
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and  Mortimer,  as  might  be  supposed,  disowned  their 
instmments,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight/ 
A  prince  less  fit  to  govern  a  rude  and  turbolent  people 
than  Edward  of  Caernarvon  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
In  the  strength,  stature,  and  beauty  of  his  person  he 
bore  a  great  likeness  to  his  father;^  but  beyond  exter- 
nals all  resemblance  ceased.  Though  not  remarkably 
deficient  in  personal  courage,  Edward  had  no  talents 
for  war;  nor  was  he  better  qualified  for  the  conduct  of 
political  afiairs,  his  loquacity  always  betraying  his 
secrets.  To  a  narrow  genius  was  added  a  taste  for  low 
and  frivolous  company,  such  as  dancers,  buffoons, 
minstrels,  bargemen,  carters,  and  mechanics ;  amongst 
whom  he  could  better  indulge  his  inclination  to  drink, 
and  be  more  free  in  venting  his  hasty  temper.  Inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  what  was  for  his  advantage,  he 
followed  his  humour  without  troubling,  himself  about 
the  consequences ;  and,  like  his  grandfather  Henry  the 
Third,  he  chose  rather  to  forfeit  the  affection  of  his 
people  than, deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  heaping 
favours  on  those  he  loved. 

F. — In  an  authentic  MS.  of  this  king's  expenses  is 
the  following  curious  entry:  '^Paid  to  James  de  St. 
Alban's,  the  king's  painter,  who  danced  before  the  king 
upon  a  table,  and  made  him  laugh  heartily,  a  gift,  one 
shiUing.* 

P. — Did  the  strikingly  contrasted  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  Edward  produce  any  material  alteration  or 
improvement  in  the  general  aspect  of  society  in  England  ? 

A. — Science  and  literature  seem  to  have  made  no  pro- 
gress in  either  reign,  if  they  did  not  somewhat  retrograde. 
The  English  tongue  continued  yet  in  a  rude  and  un- 
formed state ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more  intelligible  than  the 

*  T.  de  la  Moor.  ^  Knyghton.  *  Antiq.  Repertory,  toI.  2. 
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language  of  the  century  preceding.  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, bom  1230,  has  been  called  by  Heame  the  English 
Ennins,  and  has  occasionally  been  quoted  as  an  histo- 
rical  authority :  he  wrote  a  rhyming  chronicle,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  imaginary  Brute  to  his  own  time,  1280 : 
its  early  part  is  merely  a  cold  prosaic  translation  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  which  in  its  original 
state  possesses  much  more  of  a  poetic  spirit.  The 
following  specimen  of  the  obsolete  style  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  esteem  quite  sufficient: 

WallR  he  lete  make  al  aboute,  and  yates  ap  and  doan 

And  after  Lnd,  that  waa  is  name,  he  clopede  it  Ludstown ; 

The  herte  jate  of  the  toon,  that  yut  stout  there  and  is. 

He  let  hit  clupie  Ladgate,  after  his  own  name  I  wis. 

The  tonn  me  dnpeth  that  is  wide  couth. 

And  now  me  dupeth  it  London,  that  is  lighter  in  the  moutii. 

F. — ^This  is  stupid  enough ;  and  yet  the  latter  part 
of  the  poem  becomes  less  wearisome,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  crusade  is  not  only  entertaioing  but 
animated. 

A. — A  few  years  later  (1388)  died  another  rhyming 
chronicler,  Robert  Mannjrng,  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Brunne,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  thence  more  frequently 
called  Robert  de  Brunne :  he  was  chiefly  a  translator. 
His  voluminous  woik,  called  Le  Brut,  is  a  translation 
from  the  French  rhyming  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land by  Maister  Wace,*  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second. 
This  part  of  the  work  has  not  been  printed,  but  the  story 
having  been  continued  in  the  French  tongue,  from  the 
death  of  Cadwallader  to  that  of  Edward  the  First,  by 
Peter  Langtoft,  canon  of  Bridlington,  was  also  trans- 
lated by  Robert  de  Brnnne,  and  was  first  published  by 
Thomas  Heame.  This  poet  shows  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  versification,  as  his  verses,  though  printed 
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mn  Alexandrines,  evince  a  great  facility  in  rhyming, 
and  exhibit  a  very  early  specimen  of  our  common  bal- 
lad metre,  which  the  anthor  happily  calls  rhyme  entre- 
Iac6e: 

Richard  at  Godia  board 

Hia  man  had  and  hia  jrighti : 
Hear  now  awilk  a  word 

He  apake  to  his  knights : 

Ne  till  Acre  go. 

Till  the  castle  be  taken 
That  Philip  went  fro, 

For  us  hath  it  forsaken. 

The  dikes  were  foil  wide 

That  dosed  the  castle  about, 
And  deep  on  ilka  side. 

With  bankis  high  without. 

With  great  doable  chains 

Drawn  oyer  the  gate» 
And  fifty  armed  swains 

Porters  at  that  gate.* 

F. — Though  this  is  more  narrative  than  poetic,  yet 
the  style  exceeds  in  elegance  any  poem  that  had  yet 
appeared,  and  must  have  been  an  useful  study  to  suc- 
ceeding versifiers. 

A. — ^In  the  composition  of  Latin  the  same  barbarous 
style  continued  which  drew  down  the  censures  of  Arch- 
hisbq[i  Kilwarby  half  a  century  before ;  and  in  Latin 
poetry  no  specimen  is  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  to 
the  writers  of  the  era  of  Henry  the  Second :  one  of  the 
beat  pieces,  consisting  of  a  lament  in  one  hundred  and 
twelve  verses,  has  been  attributed  to  the  unfortunate 
Edward,  during  his  confinement  at  Kenilworth ;  but  as 
fhe  taste  of  this  prince  was  decidedly  low,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  poem  was  the  production  of 
William  of  Wyrcester  two  centuries  later,  in  whose 
amials  it  originally  appeared :  could  it  be  allowed  as 

■  Ellis,  Specimens  of  eaily  English  foctr}',  voL  1. 
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genuine,  though  it  did  not  prove  the  king  a  poet,  it 
would  yet  evince  a  decent  degree  of  scholarship : 

Dampnum  mihi  oontnlit  tempore  bnmiAli, 
Foitana  satis  aspera,  Teliemeiitis  mail, 
Nollos  est  tarn  si^iens,  mitis  ant  formosus. 
Tarn  pnideiis  TirtotibiiB,  dsterisqne  famosus : 
Qain  stultus  ivpntalntar,  et  satis  despectDS 
Si  fortnna  proqieros,  a^ertat  eflectos. 

On  my  devoted  head  stem  fortune  poors. 
As  from  a  wintry  dond,  her  fiercest  showers : 
No  man,  however  virtuous  or  renown'd. 
By  prudence  guarded,  and  by  wisdom  crown'd. 
If  fortune  but  avert  her  treacherous  &oe, 
But  shall  be  reckon*d  fool,  and  meet  disgrace. 

F. — ^Though  little  improvement  in  learning  could  be 
expected  in  an  age  in  which  the  very  few  students  of 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  tongues  were  sus- 
pected of  magic,  yet  there  arose,  principally  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  a  host  of  writers  usually  tenned 
ihe  schoolmen,  the  authors,  or  rather  revivers,  of  a  sub- 
tle, wrangling,  verbose,  unintelligible  species  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  which  they  chiefly  applied  to  the 
study  of  theology.  No  sect  of  philosophers,  pretended 
or  real,  ever  acquired  more  reputation  in  their  day,  or 
more  excited  vulgar  astonishment;  the  chief  pnrfessors 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  irrefragable,  the  subtle, 
the  profound,  the  seraphic,  the  resolute,  or  the  invinci- 
ble doctor ;  the  individuals  to  which  these  titles  were 
applied  it  is  scarcely  worth  whUe  to  distinguish,  as 
they  and  their  works  have  long  since  gone,  Numa  quo 
devenit  et  Ancus. 

A. — Yet  many  of  these  schoolmen  were  men  of  great 
genius  and  inventioD,  possessing  much  subtlety  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  but  they  wanted  true  taste  and  a 
right  direction  in  their  studies.  They  wasted  their  fa- 
culties and  time  in  maiutainin;?  such  sort  of  doctrine  as 
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that  two  contradictory  propositions  might  both  be  true, 
and  that  in  a  man  there  is  only  one  form.  In  theology 
their  enqniries  were  andacious  and  profane/  as.  Where 
was  the  Deity  before  the  creation  appeared?  When 
were  the  angels  made,  and  how?  Doth  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ  in  heaven  use  a  sitting  or  a  standing 
postnre?  Were  the  clothes  in  which  he  appeared  after 
his  resurrection  real  or  imaginary  ?  Is  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist  dressed  or  undressed  ?  Is  the  eucharist 
digested  in  the  human  stomach  ?  Whether  it  be  a  pos- 
sible proposition  for  the  father  to  hate  the  son?  Whe- 
ther it  be  a  lighter  crime  to  kill  a  thousand  men  than 
dam  a  stocking  on  the  sabbath?^  From  such  questions 
we  may  conclude  that  the  schoolmen  sought  to  explain,, 
aei  expressed  by  Fuller/  things  mystical  that  might  not,, 
things  difficult  that  could  not,  and  things  curious  that 
need  not,  be  known. 

F. — ^We  must  exempt  from  this  censure  the  great 
name  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  though  he  was  called  the 
wonderful  doctor,  yet  his  enquiries  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  for  which,  like  so  many  other  distin- 
guished persons  whose  understanding  has  forerun  the 
general  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  he  became  the  object  of  almost  incessant  perse- 
cution, and  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  prison  ;  he 
attained  however  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  died 
1292.  Roger  Bacon  was  bom  at  Ilchester ;  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  studied  at  Merton  College,  or  at  the 
old  hall  of  Brazen  Nose,  in  Oxford,  bat  he  became  a 
Franciscan  monk.  He  appears  as  wonderful  to  us  as 
he  did  to  his  contemporaries ;  his  genius  was  univer- 
sal; he  not  only  cultivated  but  improved  the  various 
sciences  of  grammar,  metaphysics,  physics,  opiics,  geo- 

■  Erasmus,  Encom.  Moris.  *>  Ibid.  *  Church  Hbt.  of  Brit 
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graphy,  astronomy,  chronology,  chemistry,  ethics,  and 
philology.  The  following  list  of  his  discoveries  most 
appear  truly  astonishing :  the  exact  length  of  the  solar 
year,  and  a  method  of  correcting  the  calendar,  the  mi^ 
croscope,  the  telescope,  and  various  mathematicfd  in- 
struments ;  the  method  of  performing  several  chemical 
operations  now  in  nse ;  the  natore  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  the  best  method  of  applying  and  combining 
them :  these  inventions  indeed  lay  concealed,  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 

P. — In  what  form  are  these  discoveries  q[  Roger 
Bacon  accessible  ? 

A. — ^The  author  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
his  treatises,  and  presented  them  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Fourth,  under  the  title  of  Opus  Majus :  this  vrofk  was 
published  in  1733,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  and  is  a  cu- 
rious repository  of  the  opinions  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
a  monument  of  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Friar 
Bacon. 

P. — It  does  not  contain  however  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  discoveries,  the  composition  of  gunpowder : 
that  its  powers  were  known  to  this  great  philosopher  is 
abundantly  evident:  he  states  in  another  work,*  that 
from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients  he  was  able  to 
make  a  fire  that  would  bum  at  any  distance  he  pleased, 
with  sounds  like  thunder,  and  comiscations  in  the  air 
more  horrible  than  those  which  naturally  happen,  and 
by  which  a  city  or  an  army  might  be  destroyed ;  but 
apprehensive  of  the  mischief  that  might  follow,  he  con- 
cealed the  name  of  one  of  his  ingredients  by  an  ana- 
gram, thus  securing  to  his  own  fame  the  anticipation  of 
that  discovery  which  he  judged  would  be  made  by  a 
future  age:   his  recipe  is  doubtless  a  curiosity — Sed 

*  R.  Baconi,  EpistoU  dc  Sccretis  Operibos  Artis  et  Nmtune. 
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kmum,  mUs  petne  ^*btru  mope  can  ubre"  (carbonum 
puhere)  ei  mlpkure,  et  sic  fades  tanitrum  et  corrusca- 
tumem — With  saltpetre,  powdered  charcoal,  and  sul- 
phur, you  may  make  thunder  and  lightning. 

P«*-No  wonder  that  by  such  experiments  he  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  magician :  and  pray  what  is 
die  foundation  of  the  story  of  his  brazen  head  ? 

iL — Friar  Bacon  was  not  the  first  person  to  whom 
die  formation  of  such  an  automaton  has  been  attri« 
buted.  The  celebrated  ecclesiastic  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Pope  Silvester  the  Second/  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
said  to  possess  a  brazen  head,  but  it  would  only  speak 
when  spoken  to,  as  Partridge  says  of  a  ghost,  and  its 
answers  were  confined  to  yes  and  no :  when  asked  by 
its  master  if  ever  he  should  become  Pope,  it  answered 
Yes ;  and  when  he  further  enquired,  whether  he  should 
die  before  he  sang  at  Jerusalem,  it  answered  No ;  which 
however  proved  false,  for  Silvester  departed  this  life  at 
Rome,  without  having  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

P. — ^The  faculty  of  answering  only  by  these  two 
monosyllables  would  have  admirably  qualified  this 
head  for  a  different  station. 

A. — ^After  this  story  had  got  into  the  world,  there 
was  no  person  distinguished  by  mechanical  science  but 
,was  said  to  have  made  such  a  brazen  head;  hence 
Robert  Grostdte,^  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  reputed  to 
possess  one,  which  being  broken  by  some  accident, 
die  relics  were  kept  by  him  in  a  vault  at  Oxford,  and 
were,  after  his  death,  bestowed  by  vulgar  report  upon 
Rog»  Bacon,  in  conjunction  with  ^  certain  brother  of 
die  Franciscan  order.  Friar  Bungay.  The  project  which 
engaged  these  two  learned  monks  was  the  possibility 
of  enclosing  England  ^nth  a  wall  of  brass ;  but  as  they 
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had  a  gi'eat  deal  of  business  on  their  hands,  it  seenui 
they  forgot,  or  were  absent  at,  the  critical  moment 
when  the  head  gave  its  oracular  advice,  and  cxmse- 
quently  the  whole  contrivance  vanished. 

P. — Of  what  antiquity  is  this  celebrated  legend? 

A. — ^The  earliest  notice  of  it  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is  a  drama  called  **  The  honorable  Historie 
of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay,"  by  Robert  Greene, 
1594,  though  it  is  unquestionably  much  more  ancient: 
in  this  play  Bacon  is  represented  as  a  powerful  magi- 
cian, and  he  thus  addresses  his  servant  Miles,  a  poor 
scholar  of  Oxford : ' 

Now,  Miles,  in  thee  rests  Friar  Bacon's  weal ; 
The  hononr  and  renown  of  all  his  life 
Hangs  in  the  watching  of  this  brazen  head ; 
Therefore  I  charge  thee,  by  the  immortal  God, 
This  night  thon  watch,  for  ere  the  morning  star. 
The  head  will  speak ;  then.  Miles,  npon  thy  life. 
Wake  me,  for  then  by  magic  art  I  '11  work 
To  end  my  seven  years'  UtA  with  ezcellenGe. 
If  that  a  wink  bat  shot  thy  watchful  eye. 
Then  ferewell  Bacon's  glory  and  his  feme. 

At  the  end  of  this  speech  the  worthy  friar  falls  fast 
asleep,  which  circumstance  his  serving- man  thus 
explains : 

''  I  thought  you  would  talk  yourself  to  sleep  anon, 
and  'tis  no  marvel,  for  Bungay  on  the  days  and  he  on 
the  nights  have  watched  just  these  ten  and  fifty  days ; 
now  this  is  the  night,  and  'tis  my  task,  and  no  more.'' 
Soon  after  a  great  noise  is  heard,  and  the  head  utters, 
**  Time  is."  Miles,  who  is  drawn  as  a  ridiculous  buf- 
foon, then  expresses  his  wonder,  but  waits  for  some- 
thing more  explicit  before  he  wakes  his  master.  The 
head  now  exclaiming  ''  Time  was,"  the  serving-man 
still  thinking  that  two  monosyllables  only  could  be  no 
matter  of  importance,  continues  his  idle  prate;  when 
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the  head  for  the  last  time  speaks  the  fatal  conclusion, 
''  Time  is  past,"  thonder  and  lightning  then  arise,  and 
a  hand  appears  that  breaks  down  the  head  with  a  ham- 
mer.  Bacon  awakening,  and  being  informed  of  the 
particnlars,  bitterly  exclaims : 

Tis  past  indeed ! 
My  life,  my  fiune,  my  glory,  all  are  past ! 
Villain,  if  thou  hadst  called  to  Bacon  then. 
If  thon  hadst  watched,  and  waked  the  sleepy  friar. 
The  brazen  head  had  uttered  aphorisms. 
And  England  had  been  circled  round  with  brass. 

F. — I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  the  story ;  bnt  its  merit  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  its  universal  reception  with  all  ranks,  ages, 
and  conditions. 

A. — After  all,  perhaps,  the  legend  is  nothing  more 
dian  an  allegory  of  the  alchymists :  the  brazen  head 
meaning  the  vessel  in  which  the  great  philosophical 
work  was  ¥rrought,  but  the  critical  moment  of  projec- 
tion, which  should  have  transmuted  the  baser  metal 
into  gold,  being  neglected,  an  opportunity  was  lost  of 
making  the  strongest  defence  for  England  which  the 
milimited  possession  of  wealth  could  have  procured. 
Roger  Bacon  was  doubtiess  led  away  by  the  strange 
iofaituation  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  potable 
elixir,  which  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  his  philosophy  was  founded  on  good 
sense :  lie  deplored  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
age,  and  so  far  from  even  pretending  to  magic,  he  con- 
stantly lamented  the  attributing  to  its  power  every  thing 
tiiat  was  great  and  excellent  in  science,  as  it  not  only 
hindered  the  propagation,  but  the  fame  of  genuine 
knoiwledge. 

F. — A  very  different  kind  of  philosophy  from  the 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  natural  objects  was 
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the  practice  of  ph jaic  in  these  times^  if  we  maj  ji 
from  a  work  called  '^  Praxis  Medica  Rosa  Anglican'' — 
the  Medical  Rose^  by  John  Gaddesden^  a  phyrician;  in 
which  is  to  be  found  this  excellent  recipe  for  the  small- 
pox :  **  Cause  the  whole  body  of  your  patient  to  be 
wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth^  and  command  every  thing 
about  the  bed  to  be  made  red:  this  is  an  excellent 
cure."  ''  It  was  in  this  manner  (says  the  doctor)  that  I 
treated  the  son  of  the  noble  King  of  England^  after- 
wards Edward  the  Third,  when  he  had  the  small-pox, 
without  leaving  any  marks  behind/'  *  Y et»  notwithstand- 
ing this  gross  absurdity,  Gaddesden  was  evidently  a 
man  of  great  research;  he  gives  a  recipe  for  rendering 
salt  water  fresh  by  distillation,  a  discovery  supposed 
generally  to  be  of  more  modem  date. 

A. — ^The  historians  of  this  period  sadly  degenerated 
from  the  pure  style  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
lively  delineations  of  Matthew  Paris :  they  are  both 
few  in  number  and  distinguished  by  few  excellencies. 
Thomas  Wykes,  canon  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine, 
in  the  abbey  of  Osney,near  Oxford,  composed  a  history 
or  chronicle  of  England,  irom  the  Conquest  to  the  year 
1S04 ;  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  Of  something  better 
value  are  the  AnnaLs,  from  1130  to  1907,  of  Nicholas 
Trivet,  prior  of  a  monastery  of  Dominican  friars  in 
London,  where  he  was  buried,  1328.  Another  vniter 
was  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
whose  Flares  Historiarum  reach  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  year  1307;  but  the  work  was  after- 
wards continued  by  Adam  Murimuth  and  others :  this 
author  was  chiefly  a  collector  of  the  flowers  of  former 
historians,  from  which  he  is  called  Florilegus;  and 
consequently,  though  his  work  contains  many  curious 

•  Page  1050. 
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particiilans  diere  is  Utile  that  is  oiigiiial:  he  is  esteemed 
IS  an  acate,  fidihfiily  and  jndicioiis  compiler.  It  is  re- 
BHukable,  that  frequently  onr  elder  writers  in  the  eaily 
part  of  their  histories  are  merely  transcribers  from  their 
predecessors^  and  that  often  word  for  word. 

F. — Thoagh  in  the  latter  part  of  their  labours  these 
Ustorians  relate  die  occurrences  of  their  own  times, 
and  so  far  are  contemporary  authorities,  yet  our  know- 
ledge of  many  events  is  derived  from  subsequent  authors, 
who  oollected  their  materials  from  public  documents, 
afterwards  available. 

A. — Such  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  most 
Mstorical  testimonies.  About  this  time  lived  John 
ftimptOD,  abbot  of  Joreval,  in  Yorkshire ;  his  history 
begins  with  the  coming  of  Augustine,  and  ends  with 
flie  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  but  whether  the  abbot 
was  the  author,  or  merely  the  donor  of  this  woric  to  his 
nonastery,  is  uncertain.  Whoever  was  the  writer,  he 
was  wonderfrilly  credulous,  but  not  the  less  entertain- 
iag;  and  he  frequently  makes  his  readers  smile  at  the 
wild  tales,  which  he  relates  with  apparent  simplicity  as 
solemn  truths;  his  information  respecting  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  together  vrith  his  insertion  of  a  c<dlection 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  renders  his  work  valuable.  The 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second  was  written  soon  after  his 
death  by  an  anonymous  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  also 
by  two  other  monks,  John  de  Trokelowe  and  Henry  de 
Blanefofd,  but  we  know  not  even  to  what  monasterv 
fliey  belonged.  All  these  works  contain  some  parti- 
culars not  found  elsewhere ;  but  a  more  valuable  per- 
fonnance  is  the  life  of  the  same  monarch  by  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Moor,  who  was  one  of  the  council :  it  is  both 
candid  and  accurate;  it  was  originally  written  in  French, 
but  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  Latin  translation 
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of  Walter  Baker,  canon  of  Osney.  This  woik  may  be 
considered  as  cnrious,  being  the  first  contribution  to 
English  history  from  the  pen  of  a  layman.  Sir  Thomas 
gives  evident  marks  of  a  sincere  and  faithful  attach- 
ment to  his  unhappy  master. 

F. — The  early  French  historians  throw  little  light 
upon  the  aflEairs  of  England ;  but  they  inform  us  of  a 
transaction  which  took  place  in  France^  which  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  cruelty  and  injustice  were  not  c<ri- 
fined  to  one  country.  The  wealth  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  that  monarch,  on  the  evidence  of  two  kmgfats  who 
had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
their  crimes,  charged  the  whole  order  with  such  absurd 
and  enormous  offences,  as  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  destroy  all  the  credit  of  the  accusation :  besides  the 
guilt  of  murder,  robbery,  and  all  sorts  of  licentiousness, 
it  was  pretended  that  every  one  whom  the  Templars 
received  into  their  order  was  initiated  by  infamous 
rites,*  and  obliged  to  renounce  his  Saviour,  to  spit 
upon  the  cross,  and  to  join  to  this  impiety  the  wor- 
shipping of  a  gilded  head.  On  this  charge  a  great 
number  of  the  unfortunate  fraternity,  together  with 
their  grand-master,  John  'de  Molay,  perished  in  the 
flames.*" 

A. — ^The  Templars,  at  their  first  institution  (1118), 
consisted  of  only  nine  knights,  who  had  their  residence 
in  a  house  near  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre;^  by  degrees  the  order 
obtained  vast  possessions  throughout  Europe;  their 
riches  relaxed  the  original  severity  of  their  virtue,  and 
being  men  of  family,  they  passed  their  time  in  the 

•  WalsiiighMii.  k  Vcrtot.  *  Will.  Tjrre,  tib.  12. 
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disfdpatioii  usual  in  their  station:  to  drink  like  a  Tem- 
plar/ became  even  a  common  proverb.  That  many  of 
its  manbers  were  dissolute  in  their  conduct^  is  snffi- 
ciently  probable;  bat  that  an  order  instituted  for  the 
pmpose  of  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
should  make  the  renouncing  of  Christ,  with  every  mark 
of  contempt,  their  seal  of  initiation,  is  altogether  incre- 
diUe.  The  event  no  further  belongs  to  English  history, 
tiian  fliat  the  order  being  dissolved  by  the  Pope,  its 
possessions  here  were  transferred  to  the  knights  of  the 
Older  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.^ 

•  CoUler,  EocUM.HkL  ^  Rymer,  rol.3. 
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DISSERTATION   IX. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET, 

CONTINUED. 

Edward  III.      -    -    a.  d.  1327. 
Richard  II.  -    -    -     —   1377. 

Section  I. 

F.— 'This  beautiful  county  of  Berks,  the  birth- 
place of  our  immortal  Alfred,  alway  inspires  a  feeling 
peculiarly  English;  the  '^silver  winding  way''  of  Fa- 
ther Thames,  combining  in  the  landscape  with  the  lofty 
towers  of  Windsor, 

At  once  tlie  monarch  and  the  Muses'  seat, 

rising  above  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  forest,  reminds 
us  that  we  are  treading  the  most  classical  ground  in 
the  kingdom. 

A. — ^The  site  of  Windsor  Castle  has  been  occupied 
by  a  fortress  from  a  very  early  period.  William  the 
Conqueror,  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  wood  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and,  its  conveniency  for  hunting, 
either  built  a  new  castle  or  repaired  the  old  :*  the  sub- 

•  Ashmolo,  Ordor  of  the  Garter. 
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wqnent  kings  of  England  continued  their  attachment ; 
and  here  was  Edward  the  Third  bom.  To  the  partiality 
of  this  monarch  for  the  place  of  his  nativity^  Windsor 
owes  its  present  magnificence;  he  rebuilt  the  noble 
stracture  before  us ;  in  its  general  plan  the  idea  of  a 
Nonnan  castle^  as  described  in  our  fifth  conversation/ 
is  greatly  superseded  by  that  of  a  royal  dwelling ;  the 
palace  encroaches  on  the  fortress;  a  connected  series 
of  buildings  completely  surrounds  and  partly  occupies 
two  large  courts,  scarcely  less  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference; but  the  part  which  may  be  properly  called 
die  castle  is  the  round  tower  or  keep  connecting  the 
two  courts :  this  building  is  supposed  to  be  constructed 
on  the  base,  and  after  the  model,  of  the  Conqueror's 
Norman  fabric ;  it  presents  nothing  very  remaikable  in 
an  architectural  view,  but  is  indeed  memorable  as 
being  the  prison  in  which  two  captive  monarchs,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  confined  at  the  same 
period,  might  condole  each  other  on  their  common 
calamity. 

P. — From  the  great  variety  of  style  observable  in 
tiiiB  extensive  pile,  we  conclude  that  successive  addi- 
tions were  made  to  Edward's  original  design. 

A. — There  is  scarcely  a  subsequent  monarch  to 
whom  Windsor  owes  not  some  obligation :  to  trace  mi- 
nutdy  each  particular  would  be  as  difficult  as  tedious. 
StGiOorge's  chapel  was  commenced  by  Edward  the 
Femtii,  and  the  magnificent  terrace,  the  noblest  walk 
fa  Europe,  is  a  monument  of  the  taste  of  Queen 
Hizabefh.^ 

F.— To  no  king  of  England  has  Windsor  Castle 
been  more  indebted  than  to  his  present  majesty,  Greorge 
the  Fourth,  whose  extensive  additions,  erected  in  the 

■  Vol.  1,  p.  173.  ^  Camden. 
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y  jastest  taste,  are  crowned  by  this  triumphant  entrance, 
opposite  the  great  avenue  of  the  park,  producing  the 
enchantment  excited  in  dreams  by  the  perusal  of  a  tale 
of  chivalry,  but  which  the  waking  judgment  could 
scarcely  hope  to  see  realized. 

P. — In  the  tatit-ensemble  of  Windsor  Castle,  we 
undoubtedly  perceive  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
ancient  stronghold,  formidable  and  inconvenient,  to  the 
elegance  and  comfort  of  a  modem  residence. 

A. — ^The  old  Norman  castle  was  admirably  well 
suited  for  defence,  but  was  a  most  uncomfortable  and 
doleful  dwelling.-  When  long  possession  had  secured 
the  domains  of  the  great  barons,  they  gradually  adopted 
a  more  convenient  style  of  architecture.  In  the  plan 
of  Windsor  Castle  defence  was  not  altogether  over- 
looked, as  the  edifice,  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
its  continuity  of  walls  and  gates,  could  still  resist  any 
desultory  attack,  though  it  could  not  have  sustained  a 
siege  like  the  strong  fortresses  of  the  Conqueror. 

F. — ^Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  transmutation 
of  the  castle  to  the  palace,  may  see  two  very  early  ex- 
amples of  the  first  departure  from  the  ancient  style  in 
the  castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  built  by  Edward 
the  First.  The  keep,  no  longer  being  the  residence  of 
the  family,  the  towers  abutting  on  the  outward  walls 
assumed  a  more  lofty  appearance,  and  contained  apart- 
ments in  which  the  inmates  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
a  pure  air  and  unconfined  prospect,  whilst  a  greater 
space  within  the  walls  admitted  the  erection  of  a  stately 
hall  and  other  additions  unknown  in  such  ancient  fort- 
resses as  the  castles  of  Colchester  or  Rochester. 

A. — A  further  departure  from  the  old  rule  wbs 
strikingly  exemplified  in  Windsor  Castle,  as  not  only 
the  towers,  but  the  wall  itself,  forming  the  boundary  to 
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die  upper  ward  on  the  south  and  east  parts  before  the 
late  alterations^  contained  very  numerous  apartments, 
some  of  them  not  incommodious ;  at  least  we  may  sup- 
pose such  to  be  the  case  with  those  in  the  building 
called  the  Devil's  Tower,  ¥^hich  have  been  occupied  by 
maids  of  honour/ 

F.— The  architect  of  Windsor  Castle,  William  of 
Wykeham,  a  poor  parish  priest,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester,  desirous  of  having  his  name  connected 
with  so  magnificent  a  fabric,  caused  to  be  written  on 
one  of  the  windows,  '^  This  work  made  Wykeham;''  a 
quibbling  phrase,  not  translateable  into  Latin;  which 
displeasing  the  king,  he  explained  away  the  ostentatious 
assumption  by  saying,  that  his  meaning  was,  that  the 
work  had  been  the  cause  of  the  architect's  advance- 
ment.^ When  afterwards  he  applied  for  the  rich  see  of 
Winchester,  Edward  objected,  on  account  of  his  want 
of  learning;  but,  said  Wykeham  in  reply,  ''Though 
mdeamed  myself,  in  recompense  I  will  make  many 
learned  men ; "  which  he  indeed  performed,  in  the  noble 
foundations  of  Winchester  School,  and  of  New  Col- 
lie, Oxford. 

•P- —        Slumld  it  be  askedi  Why  did  this  prelate  so  ? 
Answer,  He  liyed  dye  hundred  years  ago, 

A. — Singular  was  the  mode  of  conducting  the  erec- 
tion of  Windsor  Castle ;  Instead  of  engaging  workmen 
by  contracts  and  wages,  a  certain  number  of  artificers 
was*  pressed  from  various  counties  to  complete  the 
work,  under  very  severe  penalties.^  This  palace  has 
ever  been  the  favourite  residence  of  most  of  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  England,  but  none  of  them  surpassed 
its  founder  in  the  stately  magnificence  of  display  and 
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hospitality.    Those  who  delight  in  the  glories  of  chi- 
valry, 

Le  donne,  i  cavaUer,  Tanne,  gU  amoH 
Le  ooitene,  I'andaci  impresi  — — — , 


can  scarcely  figure  in  their  imagination  a  more  si 
picture  than  the  grand  tournament  held  here  in  the  year 
1344  Edward  had  it*  proclaimed  throughout  Europe, 
that  he  designed  to  revive  the  round  table  of  King 
Arthur/  offering  free  conduct  and  courteous  reception 
to  all  who  might  be  disposed  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
adding,  that  he  should  be  present,  with  the  chief  of  his 
nobility,  and  accompanied  by  three ,  hundred  of  the 
fairest  ladies  in  the  land* 

P. — Such  a  spectacle  naturally  leads  to  an  enquiry 
conceming  the  origin  of  chivalry  and  its  influence  on 
society. 

F. — ^The  derivation  of  the  word  chivab7  is  obvi- 
ously from  chevaly  and  originally  meant  a  body  of 
soldiers  serving  on  horseback :  to  explain  its  applica- 
tion to  an  order,  or  institution,  whose  members  were 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  duties  of  religion,  of  ro- 
mantic valour,  and  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  female 
sex,  is  a  task  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty. 

A. — Nor  is  an  estimation  of  the  effects  which  it  has 
produced  on  society  less  embarrassing :  the  generality 
of  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  subject  represent 
chivalry  as  having  conferred  upon  the  middle  ages  a 
benefit  second  only  to  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  when  we  look  at  its  prac- 
tical results,  we  are  startled  at  such  a  conclusion. 

P. — But  the  principles  of  love,  valour,  and  devo- 
tion, must  surely  be  in  themselves  meritorious. 

A. — Doubtless,  when  under  the  control  of  reason ; 

*  Walsuigham. 
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bat  this  facoltj  of  the  soul  chivalry  seemed  utterly  to 
disclaim;  the  profession  in  theory  of  pure  affection 
often  degenerated  in  practice  to  gross  licentionsness ; 
valour  was  exerted  in  hairbrain  exploits^  occasioning 
needless  quarrels^  and  religion  became  a  headlong^ 
blind,  and  intolerant  zeal  for  established  opinions, 
restraining  all  manly  freedom  of  thought  or  enquiry; 
as  eyea  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  superstition  of  the 
age,  became  a  crime  only  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood 
of  the  offender. 

F. — ^How  little  the  profession  of  purity  of  affection 
influenced  the  conduct  of  some  warriors  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  story  of  Arundel,  the  commander  of  an 
English  expedition  in  the  year  1380,  who,  as  his  ships, 
with  soldiers  on  board  destined  for  the  aid  of  Brittany, 
lay  wind-bound  near  Portsmouth/  waited  on  the  ab- 
bew  0f  a  cnrfent  im  tta  neigbbourhood,  and  desired 
that  his  officers  should  be  permitted  to  visit  fiie  naoSf 
who  were  ladles  of  good  family:  her  denial  was  in 
vain,  and  in  consequence  all  the  nuns  were  seduced  or 
violated,  and  the  officers  carried  them  on  board  their 
vessels :  a  dreadful  storm  arising,  the  fleet  was  nearly 
lost  off  the  Irish  coast,  when  these  gallant  cavaliers 
threw  the  unfortunate  damsels  into  the  sea,  ''  either," 
says  the  old  chronicler,*" ''  that  they  would  not  be  trou- 
bled with  their  lamentable  noise  and  crying,  or  perhaps 
they  thought  that  so  long  as  they  had  such  women  on 
board,  Grod  would  not  cease  the  rage  of  the  tempest.'' 

P. — Pious  logic,  indeed ! 

A. — ^Nor  was  the  refinement  of  female  manners  the 
result  of  chivalry;  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  mistress  to  whom  the  knight  devoted  his  service 
was  a  married  lady,  which  led  to  the  most  scandalous 

,  ^ _    I — ii-  I  —  ^ — 

■  Walnngham.  *»  Holinshed. 
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dissolution  of  morals ;  and  of  all  the  works  of  literature 
there  is  no  class  of  writings  more  gross  and  licentious 
than  the  romances  of  chivalry,  with  which  the  high-bom 
dames  of  the  middle  ages  were  wont  to  be  entertained^ 
but  which  no  person  of  either  sex  can  read  at  present 
without  a  blush.    That  the  valour  of  the  knight  was 
often  unprofitably  exerted,  we  may  judge  from  the  cele- 
brated rencontre  of  thirty  combatants  against  thirty,  in 
Brittany :  during  a  truce  in  the  contentions  of  that  coun- 
try, Bembro,  an  Englishman,  entered  the  lists,  with  twenty 
English,  six  Bretons,  and  four  Germans,  on  the  party  of 
the  Count  of  Montfort^  and  was  opposed  by  thirty  Bre- 
tons on  the  part  of  the  Count  of  Blois,  led  by  Beauma- 
noir,  who,  entering  the  field,  called  out  it  would  be  seen 
that  day  who  had  the  fairest  mistresses.*  After  a  bloody 
fray,  which  was  fought  on  foot,  five  of  the  English  being 
killed,  the  Bretons  prevailed.  These  deeds  of  amis  served 
no  useful  purpose,  and  did  not  remedy,  if  they  did  not 
tend  rather  to  increase,  the  want  of  discipline  so  gene- 
rally observable  in  that  age. 

F. — A  lively  Frenchman  observes,  that  if  the  Scipios 
had  combatted  the  enemies  of  Rome  to  know  which 
had  the  fairest  mistresses,  the  Romans  would  never 
have  become  the  conquerors  and  legislators  of  nations. 

A. — The  fanaticism  which  chivalry  inspired  was  a 
positive  evil :  the  suffering  Albigenses  were  equally  its 
victims  as  the  Mahometan  adversaries  of  the  Cross : 
the  conquerors  of  America  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
deeply  imbued  wdth  a  chivalrous  spirit,  considering 
themselves,  as  a  military  body,  entitled  to  teaeb  reli- 
gion at  the  point  of  the  sword,  enforced  their  doctrines 
with  that  sort  of  success  which  humanity  shudders  to 
contemplate. 


Argentr^,  Hist  de  Bretagnc,  lib.  5. 
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P. — la  there  anj  original  code,  or  bodj  o£  laws^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  principles  of  the  order  t 

A. — ^No  such  code  was  ever  formally  promnl- 
gated,  <^  admitted  in  any  system  of  jorispradence; 
its  chief  injunctions  most  be  therefore  sought  in  the 
early  romances  and  hooks  of  knight  errantry.  Don 
Quixote  affords  more  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 
ihaaall  other  works  put  together.  That  feeling  .of  re- 
qpect  and  deference  to  the  female  sex  which  forms  the 
most  valuable  part  of  chivalry/  may  be  traced  to  the 
Gemans  in  their  primitive  state,  since  we  are  told  by 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  female  character  they  considered 
thei«  was  something  of  a  sacred  and  provid^it  nature  ;* 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  knight's  initiation  were  but  a 
mcHre  formal  and  pompous  introduction  of  the  young  war- 
rior to  the  privileges  of  a  soldier,  as  originally  practised 
in  the  woods  of  Grermany ;.  nay  even  the  point  of  honour 
itself  is  distinctly  discoverable  in  the  philosophic  his- 
torian's description  of  the  customs  of  the  same  people. 

jP. — ^Thus  the  embryo  spark  of  chivalry  existed  in 
ancient  Germany ;  it  began  to  dawn  under  Charlemagne ; 
it  blazed  forth  in  the  crusades ;  but  its  brightest  period 
was  during  the  wars  between  England  and  France 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

A. — Chivalry  flourished  earlier  on  the  continent  than 
in  England;  the  nobles  there  associated,  during  the 
universal  licence  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  to 
protect  the  female  sex,  who  were  often  the  spoil  and 
victims  of  outrageous  assault:  so  far  chivalry  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  good  sense,  and  became  of 
pnUic  utility;  in  this  period,  Charlemagne  solemnly 
invested  his  son  Louis  with  the  sword  and  other 
equipage  of  a  warrior ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh 

*  De  Morib.  Genu. 
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centary  that  the  dignity  of  a  knight  was  conferred  by 
a  species  of  investiture^  accompanied  by  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  fasting,  watching,  and  a  solemn  oath,  by 
which  the  aspirant  professed  himself  the  champion  of 
God  and  of  the  ladies,  and  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth,  to  maintain  the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed, 
to  practise  courtesy,  and  to  pursue  the  infidels.* 

F. — A  strange  mixture  of  honour,  fanaticism,  and 
impiety,  from  which  I  suspect  a  specious  varnish  of 
politeness  was  the  chief  benefit. 

A. — Chivalry  seems  to  be  a  ^ort  of  poetical  abstract 
of  the  feudal  system,  which,  though  imposing  at  a 
certain  distance,  admits  not  a  very  near  approach; 
the  real  improvements  of  society  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  decline  of  the  institution,  when  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  cities  gave  security  to  commerce,  and 
bestowed  wealth  and  importance  on  an  order  of  men, 
for  whom  the  maxims  of  chivalry  inculcated  the  most 
profound  contempt 

P. — Yet  the  tournament,  exhibiting  a  lively  image 
of  the  business  of  the  field,  and  attended  as  it  was  by 
the  great  and  the  fair,  must  have  been  an  animatiBg 
and  noble  spectacle. 

A . — ^That  it  was  better  calculated  to  please  the  eye 
than  to  amend  the  heart,  hear  the  opinion  of  La  Noue,^ 
a  French  writer  in  1587,  himself  a  brave  warrior,  who 
lost  bis  life  in  battle:  ''The  maxims  of  chivalry," 
says  he,  ''  by  rendering  habitual  the  sight  of  blood, 
have  made  the  court  of  France  pitiless  and  cruel; 
from  them  the  age  has  derived  the  recommendation 
and  practice  of  incontinence,  the  poison  of  revenge, 
the  neglect  of  sober  and  rational  duty,  the  confusion 

*  St.  Palaye,  Memoires  sur  U  Chevaleric. 
^  Discoun  Politiques  et  Militaircs,  p.  172. 
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i^  public  order,  and  a  desperate  blood -thirstiDess, 
under  the  dJigaise  of  a  seaifch  after  honour/' 

F. — ^A  severe  conclusion ;  but  the  splendid  achieve- 
neats 

Of  <Mr  giriftt  Edviud  and  bis  greater  toDy 

seem  to  have  thrown  a  glare  upon  chivalry  which  has 
dazded  the  sober  judgment  of  the  beholder :  to  these 
illustrions  knights  no  one  can  deny  the  praise  of  valour 
and  courtesy,  but  an  attentive  examination  will  disco- 
ver that  even  their  enterprises,  though  crowned  with 
flie  most  brilliant  success,  partake  thus  far  of  the  chi- 
valric  character,  that  being  founded  on  imagmary  or 
unfust  pretensions,  they  were  attended  with  infinite 
8aflfering>  and  led  to  no  useful  result. 

A. — ^Edward  gave  early  proof  of  being  animated 
with  an  active  and  military,  if  not  a  chivalrous  spirit 
Immediately  after  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  father, 
Edward  the  Second,  a  regency  was  appointed,  in  which, 
though  Mortimer,  now  created  Earl  of  Marche,  had  no 
place,  he  so  contrived  affairs  as  to  usni^  the  entire 
authority  of  the  kingdom ;  he  settled  on  the  queen  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  revenue,'  and  by  his  arrogance 
and  power  soon  excited  all  the  envy  which  formerly 
attended  Gaveston  or  Spenser.  In  this  feverish  state 
of  public  feeling  the  King  of  Scots,  Robert  Bruce, 
though  declining  in  years  and  health,  judged  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  attack  England;  and  his 
soldiers  breaking  into  the  northern  counties,  a  large 
army  was  appointed  by  the  regency  to  oppose  them, 
headed  by  the  young  monarch,  now  burning  to  distin<^ 
guish  himself. 

F. — ^The  chief  interest  in  this  dispute  is  the  picture 
of  manners,  given  by  Froissart,  of  the  Scotish  army : 

*  Knyghton. 
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its  light  anned  troops,  mounted  on  small  horses,  foond 
every  where  an  easy  subsistence,  their  whole  equipage 
being  a  bag  of  meal,  which  each  soldier  carried  behind 
him,  with  a  light  plate,  on  which  he  baked  it  into  a 
thin  cake  in  the  open  iSelds;  his  cookery  too  was 
equally  expeditious,  as  these  northern  Tartars^  after 
flaying  an  ox,  made  an  extemporaneous  cauldron  witfi 
his  skin,  by  hanging  it  upon  stakes  in  the  form  of  a 
bag,  into  which  they  poured  water,  and  kindling  a  fire 
below,  thus  boiled  their  victuals. 

A. — It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  English  could 
reach  so  rapid  and  desultory  a  body;  for  though 
Edward  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  an  account  of  their 
proceedings,*  he  remained  inactive  several  days.  At 
length  the  Scots  were  discovered,  under  the  command 
of  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas, 
posted  with  so  great  judgment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Were,  that  it  was  esteemed  dangerous  to  hazard  an 
attack,  which  Edward  would  have  attempted  at  any 
risk,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  Mortimer.  During 
this  delay  an  incident  occurred,  which  well  nigh  pat 
an  end  to  all  the  young  monarch's  designs :  Douglas 
having  got  the  word,  broke  secretly  by  night  into  his 
adversary's  camp,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  deter- 
mined soldiers,  and  galloping  up,  cut  the  cords  of  the 
king's  tent.  The  English  were  alarmed  by  the  shouts 
of  '^  A  Douglas !  a  Douglas !  die,  ye  English  thieves!"^ 
and  so  imminent  was  the  danger,  that  the  royal  chap- 
lain and  chamberlain  were  killed,  and  the  king,  after 
making  a  valiant  defence,  escaped  in  the  dark.  Dou- 
glas with  difficulty  secured  his  retreat,  having  slain  no 
less  than  three  hundred  men,  but  with  the  loss  of  several 


■  Rvmery  ro1.4.  ^  Froissart. 
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followers.  Soon  after  tbe  Scotiah  army  broke  up 
by  night,  and  Edward,  on  entering  the  deserted  encamp- 
ment, foond  only  six  Englishmen,  whom  the  enemy,  after 
breaking  their  legs,  had  tied  to  trees,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  their  giving  intelligence/ 

F. — ^The  Scotish  army,  under  its  able  leaders,  ap- 
pears to  have  highly  advanced  in  discipline.  From  the 
account  of  Barbour,  it  would  seem  that  the  English 
used  gunpowder  in  this  expedition,  though  with  little 
efiidct;  he  thus  describes  its  operation: 

The  other  crakji  were  of  war 
That  they  before  heard  never  air. 

A. — Mortimer  becoming  sensible  of  the  public  ha- 
tred>  thought  it  requisite  to  procure  peace  abroad,  and 
entering  into  a  negotiation  with  Robert  Bruce  for  that 
purpose  ^1328,)  he  stipulated  a  marriage  between  Jane, 
the  sister  of  Edward,  and  David,  the  son  of' the  Scotish 
king.    The  Scots,  by  way  of  triumph,  gave  the  young 
princess  the  sobriquet  of  Joan  Makepeace,  as  if  the 
realm  of  England  had  made  the  match  out  of  fear  and 
incompetency  to  continue  the  war.    Mortimer  also,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  English  nation,  resigned  all 
daim  of  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland ;  ^  he  agreed 
to  restore  the  national  jewels,  amongst  which  was  the 
sacred  black  cross  of  Scotland;    to   send  back  the 
coronation  stone;'  and  to  render  up  all  the  ancient 
muniments,  particularly  the  deed,  called,  I  know  not 
wherefore,  Ragman*s  roll,"*  which  contained  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  homage  and  fealty  made  by  John  Baliol, 
the  'nobles,  clergy,  and  all  orders  of  men,  to  Edward 
the  First.    In  return  for  these  concessions,  England 
was  to  receive  thirty  thousand  marks,*"  the  larger  part 
of  which  sum  Mortimer  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to 
his  own  use. 


■  Froissart.     *>  Rymcr,  rol.  4.     <  See  page  25.    '  Grafton.    «  Hemingf. 
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F. — Thus  in  one  jrear  Mortimer  committed  greater 
political  delinqnendes  than  Edward  the  Second  and 
his  fevonritefl  were  goUty  of  daring  a  whole  reign. 

A. — iBk  order  to  intimidate  his  opponents^  this  mi- 
principled  and  aspiring  man  determined  to  sacrifice  to 
his  amlntion  the  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  deceased 
king,  a  weak  and  simple  prince,  who  had  been  per* 
snaded  by  Mortimer's  emissaries  that  £d¥rard  was 
yet  alive,  tiioilgh  closely  detained  a  prisoner  in  Corfe 
Castle.  Sir  James  Deyerel,  the  gOTcmor,  basely  en* 
tering  into  the  conspiracy,  pretended  to  shew  the  eari 
his  royal  brother,  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  darkened  apart- 
ment, wifli  whom,  though  he  dared  not  permit  the  eari 
to  speak,  yet  he  promised  to  deliver  a  letter.  The  nn- 
wary  Kent,  thns  encouraged,  wrote  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  promised  to  use  all  his  power  to  set  the  imprisoned 
king  at  liberty.  This  was  immediately  t^ea  to  Morti- 
mer, who  accused  the  nnfortonate  prince,  on  this  ridicu- 
lous charge,  of  treason,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the 
slavish  peers  to  lose  his  life  and  fortune.  But  though 
nobles  had  condemned,  the  royal  prisoner  stood  five 
hours  at  the  place  of  execution,  before  a  person  could 
be  found  willing  to  perform  the  last  oflSice,  and  he  was 
a  felon  from  the  Marshalsea,  under  promise  of  pardon 
for  his  offences.  The  Eari  of  Kent  died  extremely  pitied 
by  the  people,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age/ 

F. — It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  young  king  altoge- 
ther from  blame  in  this  disgraceful  transaction;  as 
whether  he  knew  not  of  his  uncle's  execution,  or  had 
not  power  to  prevent  it,  is  uncertain. 

A. — From  a  youth  of  Edward's  spirit,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  long  consent  to  remain  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mortimer,  with  whose  conduct,  as  it  regarded 

*  Hemingf.  Ypod.  Neust. 
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the  Sootish  war,  he  was  highly  incensed ;  tnit  he  was 
so  suroimded  by  the  enussaries  of  that  nobleman,  Aat 
it  became  necessary  to  conduct  his  plan  of  emancipa- 
tien  wHb  secresy  and  caution.  l%e  qneen  and  Mortimer, 
with  a  lai^  retinae  of  knights,  were  lodged  in  Notting- 
iiam  Castle ;  the  king  also,  with  a  few  attendants,  was 
adndtied ;  bot  as  the  keys  were  carried  every  eyening 
to  the  qoeen,  a  band  of  armed  associates  was  secretly 
introdeced,  by  the  conniyance  of  Sir  William  Eland, 
&e  governor,  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  the 
entrance  to  which  ¥ras  coyered  with  mbbish.  Two 
knights  of  Mortimer's  train  were  killed  in  resisting  the 
imeipected  attack,  and  the  earl  himself  ¥ras  suddenly 
seiied,  and  placed  in  security/ 

P.-^Tbe  old   poef  s  beautifiil  description  of  the 
eireumstance  is  not  then  precisely  correct : 

Hie  idght  wmz'd  old,  not  dreaming  of  these  things. 

And  to  her  chamber  is  theqneeo  withdrawn. 

To  whom  a  choice  mnaidan  pUiys  and  sings. 

Whilst  she  sat  under  an  estate  of  lawn. 

In  night  attire,  more  god-Uke  glittering 

Than  any  ^e  had  seen  the  cheerliil  dawn. 
Leaning  upon  her  most  lor'd  Mortimer, 
Whose  Tcnce  more  than  the  music  pleas'd  her  ear. 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek. 
The  gods'  pure  sceptres  and  the  darts  of  love. 
That  with  their  toach  might  make  a  tiger  meek. 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remore : 
So  wlute,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek. 
As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  her  glore. 
As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  none, 

AjkI  pot  a  spirit  into  the  hardest  stone.^ 

» 

A, — ^Mortimer  was  seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
that  of  the  queen's  chamber,  who,  hearing  an  alarm, 
her  fears  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  in  bed,  and  she 
burst  into  the  room,  crying  out,  "  Sweet  son,  fair  son. 


•  Aresbury.  ^  Drayton,  Barons*  Wars,  book  6. 
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spare  my  gentle  Mortimer ; ''  declaring  that  he  was  ar 
worthy  knight,  her  dearest  friend,  and  well-beloved 
consin. 

F. — ^The  exact  words  of  her  first  exclamation  were, 
'^  Beau  fitz,  beau  fitz,  ayez  pitie  dn  gentile  Mortimer.*** 

A. — But  they  were  of  no  avail ;  the  gentle  Mortimer 
was  immediately  summoned  before  a  parliament,  who 
condemned  him  upon  the  supposed  notoriety  of  the 
facts  alleged  against  him,  without  hearing  witnesses  or 
defence ;  and  he  was  executed  at  the  Elms,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  (1330,)  with  every  circumstance  of 
degradation.^ 

P. — A  fate  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  deeds 
amply  merited. 

it. — Mortimer  was  insatiably  covetous  and  insuffer- 
ably vain;  he  was  so  ostentatious  of  his  immense 
wealth,  that  even  one  of  his  own  sons  denominated  him 
King  of  Folly  ."^  His  attainder  was  afterward  reversed 
in  parliament,  and  his  male  posterity,  by  a  marriage 
with  the  royal  family,  became  heirs  of  the  English 
throne,  which  they  transmitted  to  the  line  of  YoiL 
The  distracted  Queen  Isabella  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Risings  in  Surrey,  where  she  passed,  with  a  diminished 
income,  in  a  sort  of  qualified  confinement,  twenty-five 
years,  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  penitence.  The  king 
paid  her  occasional  visits,  from  decency,  but  never 
permitted  her  to  assume  the  least  authority  in  public 
affairs.** 

F. — ^The  situation  and  character  of  Mortimer  and 
Isabella  were  with  the  last  generation  much  scrutinized, 
from  fheir  invidious  application,  by  a  popular  writer  of 
great  influence  in  his  day,  Junius,  to  the  persons  of  the 

•  Stow,  Anoals.  ^  Walsiogtuun     Froiasait. 
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then  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  the  Earl  of 
Bnte. 

A. — ^The  young  king^  as  soon  as  he  took  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  seemed  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  the 
First,  by  reforming  yarions  abuses,  and  securing  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  the  kingdom;*  and,  like  him, 
tamed  a  desiring  eye  towards  Scotland,  now,  by  the 
death  of  its  wise  and  valiant  monarch,  Robert  Bruce 
(1329,)  less  prepared  to  resist  any  aggression  from  its 
ambitious  neighbour. 

F. — Robert  Bruce  left  his  son  David,  a  minor,  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Moray;  and  when 
dying,  entreated  his  old  companion  in  arms.  Sir  James 
Douglas,  to  bear  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
valiant  knight,  with  a  splendid  train,  set  out  for  that 
purpose;  but  hearing  that  the  Moors  were  invading 
Arragon,  he  joined  in  battle  against  them,  and  was 
slain.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  he  darted  the  casket, 
wfaidi  contained  the  heart  of  his  heroic  friend,  among 
the  Moors,  saying,  ''  Go  forward,  as  thou  wert  wont, 
Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die ! "  ^  The  heart  of  Bruce 
being  rescued,  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and 
buried  at  Melross. 

P. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  knight 
errantry ;  instead  of  sensibly  attending  to  his  business, 
Donglas  gets  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  quarrel  with 
which  he  had  no  concern.  It  is  this  royal  heart  of  Bruce 
which  has  ever  since  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  noble  race  of  Douglas. 

if.— Scotland,  deprived  of  its  great  defender,  sooil 
fell  into  a  similar  state  of  anarchy  as  existed  before 
Us  accession.    The  claims  of  some  English  barons  to 

■  Cotton's  Ahrid{^fiient.  ^  Froissart 
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the  posisession  of  their  former  estates  in  that  kingdom 
being  disregarded  by  the  regent,  Moray,  they  invited 
over  from  Fhmce  Edward  Balio}>  the  son  of  that  John 
who  had  been  crowned  kii^  of  Scotland;  for  the  donble 
purpose  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  under 
his  auspices  of  recovering  their  lands.  Though  Edward 
was  ashamed  openly  to  avow  his  approbation  of  this 
ungenerous  attempt  against  a  brother-in*Iaw,  yet  he 
secretly  assisted  the  enterprize,  in  which  the  English 
barons  succeeded  ih)  £Eur  as  to  overrun  the  kingdom,  and 
to  crown  Baliol  at  Scone.  The  young  David  Bruce 
and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Edward,  taking  refuge  in 
France,  Baliol,  in  order  to  secure  his  new  possessimi, 
offered  to  renew  the  feudal  homage  to  Edward  for  his 
kingdom,  being  sensible  that  his  continuance  on  the 
throne  depmided  entirely  on  English  protection.  TUs 
offer  was  accepted  by  Edward ;  but  before  it  could  be 
publicly  acted  on,  Baliol,  by  an  unexpected  attack, 
lost  his  crown  more  suddenly  than  he  acquired  H,  and 
was  chased  into  England.  Edward  hmt avowedly  stood 
forward  as  his  protector,  and  prepared  with  a  mighty 
army  to  replace  him  on  the  Scotish  throne.  Arriving  at 
Berwick,  he  defeated  the  Scots  in  a  great  battfe  (1983^) 
at  Halidown  Hill,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  town, 
with  immense  slaughter ; *  restored  BaUcri,  his  new  ally; 
overran  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  every  thing  bat  the 
hearts  of  its  inhabitants. 

F. — ^The  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  was 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First: 
a  nominal  dominion  of  Baliol,  supported  by  the  English, 
confined  nearly  to  the  spot  which  their  army  occupied; 
and  a  deadly  hostility  of  the  natives,  ready  to  break 
out  with  the  first  opportunity. 

•  Hemlngf.    Knygfaton. 
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A. — In  this  crisis  of  affairs^  Philip  de  Valois,  king 
of  France,  jealous  of  the  growing  pow»  of  Edward, 
and  moved  by  the  representation  of  Dayid  Brace,  now 
in  his  conrt,  resolved  to  protect  that  illostiions  exile, 
and  encourage  the  Scots  in  their  stm^le  for  independ- 
ence. Edward,  alarmed  at  this  interference,  became 
determined  to  prevent  its  eflSicacy,  by  starting  an  unex- 
pected claim  to  the  crown  of  France  itself,  in  right  of 
Isabella,  his  mother. 

F. — As  this  transaction  involves  the  history  of  the 
two  kingdoms  for  a  whole  century  afterwards,  it  is 
necessary  to  unravel  the  genealogy  of  the  French  royal 
family,  in  order  that  we  may  perfectly  understand  the 
basis  of  Edward's  pretensions.  Philip  the  Fourth,  sur- 
named  the  Fair,  dying  (1314,)  left  three  sons,  Lewis 
Hntin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  together 
wifli  a  daughter,  Isabella,  married  to  our  Edward  the 
Second.  What  is  very  remarkable,  though  in  no  manner 
connected  with  the  disputed  claim,  these  three  princea 
at  die  same  time  accused  their  wives  of  adultery,  in 
foil  parliament,  at  Paris :  the  ladies  were  imprisoned, 
and  two  of  them,  the  wives  of  Lewis  and  Charles,  being 
found  guilty,  were  subsequently  divorced,  and  their 
fallants  flayed  alive :  no  proof  appearing  against  the 
wife  of  Philip,  he  received  her  again  into  favour.* 

P. — If  such  were  the  times  of  chivalry,  let  us  not 
complain  of  our  own. 

F. — ^Ihe  three  brothers,  in  succession,  mounted  the 
French  throne.  The  elder,  Lewis  Hutin,  was  so  named, 
says  the  President  Henault,  from  the  small  hammer  of 
a  cooper,  which  clatters  much,  but  does  little  work, 
though  Mezerai  asserts  it  to  be  an  old  French  word,  sig- 
nifying a  quarreller.  Dying  in  1316,  Lewis  Hewtin  left  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife;  and  his  queen  being  pregnant, 

*  Mezerai. 
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was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  lived  only  eight  days :  a 
dispute  now  arose,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
agitated  in  France  for  many  ages,  whether  the  daughter, 
or  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  ought  to  succeed  to 
the  vacant  diadem.  The  states  of  the  kingdom  being 
assembled,  declared  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  decree, 
the  wisdom  of  which  is  commonly  admitted,  that  all 
females  were  for  ever  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown 
of  France/ 

A. — But  though  this  determination  took  place  on 
the  supposed  famous  maxim  of  the  Salique  law,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  such  a  maxim  ever  had  an 
actual  existence ;  all  that  can  be  found  in  its  support 
is  a  regulation  concerning  private  fiefs,  which  required 
a  personal  military  service,  which  of  course  females 
could  not  perform.  The  code  of  the  Salians,  an  ancient 
tribe  amongst  the  Franks,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sala,  now  the  Saalc,  a  river  in  Upper  Saxony,  which 
flows  into  the  Elbe,  was  so  UtUe  made  to  regulate  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  when  it  was  first 
promulgated,  France  was  not  even  a  kingdom;*"  besides, 
this  rule  of  descent  in  males  alone,  differed  from  that 
of  all  the  great  fiefs  dependent  on  the  French  crown. 

F. — It  is  granted  that  the  decision  of  the  states  was 
governed  more  by  the  force  of  invariable  custom  than 
by  positive  law ;  it  being  found,  that  during  the  first  and 
second  race,  that  the  daughters  of  those  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  who  died  without 
male  issue,  had  been  constantly  excluded  from  the 
throne ;  and  since  the  accession  of  the  third  race,  from 
Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  Hutin,  the  crown  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  for  eleven  generations,  consequently 
not  affording  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question. 

A. — Some  partizans  ridiculously  asserted,  that  the 

•  Mnermi,  torn.  1.  ^  Montctq.  liv.28. 
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tbone  of  France  was  so  noble,  that  it  could  not  admit 
a  woman;*  others  excluded  the  fair  sex  on  the  strength 
of  a  passage  in  scripture :  '^  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;"  thence  it  was 
concluded  that  females,  who  ought  to  spin,  ought  not 
to  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  the  lilies.^ 

P. — But  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  this 
argument,  neither  do  the  lilies  toil,  but  a  prince  ought 
to  toil ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  seen  it  asserted,  that 
the  supposed  lily  in  the  arms  of  France  is  really  the 
head  of  a  halbert/ 

F. — In  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  states, 
Philip  the  Long  succeeded  his  brother.  This  reign  was 
also  short :  Philip  dying  in  1322,  left  two  or  more  daugh- 
ters, who  made  no  pretension  to  the  crown ;  he  ^as 
gucceeded  by  the  third  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  whose 
reign  was  equally  brief,  as  he  died  1328,  leaving  a 
daughter.  The  vacapt  throne  was  immediately  filled 
by  Philip  de  Valois,  cousin-german  to  the  deceased 
king.  But  the  genealogy  may  be  better  understood 
from  a  table  than  from  any  detail: 

PhiUp  III.  the  Hardy. 


I'^ I 

Philip  rV.  the  Fair.         Charles  de  Valois. 

I 
Philip  VI.  de  Valois. 


Lewis  X.  Hutin.         Philip  V.  the  Long.        Charles  I V.  the  Fair.     Isabella. 

Jane.  f^  |  Bhinchc.         Edirard  UL 

I  Jane.       Manraret. 

King  of  Navarre.  |  \ 

Doke  of      Comte  of 
Burgundy.    Flanders. 

The  slightest  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once 
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overthrow  all  the  pretensions  of  Edward  to  the  crown 
of  France^  by  any  known  rule  of  inheritance  or  descent 
wliatever;  as  whether  the  Saliqne  law  were  admitted 
or  rejected;  his  claim  appears  equally  fntile  and  pre- 
posteroos.  One  French  writer  is  so  mnch  pnt  out  of 
temper  by  its  nnreasona]|leness^  that  he  says,  had 
Edward  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Jews, 
he  would  have  assumed  the  title  of  Messiah. 

A^ — Edward  was  reduced  to  the  quibble  of  assert- 
ing, that  though  his  mother  Isabella,  on  account  of  her 
sex,  was  incapable  of  succeeding,  he  himself,  inheriting 
through  her,  was  liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  might 
claim  in  right  of  propinquity. 

F, — But  this  notable  argument  is  immediately  re- 
fiited,  by  considering  that  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hotin 
had  one  son,  and  the  two  daughters  of  Philip  the  Long 
likewise  one  son  apiece;  all  these  males  were  living, 
and  by  the  admission  of  such  a  plea,  stood  before  the 
English  king.  Besides,  it  was  so  contrary  to  established 
principles  in  every  country  in  Europe,  that  no  person  in 
France  thought  of  Edward's  claim ;  and  when  brought 
before  the  states,  it  was  unanimously  rejected;  and 
Edward  appeared  so  well  satisfied  with  the  equity  of 
the  decision,  as  to  perform  homage  in  person  to  Philip, 
as  his  liege  lord,  for  the  province  of  Guienue.* 

P. — What  unexpected  circumstance  induced  Edward 
to  revive  his  pretensions  ? 

A. — Robert  of  Artois,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
having  been  deprived  of  his  inheritance  of  that  country, 
by  a  sentence  considered  iniquitou§,  was  seduced  to 
attempt  its  recovery  by  resorting  to  the  unwarrantable 
means  of  forgery  ;**  banished  by  Philip  for  this  offence, 
he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward ;  and  burning 
with  revenge,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  neglected 

■  Rymer,  ro).4.    Froinart.  ^  FtoiMait. 
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claim  of  liie  English  monarch  to  the  crown  of  France, 
by  suggesting  the  probsA>iIity  of  its  success :  *'  I  made 
Phifip  de  Valois  King  of  France,  (said  he,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  as  a  member  of  the  states,  which  decided  in 
ikvomr  of  the  Saliqne  law,)  and  by  yonr  assistance  I 
win  depose  him  for  his  ingratitade/'  When  Philip 
complained  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  Comte 
fArtois,  Edward  retorted  the  encouragement  given  to 
Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scotish  malcontents ;  and  thus 
widi  a  vague  feeling  of  animosity,  without  a  declared, 
specific  object,  both  monarchs  prepared  for  war.  Philip 
Bade  numerous  alliances  with  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes ;  and  Edward's  chief  dependance  was  upon 
flie  friendship  of  the  Flemings/ 

F. — ^These  people,  alone  rich,  whilst  all  around 
were  poor,  ttius  early  exhibited  the  immense  advan- 
tages derived  to  a  state  from  industry  and  commerce. 

A> — Thej  ezhilHtod  too,  at  flds  janGture,  s<Hne- 
wfcft  of  the  wantonness  of  newly-acquired  prosperity, 
asniring  to  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than  was 
cqstomaty  with  the  feudal  usages ;  they  had  irregulariy 
flhaken  o^  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient  earl,  and 
fteir  counsels  were  now  directed  by  James  Von  Arte- 
yM,  a  )>rewer  of  metheglin,  at  Ghent^  This  person 
exhibits  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  democratic 
leader:  more  arbitrary  than  the  lawful  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, be  placed  and  displaced  magistrates  at  his  plea- 
sure; he  was  always  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who, 
at  tl|e  least  signal,  instantly  assassinated  any  one  that 
happened  to  give  him  the  smallest  umbrage.®  Von 
Arteveld,  after  enjoying  such  despotic  and  unlimited 
authority,  was  a  few  years  after  murdered  by  his  former 
partizans  among  the  populace,  in  an  endeavour  to 

•  Froistart.  ^  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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transfer  the  province  to  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Bat 
daring  the  continuance  of  his  power,  his  friendship 
viras  sought  by  Edward  with  much  assidaity ;  and  by 
his  advice,  as  the  Flemings  pretended  to  feel  scruples  in 
taking  arms  against  their  liege  lord,  the  Ring  of  France,** 
Edward  was  induced  to  assume  that  title,  a  measure 
productive  of  many  miseries  to  both  kingdoms.  He 
now  took  the  field,  and  entered  France  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  amongst  whom  there  were  but 
few  English;  he  was  opposed  by  Philip,  with  an  army 
of  double  the  number,  who  with  great  prudence  avoided 
any  unnecessary  hazard,  thinking  it  suflScient  to  elude 
the  attack  of  his  enemy.  Edward,  unwilling  to  engage 
so  great  a  superiority,  was  compelled  to  return  into 
Flanders,  and  disband  his  army  (1340).'' 

P. — Such  then  was  the  fruitless,  and  almost  ridicu- 
lous conclusion  of  Edward's  mighty  preparations. 

A. — He  possessed  however  too  much  spirit  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  disappointment  of  his  first  cam- 
paign; and  though  his  consuming  expences  had  been 
incurred  for  no  purpose,  he  summoned  a  parliament. 
Hiat  body  now  began  to  assume  a  more  important 
station  than  it  had  yet  exercised  in  the  English  govern- 
ment; it  supplied  the  king's  necessities  indeed,  but 
clogged  its  grants  with  conditions'*  which,  though  seem- 
ingly at  the  time  of  small  importance,  yet  established  a 
precedent  which  could  not  afterwards  be  well  disputed. 
Another  remarkable  particular  of  this  parliament,  is  its 
declaration  that,  though  Edward  had  assumed  the  arms 
and  title  of  the  King  of  France,  it  owed  him  no  obe- 
dience in  that  capacity,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms 
must  ever  remain  distinct  and  independent.* 

F. — An  observation  which   one  would  think  was 


•  Froimrt.  »•  Ibid.  «  Wulsingham. 
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sufficiently  declaratory  of  the  pemicioas  nature  of 
Edward's  pursuit ;  had  he  succeeded^  the  protestation 
of  parliament  would  have  been  but  a  frail  security 
against  £ngland*s  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

A . — In  renewing  his  attempt  the  next  year  (1340,) 
Edward  was  encouraged  by  a  great  naval  victory  off 
the  harbour  of  Sluys.  Sea-fights  before  the  use  of 
artillery  made  less  noise,  but  were  far  more  sanguinary 
than  at  present;  thirty  thousand  of  the  French,  it  is 
said,  with  two  of  their  admirals,  were  killed,  and  a 
large  division  being  panic-struck,  leaped  from  the  ships, 
apd  two  thousand  perished  in  the  waves/ 

F. — ^With  what  difficulty  the  truth  reached  the  ears 
of  kings  in  these  days,  we  may  judge,  when  informed, 
that  Philip  remained  in  ignorance  of  this  event,  so 
important  and  so  necessary  to  be  told,  till  his  buffoon, 
in  a  seeming  rage,  came  into  the  presence,  crying  out, 
'^ Cowardly  English!  dastardly  English!"  and  when 
Philip  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  '^  Because  they 
durst  not  leap  out  of  their  ships  into  the  sea,  as  our 
brave  Frenchmen  did."" 

A. — ^The  lustre  of  this  victory  increased  the  king's 
reputation  amongst  his  allies,  who  again  assembled  a 
prodigious  army,  and  Edward  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  France  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.*^ 
Philip,  with  an  army  still  more  numerous,  adhered  to 
the  prudent  resolution  of  putting  nothing  to  hazard, 
hoping  thus  to  weary  out  his  enemy.  Edward,  fatigued 
and  irritated  with  the  fruitless  siege  of  Toumay,  chal- 
lenged the  French  monarch  to  decide  his  claims  by 
single  combat ;  to  which  Philip  replied,with  a  very  insult- 
ing coolness,  that  it  became  not  a  vassal  to  challenge 
his  liege  lord.  And  thus  this  campaign,  like  the  former, 

•  Froissart.   Hemingf.  ^  Walunghain.  «  Rymcr,  toI.  4. 
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ending  in  nothing,  Edward  was  glad  to  conclude,  by 
the  mediation  of  his  mother-in-law,  the  Countess  of 
Hainault,  a  truce  for  a  year  (1340).* 

P. — ^Here  then  is  a  second  termination  of  the  con- 
test, if  contest  it  might  be  called,  commenced  with  an 
exorbitant  expenditure,  and  continued  without  profit 
and  without  glory. 

A. — ^Edward,  put  into  very  bad  humour,  privately 
returned  home.  Reaching  the  Tower  by  night,  he  found 
it  unguarded,  and  he  vented  his  peevishness  on  the 
negligent  governor,  by  rigorously  confining  him  in 
prison.^  Desirous  of  throwing  the  blame  of  miscar- 
riage from  his  own  shoulders,  his  vengeance  fell  next 
upon  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  and  lastly,  upon 
Stratford,  archbish<^  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  that 
department  of  the  revenue  had  been  committed,  forbid- 
ding him  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament.  But  the  pri- 
mate, far  from  being  intimidated,  as  his  conduct  had 
been  strictly  correct,  boldly  set  Edward  at  defiance: 
he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  holding  the  crosier  in  his  hand,  accompa- 
nied  by  a  ponqpous  train  of  priests  and  attendants ;  and 
as  parliament  was  as  much  out  of  temper  as  the  king, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  drain  of  the  national  trea- 
sure, Edward  was  compelled,  though  with  a  very  ill 
grace,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  archbishop,''  who  likewise 
made  some  concession;  and  the  king  submitted  to  a 
further  curtailment  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

P. — ^Ailer  so  much  humiliation,  we  expect  to  see 
the  truce  between  France  and  England  ripen  into  a 
sMd  peace. 

A. — Edward  would  probably  have  dropped  his 
daim,  had  not  a  disputed  succession  in  Brittany  anew 

•  FroUsart.*  *  Ypod.  Nciwt.  '  Anglia  Sacra,  rol.  I. 
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mkmdled  big  ambition^  by  opening  a  more  probable 
prospect  of  snccess.  The  dispute,  in  itself  though  of 
trivial  interest  to  England,  led  to  important  conse- 
quences. The  claimants  to  that  duchy  were,  John, 
count  de  Montfort,  the  male  heir;  and  Chailes  de 
Blois,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke, 
and  who  was  himself  nephew  to  the  French  king.  De 
Montfort,  sensible  that  he  could  expect  no  favour  iirom 
Philip,  made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  ofered  to  per- 
tem  homage  to  Edward  for  die  duchy  of  Jfoittany/ 

P. — Little  negotiation  could  be  necessary  to  con- 
chde  a  treaty  between  two  princes  so  immediately 
comiected  by  mutual  interest. 

A^ — ^Edward  saw  at  once  the  advantage  of  possess- 
iBg  an  ally  whose  territories  afforded  him  an  immediate 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  he  agreed  to 
render  the  required  support ;  but  am  accident  soon  oc- 
curred which  well  nigh  rendered  this  well-laid  scheme 
abortive,  the  capture  of  the  Count  de  Montfort  by 
Philip,  who  detained  him  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower 
of  die  Louvre. 

F. — DvxfBminafacH:  this  desperate  state  of  affairs 
was  retrieved  by  a  woman.  But  I  leave  in  your  hands 
iiie  continuation  of  the  story. 

A* — Jane,  coutitess  of  Montfort,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  roused  from  her  feminine  occupa- 
tions by  the  prospect  of  overwhelming  danger,  cou- 
rageously undertook  to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of 
her  family.  As  the  partizans  of  Montfort  possessed 
the  advantage  of  holding  the  chief  towns  in  the  duchy, 
the  Countess  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the 
garrisons  and  arranging  the  proper  plan  of  defence. 

After  she  had  put  the  whole  province  into  a  state  of 
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safety^  she  sbat  herself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Henne- 
bonne,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  succours  promised  by 
Edward. 

F. — ^This  lady,  if  we  may  credit  Froissart,  was  a 
perfect  Amazon,  not  only  directing  military  affairs,  but 
boldly  fighting,  sword  in  hand. 

A. — ^The  castle  being  presently  snrronnded  by  the 
Count  de  Blois,  with  a  powerful  army,  one  day,  as  Jane 
perceived  that  the  besiegers  had  neglected  a  distant 
quarter  of  their  camp,  she  immediately  sallied  out,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  and  did  great  exe- 
cution, setting  fire  to  the  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines, 
of  the  enemy ;  but  preparing  to  return,  she  found  her- 
self intercepted,  when  instantly  taking  her  resoluticm, 
she  ordered  her  men  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  by 
flight  to  Brest;  at  which  place  she  colle^cted  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  hundred  horse,  broke  unexpectedly 
through  the  adversary's  camp,  and  entered  the  town  of 
Hennebonne  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
garrison.*  But  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  besiegers 
having  made  several  formidable  breaches  in  the  walls, 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Laon  was  actually  engaged  with  Charles  de 
Blois  on  that  subject;  when  the  countess,  who  had 
mounted  a  high  tower,  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
sea,  descried  some  sails  at  a  distance,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, '*  The  succours,  behold  the  English  succours ! 
no  capitulation."  This  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy  armed  cavalry,  with  six  thousand  archers,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a  Flemish  knight, 
who  had  come  to  England  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Philippa,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best  captains  of 
the  age.    Soon  after  entering  the  harbour.  Sir  Walter 
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beat  off  the  besiegers,  and  compelled  them 
to  decamp.* 

F. — For  which  good  service,  says  the  same  romantic 
chronicler,  Froissart,  the  countess  came  down  from  the 
tower  to  meet  these  knights,  and  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, one  after  the  other,  two  or  three  times,  like  a 
bold  and  valiant  dame. 

A. — ^The  kings  of  France  and  England  now  entered 
as  principals  into  the  war,  and  Edward  went  over  to 
Brittany  with  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  men ; 
but  he  exhibited  no  remarkable  military  talent,  and  had 
so  much  the  worst  of  the  contest,  that  he  was  glad  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  years.  Having 
thus  extricated  himself  from  the  present  difficulty,  he 
affected  to  consult  his  parliament,  who  advised  him 
not  to  be  amused  by  a  fraudulent  truce^  (1344,)  and 
the  war  was  inmiediately  renewed.  The  province  of 
Guienne  being  exposed  to  much  danger,  Edward  sent 
thither  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Derby,  son  to  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster.  This  very  accomplished  and  excellent 
prince  not  only  defended  the  province  committed  to 
his  charge,  but  made  successful  inroads  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  taking  several  of  the  French  fortresses. 
In  one  of  these  incursions,  Derby  having  promised  his 
men  aU  the  plunder,  a  private  soldier  broke  into  a 
mint-master's  house,  during  the  attack  of  the  town  of 
Bergerac,  where  he  found  so  large  a  treasure  that  he 
declined  retaining  it,  as  too  great  a  reward,  and  brought 
it  to  the  earl,  who  liberally  answered, ''  It  is  not  my 
maxim  to  play  boy*s  play ;  keep  thou  the  money,  were 
it  thrice  as  much."* 

F. — The  cause  of  Derby's  continued  success  was 
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the  •difficulty  under  yfhkb  the  French  finances  ml  tiiat 
time  laboured^  and  the  discontent,  or  rather  mxiMaj^ 
of  the  peoiple,  occasioned  by  the  gabdle>  or  inonoiK>ly 
of  salt  This  afforded  Edward  an  o[^iOTtiinity  to  utter 
a  royal  witticism^  sajring  that  he  saw  his  adyereajy 
was  -detoviined  to  reign  by  the  SaHque  law/ 

P. — W3iat  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  gabelle  vijfem 
salt,  the  continoance  of  which  for  several  oenturies  was 
a  cause  of  so  much  discontent  in  France  ? 

iF. — The  term  *  gabelle '  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  *  gab,'  signifying  trtt>ste ;  others  say 
it  is  from  the  Saxon  ^  gafel/  a  word  of  the  same  mean- 
ing. The  tax  itself  was  one  of  the  most  tyrannical 
ev^  imposed  on  any  nation :  every  householder  being 
compelled  to  purchase  a  certain  portion  of  this  sak»  at 
an  exorlntant  price  from  tbe  government,  accovding  to 
the  number  of  persons  which  his  family  contained^ 
whether  they  consumed  it  or  not. 

il. — ^At  length  the  King  of  France  raised  a  consi- 
derable army,  which  he  put  imder  Ihe  command  of  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  oppose  the  attacks  of 
Derby.  At  this  time  one  of  those  circumstances  oc- 
curred which,  though  of  small  importance  in  itself,  yet 
strongly  marks  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  is  told  by 
Froissart  with  much  genuine  glee  and  picturesque 
effect :  the  French  besieging  the  town  of  Angoul6met, 
the  governor.  Lord  Norwich,  finding  himself  reduced  to 
extremities,  was  obliged  to  employ  a  stratagem  to  save 
his  garrison :  he  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  desired  a 
parley ;  the  Duke  of  Normandy  approaching,  observed, 
that  he  supposed  Lord  Norwich  meant  to  surrender; 
**  Not  at  all,**  replied  the  governor ;  '*  but  as -to-morrow 
is  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  I  know  that  you,  sir, 
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m  HmU  as  myself,  bear  a  great  devotion,  I  desire  a  ces- 
salioii  of  arms  for  that  day/'  The  proposal  was  agreed 
te,  and  Norwich,  having  packed  up  all  his  baggage, 
mmcheA  oat  and  advanced  towards  the  French  camp : 
tte  Froach,  imagining  they  were  about  to  be  attacked, 
lan  to  Hmx  arms,  bat  Norwich  sent  a  messenger  to 
mnind  thdr  general  of  bis  engagement :  the  Doke,  a 
laaii  of  hoBOor,  who  piqued  himself  on  faithfully  keep- 
ing has  word,  exclaimed,  **  I  perceive  that  the  govemor 
has  omtmtted  onie,  bat  let  us  be  content  with  gaining 
the  plaoe;"  and  the  English  were  allowed  to  pass 
ihroi^h  the  camp  mmolestod.  Edward,  now  under- 
st^fidiiig  the  danger  to  wjiieh  Guienne  was  exposed, 
piepared  a  force  for  its  reUef,  and  he  embarked  with  a 
4)eiisiderable  mtmy,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son,  the 
Police  of  Wales,  aow  at  the  age  o(  fifteen.  The  fleet 
was  twice  beaten  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  driv^i 
on  tbe  eoast  of  Cornwall.  The  king,  in  despair  <rf' 
mscfai^g  Gmienne,  listened  to  the  advice  of  Geofrey 
d'fiafcoart,  a  noUe  exile  of  Normandy,  who  recom- 
mended an  incursiim  into  timt  province,  as  promising 
w$oie  ssM)eess,  the  country  being  rich  in  plander  and 
now  left  unprotected/ 

F. — ^This  same  Greoffrey  d'Harcourt,  by  the  death  of 
Robert  d'Artois  from  a  wound  received  in  battle,  suc- 
ceeded that  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  befel 
Us  coantry  for  more^  than  a  century,  in  the  invidious 
office  of  assisting  Edward  in  every  enterprize  against 
France. 

P. — His  advice  being  adopted  of  invading  Nor- 
mandy, it  does  not  give  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Edward's  military  views,  that  a  powerful 
force  int^ided  for  one  point  should,  by  the  short  delay 
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occasioned  by  contrary  winds,  change  its  destinaticHiy 
with  no  other  specific  object  than  plunder. 

A. — ^But  this  force,  operating  as  a  diversion,  might 
relieve  Guienne  as  effectually  as  more  direct  assistance. 
Edward  safely  disembarked  his  army  at  La  Hogue,  in 
Normandy :  it  consisted  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  or 
men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand foot  :*  the  latter  chiefly  consisting  of  light  and  dis- 
orderly troops,  they  immediately  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  country,  burning,  spoiling,  and  phin- 
dering  every  place  of  which  they  became  masters.  The 
city  of  Caen,  from  its  size  and  wealth,  soon  attracted 
their  attention :  it  was  carried  by  assault,  and  so  great 
was  the  pillage,  that  Edward  loaded  his  fleet  with  the 
spoil,  and  despatched  it  with  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  citizens  to  England,  whose  ransom  was  to  affinrd 
an  additional  profit  Edward  marched  next  to  Rouen, 
in  hopes  of  treating  that  city  in  the  same  manner;  but 
here  he  found  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  broken  down, 
and  heard  that  the  King  of  France  in  person  had  ar- 
rived with  a  large  army;  he  therefore  marched  along 
the  banks  of  this  river,  wasting  the  whole  country  till 
he  reached  sight  of  Paris  itself.^ 

P. — What  may  be  considered  as  the  original  design 
of  this  campaign? 

A. — ^The  relief  of  Guienne  and  the  acquisition  of 
plunder;  but  Edward  having  sent  back  his  fleet,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  traversing  through  France  to  the 
north,  and  securing  his  retreat  in  the  friendly  country 
of  Flanders.  In  pursuance  of  this  hazardous  under- 
taking, it  was  his  first  object  to  pass  the  Seine ;  but 
finding  all  the  bridges  broken  down,  he  made  a  feint  by 
advancing  further  up  that  river,  and  immediately  re- 
turning by  the  same  road   he  arrived  at  Poissy,  the 
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bridge  of  which  town  he  repaired  with  incredible  cele- 
rity and  passed  over  with  all  his  forces. 

F. — If  we  attend  to  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Ed- 
ward having  passed  the  Seine,  was  enclosed  between 
ttftt  river  and  the  Somme,  with  the  King  of  France  in 
fan  pmsnit,  expecting  to  surroimd  and  compel  the  snr- 
render  of  the  English  army. 

A. — In  this  extremity  Edward,  fnlly  aware  of  his 
danger,  finding  all  the  bridges  of  the  Somme  also 
iMxriien  down,  or  strongly  guarded,  published  a  great 
leward  to  any  one  who  should  point  out  a  passage  over 
that  river:  one  of  his  prisoners,  a  peasant,  Gobin 
Agaoe,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  by  the  execra- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  thus  tempted,  brought  the 
king  to  a  ford  called  Blanchetaque,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Abbeville,  which  might  be  passed  at  low  water. 
The  king  found  the  opposite  banks  lined  with  ten  thou- 
sand French  troops  under  Gondemar  de  Faye,  an  officer 
of  reputation ;  but  aware  of  the  imminency  of  his  dan- 
ger, with  admirable  celerity  he  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  driving 
the  French,  who  in  vain  disputed  the  passage,  from 
Aeir  station  and  chased  them  to  a  distance  on  the 
plain.  The  French  King  with  his  army  arrived  at  the 
ford  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  English  were  passing, 
bat  the  rising  of  the  tide  prevented  a  pursuit* 

F. — ^This  passage  of  the  Somme,  as  a  military 
movement,  is  doubtless  admirable,  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  singular  good  fortune  of  Edward :  had 
Philip  arrived  but  an  hour  sooner,  this  manoeuvre,  so 
successfully  executed,  would  in  all  probability  have 
terminated  in  absolute  ruin. 

A, — Edward,  sensible  that  the  French  would   be 
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eager  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  tkat  his  army,  in 
marching  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  would  be  much 
exposed  to  Ihe  incnrsions  of  their  cavalry, 
to  hazard  a  battle,  in  flie  hope  that  the  rage  of 
wonld  hnrry  him  into  some  ill-concerted  action ;  noi* 
was  he  disappointed  in  this  expectation:  choosing  a 
rising  ground  near  the  village  of  Crecy,  he  disposed  hiB 
army  in  excellent  order  in  three  lines,  detennined  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  enemy:  his  soldiers  wete 
seated  on  the  ground,  when  they  first  saw  Ihe  Frencdi 
advance,  but  they  immediately  rose  up  undauntedly, 
and  fell  into  Ihe  ranks.  The  numerical  force  of  Philqi 
was  prodigious,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men :  in  the  battle,  besidet^  the  French  mo- 
narch, were  three  crowned  heads :  John,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  his  son,  the  King  of  the  Romans;  and  the  King  of 
Majorca :  the  Fr^ich  army,  like  the  English,  wasfotined 
into  ttiree  lines,  but  imperfectly;  Philip  had  made  a 
hasty  march,  in  some  confusion,  from  Abbeville  seem- 
ing to  consider  that  could  he  but  bring  his  enemy  to  9m 
engagemrait,  his  work  was  done/ 

P. — How  contrary  was  this  rashness  to  his  fonner 
prudent  conduct  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders,  a  few 
years  before. 

A. — ^The  battle  began  with  an  attack  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand Genoese  bowmen,  who  marched  forward,  and 
leaped  thrice  with  a  great  cry:  their  arrows  did  little 
execution,  as  the  strings  of  their  bows  had  been  relaxed 
by  a  sudden  tempest;  the  English  archers,  now  taking 
their  bows  from  their  cases,  poured  in  a  show^  of  ar- 
rows upon  this  multitude,  and  soon  threw  them  into 
confusion :  the  Genoese  falling  back  upon  the  French 
cavalry,  were  by  them  cut  to  pieces,  and  being  allowed 
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BO  passage^  were  thus  prevented  from  again  forming  in 
the  rear :  this  absnrd  inhumanity  lost  ibe  battle^  as  the 
jroong  Prince  of  Wales,  taking  advantage  of  the  irre- 
trievable disorder,  led  on  his  line  at  onoe  to  the  charge. 
The  danger  i^t  this  momoit  being  considerable,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  posted  on  a  small 
enanenee  near  a  windmill,  reqmrmg  assistance  for  the 
IMfince.  Edward  enquired  if  his  son  were  slain  or 
wounded;  ''Nottiing  of  the  kind  (answered  the  mes- 
senger), bnt  he  is  so  hardly  pressed  that  he  has  great 
need  of  yonr  help.''  '^  Retam,  sir,  to  those  who  sent 
jmt  (said  the  king) ;  and  tell  them  not  to  send  again 
to  me-  this  day,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life ;  and  say, 
that  I  command  them  to  let  the  boy  nvin  hia  dpnrs;  for 
F  am  determined,  if  it  ](^lease  God,  that  all  the  honour 
of  tte  day  shall  be  his  and  theirs  who  are  about  him.''* 
ht  vain  did  the  King  of  France  endeavour  to  raUy  his 
discomfited  forces,  though  he  displayed  great  valour, 
and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him ;  the  whole  army 
took  to  ffight  m  inconceivable  confosion,  and  were  put 
iB^tte  sword  without  quarter,  till  darkness  stopped  the 
eanage.  ^No  one  can  describe  or  imagine,"  sayB 
Fraissart,  ^  Hate  bad  management  and  disorder  of  the 
French  army,  though  their  troops  were  out  of  number." 
Philip  was  led  from  the  field  by  John  of  Hainault,  and 
he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  casfle  of  La  Broyes,  where 
he  found  the  gates  shut :  ordering  the  governor  to  be 
smnmoned,  when  the  latter  enquired,  it  being  dark,  who 
it  was  that  called  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  answered, 
'^Open,  open,  governor;  it  is  the  fortune  of  France:" 
and  accompanied  by  five  barons  only  he  entered  die 
castle.^ 

F. — How  striking   is  the  difierence  between  the 
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effects  of  discipline  and  the  want  of  it ;  the  results  of 
a  battle  won  and  a  battle  lost 

A. — ^When  Edward  came  down  from  his  post,  he 
advanced  with  his  whole  battalion  to  meet  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whom  he  embraced  and  kissed,  saying, 
"  Sweet  son,  God  give  you  perseverance  in  your  ho- 
nourable cause;  you  are  my  son,  for  valiantly  have 
you  acquitted  yourself  this  day ;  you  have  shown  your- 
self worthy  of  empire/'  The  prince,  as  modest  as 
brave,  bowed  very  low,  and  gave  all  the  honour  of  the 
victory  to  the  skill  of  his  royal  parent.* 

F. — Whether  the  English  had  four  pieces  of  can- 
non,^ which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day  at 
Crecy,  as  asserted  by  some  historians,  is  uncertain. 
Froissart  says  not  a  word  about  them.  Cannon  not 
being  mentioned  by  any  writer  as  used  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  ten  years  later,  throws  some  discredit  on 
their  introduction  now. 

A. — The  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  on  Saturday, 
August  25, 1346 ;  but  on  the  next  day  there  fell  more 
straggling  soldiers  than  in  the  attack.  On  the  field 
were  left  slain  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca, 
many  of  the  great  nobility  of  France,  and  forty  tiiou- 
sand  persons  of  various  inferior  condition.  This  asto- 
nishing slaughter  cost  the  English  no  more  than  the 
loss  of  three  knights,  one  esquire,  and  very  few  private 
soldiers.* 

F. — ^This  prodigious  disproportion  seems  to  imply 
a  rout  rather  than  a  battle,  and  thus  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  the  victory,  by  a  strange  sort  of  paradox, 
takes  away  something  of  its  merit. 

A. — ^The  fate  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  singular : 
having  heard  the  order  of  battle,  he  said  to  the  persons 

•  Froinart.  ^  VilUni,  lib.  12.  <  Frousart. 
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aboat  him,  **  Gentlemen,  yon  are  all  my  people,  friends 
and  brethren  at  arms  this  day ;  therefore,  as  I  am  blind, 
I  request  of  you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  engagement 
fliat  I  may  strike  one  stroke  with  my  sword.**  The 
knights  replied,  ''They  would  lead  him  forward  di- 
rectly ; "  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  lose  him  in 
flie  crowd,  they  fastened  all  the  reins  of  their  horses 
together,  and  put  the  king  at  their  head,  that  he  might 
gratify  his  wish :  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  whole 
party  perished.*  TTie  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  ever  since  assumed  the  Bohemian  crest  of 
Aree  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ick  dien,  **  I 
serve,"  as  a  memorial  of  this  great  victory. 

F. — ^Most  persons  will  now  consider  this  blind 
sovereign  as  foolishly  prodigal  of  life,  but  his  conduct 
in  that  age  was  extolled  as  an  act  of  unprecedented 
heroism. 

A. — Edward  remained  cool  amidst  this  tumult  of 
success :  far  from  expecting  that  the  victory  of  Crecy 
would  be  followed  by  the  total  subjection  of  the  dis- 
puted kingdom,  he  seemed  rather  to  moderate  his 
views,  and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of 
Calais,  which  he  hoped,  as  the  key  of  France,  would 
facilitate  the  way  to  more  considerable  advantages,  by 
affording  at  all  times  an  easy  entrance;  he  therefore 
pres^ited  himself  before  the  place,  but  well  knowing 
die  integrity  of  John  de  Viene,  the  governor,  and  the 
litfle  chance  of  obtaining  the  town  by  force,  he  resolved 
to  reduce  it  by  famine,  and  for  that  purpose  he  block- 
aded it  for  nearly  twelve  months,  defeating  various 
attempts  made  by  Philip  to  compel  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  full  flow  of  Edward's  prosperity  was  now 
increased,  not  only  by  the  success  of  several  military 
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undertakings  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Guienne,  but  by 
the*capture  of  David  Brace,  king  of  Scotland,  who, 
having  returned  home  from  a  long  residence  in  France, 
was  persuaded  by  Philip,  his  ally,  to  invade  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England:  he  accordingly  carried  his 
ravages  as  far  as  Durham,  where  his  army  was  signally 
defeated  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346)  by  Lord  Percy,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  'squire,  John 
Copeland,  who  carried  off  his  prise  to  Ogle  Castle  on 
the  river  Blythe/ 

F. — Froissart  represents  this  victory  as  acquired 
by  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  his  patroness.  Queen  Phi* 
lippa,  who,  he  says,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon 
to  absent  herself  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  as  that 
princess  had  undergone  a  recent  confinement,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  had  little  further  to  do  with  the  victory 
than  endeavouring  to  deprive  John  Copeland  of  the 
custody  of  his  royal  prisoner. 

A. — But  John  Copeland  very  shrewdly  refused  io 
deliver  him  up,  and  repaired  to  the  king  before  Calais, 
who,  on  his  being  presented,  exclaimed,  '^Ha,  wel- 
come, my  'squire,  who  by  his  valour  has  captured  my 
adversary,  the  King  of  Scotland/'  John  Copeland, 
falling  on  his  knee,  replied,  **  If  God,  out  of  his  great 
kindness,  has  given  me  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  conquer  him  in  arms,  no  one  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  it;  for  God,  when  he  pleases,  can  send  his 
grace  to  a  poor  'squire,  as  well  as  to  a  great  lord.  Sir, 
do  not  take  it  amiss,  tha,t  I  did  not  surrender  him  to 
the  orders  of  my  lady»  the  queen ;  for  I  hold  my  lands 
of  you,  and  my  oath  is  to  you,  and  not  to  her,  except 
it  be  through  choice."  The  king  answered,  **  John,  the 
loyal  service  you  have  done  us,  and  our  esteem  for 
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your  yalomr  is  so  great»  that  it  may  well  serve  you  as 
au  excuse,  and  shame  upon  all  those  that  bear  you  any 
ill  will :  you  will  now  return  home,  and  take  your  pri- 
aoaer,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  convey  him  to  my 
wife ;  and  by  way  of  remuneration,  I  will  assign  lands 
as  near  your  house  as  I  can  choose,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year."*  Queen  Philippa,  se- 
curing her  royal  prisoner  in  the  tower,  crossed  the  sea 
at  Dover,  and  was  received  in  the  English  camp  before 
Calais  with  all  the  chivalric  eclat  due  to  her  rank,  her 
sex,  and  her  success.  The  siege  now  approached  to 
its  conclusion ;  the  town  being  pressed  by  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  John  de  Viene  offered  to  surrender 
on  the  conditions  of  life  and  liberty  to  the  inhabitants ; 
h«l  the  Hmgg  inceiifled  al  their  obstinate  resistance, 
refosed  to  hear  any  terms  but  those  of  unlimited  sub- 
mission, 

F. — ^And  here  we  have  Froissart*s  very  questionable 
story,  which,  having  been  dramatized  both  in  France 
and  England,  has  acquired  a  popular  credence  to  which 
in  itself  it  is  not  entitled.  This  author  relates,  that 
Edward  at  length  ccmsented  to  grant  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  excepting  six  of  the  citizens,  who  should 
deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks,  bardieaded  and  barefooted.  When  these 
t^ma  were  made  known  to  the  people  of  Calais,  they 
w«fe  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress ;  to  sacrifice  six 
of  their  fellow  citizens  to  certain  destruction  for  sig- 
naliiing  their  valour  in  the  common  cause  appeared  even 
more  horrible  than  that  general  punishment  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened,  and  they  became  incapable 
of  forming  any  resolution.  At  length  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  place,  vo- 
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luntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  these  six  devoted 
victims ;  his  noble  example  was  soon  imitated  by  five 
others;  and  these  genuine  patriots  appeared  before 
'Edward  in  the  manner  prescribed^  laid  the  keys  at  his 
feet,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  queen,  falling  on  her  knees,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  begged  their  lives,  and  thus  saved  them  fnnn 
punishment:  her  request  having  been  obtained^  she 
carried  them  to  her  tent,  ordered  a  repast  to  be  set 
before  them,  and  making  them  a  present  of  money,  dis- 
missed them  in  safety  (1347). 

A. — It  is  pretty  evident  that  these  burgesses  were 
merely  a  deputation  in  the  guise  of  criminals,  as  was 
frequent  in  those  days  on  similar  occasions,  of  which 
we  had  an  instance  in  the  surrender  of  Stirling  Castle 
to  Edward  the  First;  thus  the  circumstance  in  the 
siege  of  Calais  which  least  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
has  become  the  most  so.  Edward  commanded  all  the 
inhabitants  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  he  re-peopled  it 
with  English,  a  policy  which  probably  long  preserved 
the  town  to  his  successors. 

F. — It  may  surprise  some  persons  to  learn  Ihat  in 
after-times  Calais  was  permitted  to  send  representatives 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons.* 

A. — ^A  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  at 
length  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's 
legate  (1348).  During  the  suspension  of  arms  which 
it  occasioned,  Edward  nearly  lost  the  fruits  of  his  toil, 
by  an  accident  which  is  scarcely  worth  recounting, 
unless  to  prove  his  determined  love  of  fighting.  De 
Chami,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calais,  communicated  to  Aimeri  de 
Pavie,  an  Italian,  to  whom  Edward  had  intrusted  the 
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towD,  a  plan  for  delivering  it  to  the  King  of  France. 
Whether  Aimeri  really  intended  to  betray  his  trust  is 
uncertain^  but  the  secret  got  whispered  to  Edward^  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  contrivance  should  be  turned  to 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy :  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  admission  of  the  French  troops,  and  Edward  with 
the  Black  Prince  arrived  secretly  the  night  before  at 
Calais :  a  band  of  French  soldiers  was  now  admitted 
at  the  postern,  and  Aimeri  receiving  the  stipulated  sum 
promised  to  open  the  great  gate  to  the  enemy,  who  was 
waiting  without :  as  the  gate  opened,  Edward  and  bis 
party  rushed  forth,  shouting,  **  A  Manny,  a  Manny,  to 
the  tescne:**  a  fierce  engagement  ensued,  and  the  king, 
who  fought  as  a  private  man  under  the  standard  of  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  became  desirous  of  trying  a  single 
combat  with  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  a  French  knight 
A  sharp  encounter  took  place  between  them ;  twice  was 
Edward  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  the  victory  was  long 
undecided,  till  Ribaumont  perceiving  himself  to  be  left 
almost  alone  called  out,  *'  Sir  knight,  I  yield  myself 
your  prisoner."    The  French  officers  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  were  treated  with  much  courtesy, 
and  admitted  to  sup  with  the  Prince  of  Wales :  it  was 
at  this  banquet  that  the  king  came  into  the  apartment 
and  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  valour 
of  Ribaumont,  and  taking  from  his  own  head  a  string 
of  pearis,  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  the  knight,  sapng^ 
"  I  desire  you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my  sake.    I  know 
you  take  delight  in  the  company  of  ladies  and  demoi- 
selles ;  let  them  all  know  from  whose  hand  you  received 
the  present;"  and  the  Frenchman  was  the  next  day 
honourably  dismissed  without  a  ransom/  This  Eustace 
de  Ribaumont  afterwards  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
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Poictiers;  and  Aimeri  de  Pavie^  being  surroonded  at 
his  castle  of  Freton^  near  Calais,  by  De  Chami  with 
some  French  troops,  was  made  prisoner  and  pnt  to 
death,  with  circumstances  of  much  cruelty,  in  the  mar- 
ket place  of  St.  Omers/  But  fatigued  with  so  much 
fighting  and  bloodshed,  it  is  time  to  repose. 

Majoresquc  cadunt  ahis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

*  Frolssart. 
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DISSERTATION  IX. 
Section  II. 

Edward  III.     -    -    from  1349  to  1377- 

A. — From  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war  abroad, 
let  us  torn  oor  eyes  to  the  splendid  conrt  of  Windsor 
Casde  at  home.  To  reward  the  military  exploits  of  his 
captains,  Edward  at  this  period  (1349)  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  in  imitation  of  some  orders  of  a 
similar  nature  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe ; 
dds  badge  of  distinction  being  intended  to  excite  in  the 
nobility  a  spirit  of  valour,  emulation,  and  obedience.^ 

P. — Such  being  the  acknowledged  motive  of  the 
founder,  what  circumstances  induced  Edward  to  adopt 
so  unmeaning  a  symbol  as  the  garter,  and  connect  it 
with  the  insignia  of  St.  George  ? 

F. — ^A  variety  of  explanations  has  been  offered,  but 
all  without  any  substantial  proof:  it  has  be^i  said, 
that  Edward  gave  the  word  **  garter"  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  or  that  he  fixed  his  garter  at  the  end  of  his 
lance,  as  a  signal  on  that  occasion.**  Another  opinion 
is,  that  the  order  was  merely  the  revival  of  an  institu- 
tion began  by  Richard  the  First  at  the  siege  of  Acre : 
Richard  resolving  to  storm  the  town,  distributed  to 
some  of  his  principal  officers  certain  leathei^  thongs,  to 
be  tied  round  the  leg  to  distinguish  them  during  the 
assault  But  the  story  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
supposed  to  be  Edward's  mistress,  having  dropped  her 
garter  at  a  ball  in  dancing  is  more  generally  received,* 

■  Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter.  *»  Camden,  AttrebatL 
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though  not  mentioned  by  any  author  before  Polydoie 
Virgil. 

A. — This  origin,  though  fiiyolous,  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  it  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  terms  of  the  motto. 

F. — Yet  even  the  story  of  thr  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury has  different  Tendons :  one  relates,  that  when  the 
king  picked  up  the  garter,  the  lady  imagining  that  he 
had  some  other  designs,  expressed  her  surprise;  to 
obviate  which  Edward  replied,  Hofii  soit  qui  mal  y  peme 
— **  Shame  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks/'  Another  account 
is,  that  Edward,  perceiving  the  circumstance  to  exdia 
a  snule  among  the  courtiers,  uttered  this  celebrated  ex- 
clamation. A  still  different  story  represents  Queen  Phi- 
lippa  herself  to  have  once  dropped  her  blue  garter  in 
leaving  the  king's  presence,  which  t|^  attendants  not 
regarding,  Edward,  knowing  its  owner,  commanded  it  to 
be  taken  up  and  given  to  him,  saying,  '^  Ton  make  small 
account  of  this  garter,  but  in  a  little  time  the  best  of  yon 
shall  reverence  the  like : "  and  the  motto  was  occasioned 
by  the  queen's  answer  when  Edward  asked  her  what  she 
thought  men  would  conjecture  of  her  conduct  in  drop- 
ping her  garter  in  so  careless  a  manner.^ 

P. — ^As  Edward  was  always  esteemed  an  excellent 
husband,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  conjugal  harmony 
with  Queen  Philippa,  in  admitting  the  former  explana- 
tion, why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  was  his  mistress  at  all  ? 

A. — ^The  report,  I  imagine,  originates  in  a  story  of 
Froissart's,  whose  credulity  was  certainly  very  fre- 
quently imposed  upon :  he  relates  that  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  having  laid  siege  to  Werk  Castle,  in  North- 
umberland (1342),  it  was  strenuously  defended  by  the 
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Ccrantess  of  Salisbury,  whose  husband  was  then  a  pri- 
soner in  France.  The  Scots^  on  hearing  of  Edward's 
^pproadi  to  relieve  the  castle,  departed,  after  commit- 
tiiig  great  havoc  and  ravages. 

F. — ^But  such  particulars  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
k]iD¥ni  histosical  dates  and  with  the  general  tenor  of 
aothentic  events.^ 

A. — ^However,  though  Froissarfs  drawing  may  not 
be  exacdy  correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  colour- 
ing is  brilliant,  and  I  must  give  you  an  extract,  which, 
fiioogh  somewhat  long,  as  it  exhibits  the  pink  of  chi- 
valry in  love,  will  not  be  found  without  interest : 

"Edward,  taking  ten  or  twelve  knights  with  him, 
went  to  the  castle  to  salute  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
and  to  examine  what  damage  the  Scots  had  done. 

"  The  moment  the  countess  heard  of  the  king's  ap- 
proach she  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  went  to  meet  him,  most  richly  attired,  insomuch 
that  no  one  could  help  looking  at  her  but  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  for  her  great  beauty  and  affeibility  of 
behaviour:  when  she  came  to  the  king  she  made  a  very 
lowly  reverence  and  ccmducted  him  into  the  castle. 

"  Every  one  was  delighted  with  her ;  the  king  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  her,  as  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  beautiful  or  sprightly  a  lady,  so  that  a  spark  of 
refined  love  struck  upon  his  heart,  which  lasted  a  long 
time,  and  thus  they  entered  the  castle  hand  in  hand. 
The  lady  led  him  first  to  the  hall,  and  then  to  his  cham- 
ber; the  king  kept  his  eyes  so  continually  upon  her, 
that  the  gentle  dame  was  quite  abashed :  after  he  had 
sufficiently  examined  his  apartment,  he  retired  to  a 
window,  and  leaning  on  it,  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

*  Dugdalf,  Baromgc,  vol.  1,  p.  645. 
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'^  The  countess  went  to  welcome  the  other 
and  'sqnires^  and  she  ordered  dhmer  to  be  made  ready; 
the  tables  to  be  set^  and  the  hall  ornamented :  retnmiiig 
to  the  king  with  a  cheerfiil  countenanoe^  she  said  to 
him^ '  Dear  sir,  what  are  yon  musing  on  ?  saying  your 
grace,  it  is  not  good ;  you  ought  rather  to  be  in  high 
spirits,  for  having  driven  your  enemies  before  you, 
without  their  having  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  you : 
leave  the  trouble  of  thinking  to  others/  The  king  le* 
plied,  *  O  dear  lady,  you  must  know,  that  since  I  en* 
entered  this  castle  an  idea  has  struck  my  mind  that  I 
cannot  choose  but  think;  what  may  be  the  event  I  know 
not,  but  I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  it/  '  Dear  sir,' 
replied  the  lady, '  you  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer,  to 
feast  with  your  friends,  and  leave  off  meditating:  if 
the  King  of  Scotland  have  vexed  you  by  doing  harm 
to  your  kingdom,  make  yourself  amends  at  his  expense, 
as  you  have  done  before;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
come  into  the  hall  to  your  knights,  for  dinner  will  soon 
be  ready/ 

''' Ah!  dear  lady,'  said  the  king,  'far  other  things 
than  what  you  imagine  touch  my  heart ;  for,  in  truth, 
your  lovely  demeanour,  the  perfections  and  beauties 
which  I  have  seen  you  to  possess  have  very  much  sur- 
prised me,  and  have  so  deeply  impressed  my  heart, 
that  my  happiness  depends  on  meeting  a  return  from 
you  to  my  flame,  which  no  denial  can  extmguish/ 

^*  *  Sweet  sir,'  replied  the  countess, '  do  not  amuse 
yourself  in  laughing  at  or  in  tempting  me,  for  I  cannot 
believe  you  mean  what  you  have  just  spoken,  or  that 
so  noble  and  gallant  a  prince  would  think  to  dishonour 
me  or  my  husband,  who  is  so  valiant  a  knight,  Hiat  has 
served  you  faithfully,  and  who  on  your  account  iio# 
lies  in  a  foreign  prison ;  certainly,  sir,  this  would  not . 
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add  to  ycNor  ^ory :  such  a  thougfat  has  never  once  en- 
tend  my  mind^  and  I  trast  in  God  it  never  will^  for  any 
man  living ;  and  if  I  were  so  culpable^  it  would  become 
yoa  to  blame  me,  and  in  strict  justice  have  me  pa- 
mbedJ 

^  Tbia  virtaons  lady  then  quitted  the  king,  who  was 
qidte  astonished,  and  she  went  to  the  hall  to  hast^i  the 
dinner;  afterwards  returning,  attended  by  the  knights, 
ahe  said  to  him, '  Sir,  come  to  the  hall ;  your  knights 
aie  waiting  for  you  to  wash  their  hands,  for  they,  as 
well  as  ]roa,  have  been  long  fasting/ 

''At  dinner  the  king  ate  very  little,  and  was  the 
whole  time  pensive,  casting  his  eyes,  whenever  he  had 
opportuity,  towards  the  countess;  such  behaviour 
airprised  his  friends,  for  they  had  never  aeea  the  like 
before,  and  they  imagined  it  was  because  the  Scots  had 
aacapedhim. 

''The  king  remained  at  the  castle  the  whole  day, 
wifliout  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself;  sometimes 
he  remonstrated  with  himself,  that  honour  and  loyalty 
forbade  him  to  admit  such  treason  and  falsehood  into 
Us  heart  as  to  wish  to  dishonour  so  virtuous  a  lady 
and  so  gallant  a  knight  as  her  husband  was,  and  who 
had  ever  so  faithfully  served  him :  at  other  times  his 
passion  was  so  strong  that  his  honour  and  loyalty  were 
feigotten:  thus  did  he  pass  that  day  and  a  sleepless 
night  in  debating  flie  matter  in  his  own  mind. 

"At  day-break  he  arose  and  drew  out  his  whole 
army.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  countess,  he  said, 
'  My  dear  lady,  Grod  preserve  yon  till  I  return ;  and  I 
entreat  that  you  will  think  well  of  what  I  have  said, 
aad  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  different  answer.' 
'  Dear  sir,'  replied  the  countess, '  Grod,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  preserve  '^'^^  and  drive  from  your  heart  such 
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villanous  thoughts ;  for  I  am,  and  ever  ahall  be,  ready 
to  serve  yon,  consistently  with  my  own  honour  and 
with  yours.' 


>  f» 


F. — ^This  conflict  of  passion  in  the  king  with  regard 
to  the  lady,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  lady  with  regard  to 
the  dinner,  are  so  amusing  in  their  way,  that  we  cannot 
but  regret  not  a  word  of  the  story  should  be  trae. 

A. — ^This  paragon  of  dames  was  Katharine,  daug^ 
ter  of  William  de  Grandison:  her  husband  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  of  the  family  of  Montacute. 
Froissart  relates,  that  Edward  gave  a  grand  tournament 
at  Windsor  in  honour  of  the  countess,  who  felt  great 
scruples  in  attending,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  sinis- 
ter designs ;  but  he  adds,  that  she  was  so  discreet  as 
not  to  acquaint  her  husband  with  the  cause. 

P. — Our  poet  Drayton,  following  a  fiction  of  the 
Italian  novelist,  Bandello,  has  represented  the  Black 
Prince  as  the  countess's  gallant,  and  has  dictated  ^  an 
heroical  epistle,"  alike  calculated  with  this  story  of 
Froissart  to  mislead  the  historical  student 

F. — ^To  set  this  matter  right,  we  must  refer  to  our 
authentic  genealogist  Dugdale,  who  relates^  that  Joan, 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  who  subsequentiy  was  married 
to  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  was  daughter  to  that 
lEarl  of  Kent  executed  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
clandestinely  espoused  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  steward  of 
the  household  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  son  of  this 
our  garter  countess ;  but  Salisbury  himself  falling  in 
love  with  Joan,  who  was  extremely  beautiful,  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  that  princess,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  her  first  husband,  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  wrong.    The  lady,  having  two  strings  to 

*  Barooagc,  rol  1,  p.  647. 
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her  bow,  declared ,  herself  Incapable  of  deciding  bo 
weighty  a  controrersy,  and'  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  was 
the  consequence :  his  Holiness  gave  a  decree  in  favour 
pf  Sir  Thomas  Holand.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent»  not 
flie  discreetest  person  in  the  worlds  may  in  the  interval 
have  been  called  Countess  of  Salisbury^  and  hence,  I 
i^prehend,  has  originated  some  of  the  romance  con- 
nected with  that  title. 

il.— The  original  knights  received  into  the  order  of 
tibe  Gkurter  were  the  following  twenty-five  persons,  be- 
sides the  sovereign,  who  had  all  distinguished  them- 
sdves  in  military  service : 


King  Edward  III. 

Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Lancaster 

Pien  de  GrdUy,  Captal  de  Bnche 

Willitm  Montacnte,  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury 

Sir  John  Lisle 

Sir  John  Beauchamp 

^  Hugh  Courtney 

Sir  John  Grey 

Sir  Miles  Stapdton 

Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley 

Sk  John  Chandos 

Sir  Otto  Holand 

Sir  Sanchet  Dabrichcourt 


Edward^  Prince  of  Wales 
Thomas    Beauchamp,    Earl    of 

Warwick 
Ralph  Stafford,  Earl  of  Stafford 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marche 
Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh 
Sir  John  Mohun 
Sir  Thomas  Holand 
Sir  lUchard  Fitz-Simon 
Sir  Thomas  Wale 
Sir  Nele  Loring 
Sir  James  Audeley 
Sir  Henry  Earn 
Sir  Walter  Pavely 


Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  transmitting  worldly  honours 
to  posterity^  that  one  family  only  in  England,  the  Wrot- 
teslesr's,  can  trace  their  descent  in  the  male  line  from 
any  of  these  worthies.^ 

F. — Admission  to  the  order  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  oiie  of  the  highest  honours  to  which  a  sub- 
ject can  aspire ;  and  as  the  number  of  knights,  except 


Ashmole. 
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foreign  sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  blood,  has  never 
been  enlarged,  this  badge  of  distinction  continues  as 
honourable  as  at  its  first  creation.  The  institution  has 
certainly  the  advantage  of  conferring  a  favour  on  the 
most  powerful  nobleman,  without  imposing  a  burden  on 
the  nation;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  chapter 
in  its  full  ceremonial  is  a  very  imposing  spectacle. 

A. — ^The  robes  and  ornaments  may  be  thought 
somewhat  too  gorgeous :  at  first  they  were  less  splen- 
did :  indeed  a  modem  knight  in  grand  costume,  unless 
he  is  conscious  of  a  stately  person,  must  feel  over- 
whelmed with  his  encumbering  finery.  Edward  the 
First  had  a  difierent  feeling  from  the  founder  of  this 
ostentatious  display,  for  being  once  asked  by  a  simple 
religious  man,  why  he,  being  so  potent  a  prince,  went 
so  meanly  clad  ?  he  answered,  ^'  Father,  father,  yo« 
know  how  God  regardeth  garments:  what  can  I  do 
more  in  my  royal  robes  than  in  this  my  gaberdine  t  * 

P. — ^You  have  not  explained  the  motive  of  Edward 
the  Third  in  connecting  his  order  of  the  Garter  with 
the  patronage  of  St.  George ;  and  how  indeed  did  that 
person  acquire  the  honour  of  becoming  the  tutelary 
saint  of  England  ? 

A. — ^The  solution  of  the  latter  question  will  explain 
the  motive  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  story  of  St.  George, 
like  so  many  of  our  ancient  traditions,  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  obscurity:  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  person  has  been  questioned,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius ;  but 
it  appears  that  under  the  ninth  persecution  of  Diocle*- 
tian,  a  young  man,  by  name  George,  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  of  Christian  descent  and  respectable  fortune, 
had  entered  the  Roman  service,  and  at  the  age  of 

■  Camden,  Reimins. 
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twenty  had  ruen  ta  the  rank  of  military  tribune :  when 
the  imperial  decree  against  the  Christians  was  about 
to  be  pat  into  execution,  he  diyested  himself  of  his 
martial  habiliments  and  bestowed  them,  with  all  the 
money  he  possessed,  upon  the  poor.  Expostulating  with 
the  council  on  the  barbarity  and  injustice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  seized  and  carried  before  the  emperor, 
frtio  proposed  various  rewards  and  honours  as  the 
price  of  his  apostacy,  which  George  rejecting,  was 
most  inhumanly  tortured,  and  the  next  day  (April  23, 
▲•  D.  290)  was  beheaded  at  Lydda,  in  Palestine,  where 
his  body  was  interred/ 

F. — On  this  slight  foundation,  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently probable,  is  not  authenticated  by  any  contem- 
porary authority,  has  a  huge  mass  of  legend  and  fiction 
been  erected. 

A. — ^The  worship  of  St.  George  soon  became  in 
▼ogue^  and  the  Arians,  desirous  of  giving  credit  to  their 
cause,  endeavoured  to  confound  the  memory  of  this 
martyr  with  a  bishop  of  Alexandria  of  the  same  name, 
the  antagonist  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Athanar 
sins,  a  stout  defender  of  their  tenets,  but  a  very  worth* 
less  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  who  was  massacred  in 
a  tumult  by  the  people  of  that  capital  (361).  The 
Arians  effected  their  object  with  so  much  success  that 
Pope  Gelasius  (492)  complained  that  the  acts  and  mo- 
numents of  St  George,  having  been  collected  by  infidels 
and  unbelievers  with  less  integrity  than  so  important  a 
business  required,  were  obliged  to  be  disallowed  by  the 
Roman  church.**  In  spite  therefore  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
opinion,  which,  from  the  great  popularity  of  his  work, 
has  misled  many  readers,  we  must  conclude  that  St. 
Greorge  for  England  is  certainly  not  the  Arian  bishop. 

■  Heylyo,  HUt.  of  St.  George.      ^  Concil.  torn.  1 ;  ed't.  Pet.  Crabbe,  p.  993. 
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F. — The  worship  of  the  original  martyr  was  early 
established  in  Rome  itself,  notwithstanding  the  conci- 
sion in  his  history,  and  we  well  know  that  the  Catholic 
church  has  always  been  snflEiciently  careful  to  exclude 
what  she  called  heretics  from  the  honour  of  canoni- 
zation. 

A. — ^Having  been  himself  a  soldier,  St  George  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  military  men ;  churches  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  various  parts  of  Europe^  and 
he  was  in  particular  favour  with  the  Greek  empire ;  he 
was  always  represented  as  a  young  man,  aimed,  on 
horseback.  Once  in  the  palace  of  Constantinoide,  it 
seems  that  the  picture  of  the  horse  neighed,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  Byzantine  court  :^  the  dragon  is 
supposed  to  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  being  overcome  by  the  efforts  of  tile 
pious  Christian,  and  did  not  originally  accompany  the 
portrait  of  the  saint :  the  figure  of  the  maid  is  of  still 
more  recent  introduction. 

F. — ^The  body  of  St  Greorge  having  been  buried  at 
Lydda,  in  Palestine,  where  a  stately  church  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  he  was  thus  early  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  first  crusaders. 

A. — ^The  reputation  of  the  martyr  was  much  increased 
by  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  ^*  Aurea  legenda,** 
or  golden  legend,  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  archbishop 
of  Genoa,  in  the  thirteenth  century^  This  work  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  that  of  St  George 
is  amongst  the  number.  The  archbishop  is  thought  to 
have  adapted  his  legend  to  the  pictorial  representation, 
and  thus  it  runs :  **  Once  upon  a  time  St  George  of 
Cappadocia  came  to  the  country  of  Lybia,  and  to  the 
cily  of  Sisena  (a  town,  as  Don  Quixote  said  of  his 

■  NkeplioniB  Greg^ras^  p.  88. 
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kmgdom,  not  to  be  foand  on  the  map) :  near  this  place 
was  a  lake  as  big  as  any  sea,  and  in  that  lake  a  deadly 
dragon,  which  with  hia  breath  did  poison  all  the  coun- 
try round,  and  the  poor  people  were  compelled  to  give 
him  every  day  two  sheep  to  keep  him  quiet :  at  length 
when  all  the  sheep  were  nearly  consumed,  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  council  to  give  him  one  sheep  and  to  add 
a  man  or  a  woman,  and  then  when  almost  all  their 
SODS  and  daughters  had  been  eaten,  it  came  in  turn 
that  the  only  daughter  of  the  king  should  be  delivered 
to  the  dragon,  and  accordingly,  as  she  was  chained  to 
a  rock  for  that  purpose,  St.  George  appeared  and  en- 
countered the  dragon  in  a  dreadful  conflict,  which  ter- 
minating in  a  complete  victory  on  his  part,  the  damsel 
was  restored  to  her  afflicted  parent,  who  with  all  his 
people  embraced  the  Christian  faith." 

P. — But  why  should  this  chivalric  version  of  the 
tale  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  acquire  so  peculiar  a 
popularity  in  the  west  of  Europe  ? 

A. — ^The  great  cause  of  the  favour  borne  to  St. 
George  was  his  visible  appearance,  at  several  periods, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  crusaders,  long  indeed  before 
the  publication  of  the  legend ;  the  most  memorable  of 
which  was  at  the  siege  of  Antioch/  in  1098 :  the  Chris- 
tians, though  they  had  taken  that  city,  became  unable 
to  retain  it,  and  were  sorely  pressed  by  a  multitude  of 
their  enemies,  when  suddenly  an  infinite  number  of 
heavenly  soldiers,  all  in  white,  descended  from  the 
mountains,  with  displayed  ensigns,  the  leaders  being 
St  George,  St  Maurice,  and  St.  Demetrius,  who  bran- 
dishing their  darts,  the  enemy  immediately  fled  with 
the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

F. — And  why,  s^ys  William  of  Malmesbury.  with 

"  •  Vol.  I,  p.  328. 
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inimitable  simplicityy  might  not  Grod  send  his  saints  ta 
assist  the  Christians^  as  once  he  sent  his  angel  to  assist 
the  Maccabees^  both  fighting  in  the  same  quarrel?* 

il.— How  St.  George  first  grew  into  partieular  esti- 
mation with  the  English^  was  the  acknowledgment  of 
Richard  the  Firsts  that  to  the  saint's  inspiration  i»  a 
dream»  he  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  distinguishing 
his  companions  in  the  assault  of  Acre  by  a  garter  tied 
Wider  the  left  knee ;  thus  continuing  in  favour  with  die 
military  part  of  the  nation,  Edward  the  Third,  when 
hotly  pressed  in  his  skirmish  with  Ribaumont,  at  Car 
lais.  pushing  with  his  sword  passionately,  cried  out, 
<'  Ha,  St.  Edward!  ha,  St  George!"^  which  his  soldiers 
hearing,  flocked  to  him,  fell  upon  the  French  assailants 
with  great  execution,  and  so  released  him  from  the 
danger;  such  seem  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced 
this  valorous  monarch  to  place  his  order  of  the  Garter 
under  the  protection  of  so  martial  a  patron. 

F. — St.  George  being  now  so  highly  exalted  in  Eng- 
land, became  more  popular  than  ever,  and  new  legends 
were  invented  to  extend  his  fame.  Richard  Johnson, 
the  author  of  ''The  Famous  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,''  of  the  age  of  Queen  E3i- 
zabeth,  has  made  him  an  Englishman,  being  bom  at 
Coventry,  and  marked  at  his  birth  with  a  red  bloody 
cross  on  his  right  hand,  a  golden  garter  on  his  left  leg, 
and  a  red  dragon  on  his  breast:  as  soon  as  he  was 
bom  he  was  conveyed  away  to  the  woods  by  Caleb, 
a  female  enchanter.  He  became  a  renowned  knight- 
errant;  his  first  exploit  was  killing  a  dragon  in  Egypt, 
and  his  last  conflict  was  with  a  most  poisonous  dragon 
at  Dunsmere  Heath,  where  the  monster  was  indeed 
slain,  but  the  poor  knight  retumed  to  Coventry  so 
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^eyonsly  wounded  that  he  died  shortly  after ;  he  left 
three  sons^  equally  valiant  with  himself,  one  of  whom 
Was  th^  famous  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  the  other  two 
were  prefei*rM  to  places  at  court. 

A. — This  legend  may  contain  as  much  truth  as  Ihe 
former,  but  is  so  manifestly  impertinent,  as  to  provoke 
impatience.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  court  and 
age  of  Edward  the  Tlurd,  whose  festivities  and  triumphs 
were  grievously  interrupted  by  the  introduction  and 
prevalence  of  flie  plague  (1348,)  which  raged  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout  Europe ;  it  took  its  rise  in  Asia» 
and  destroyed  in  some  countries  a  fourth,  in  others  a 
third,  and  in  some  places  it  left  not  a  tenth  part  of  tb^ 
behind.  It  appears  to  haVe  been  a  diseasd 
of  the  same  type  as  that  which  at  the  present 
day  afflicts  the  Turkish  provinces :  a  slight  fever,  at- 
tended with  glandular  swellings,  vomiting,  and  dis- 
charge of  blood,  which  commonly  carried  oflf  the  sufferer 
lift  d^  or  two;  it  was  so  contagious  as  to  infect  by 
the  breath,  and  the  bare  toaeh  of  the  garments  of  the 
deceased  often  proved  fatal.* 

F. — ^The  introduction  of  such  diseases  is  scaro^ 
more  extraordinary  than  their  cessation.  This  calamity 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  general  which 
ever  afflicted  Europe,  and  it  extended  even  to  the 
brute  creation :  its  effects  in  the  city  of  Florence  are 
described  by  Boccacio  wifli  great  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, in  the  introduction  to  his  well-known  Decameron. 
But  the  harrowing  story  of  neglect  and  desertion,  of 
apathy  and  despair,  of  the  brutality  of  some,  of  the 
avarice  of  others,  presents  a  similar  picture  of  distress 
to  that  which  has  been  often  detailed  by  historians. 
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and  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  would 
willingly  escape. 

A. — ^This  pestilence,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  must  have  been  even  more  fatal  than 
the  great  plague  of  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Jn  one  burying-ground,  now  the  garden 
of  the  Charter  House,  purchased  for  the  occasion  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  fifty  thousand  corpses^  were  depo- 
sited. It  is  observable  that  the  poorer  classes  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  and  most  of  the  nobility  escaped.  We 
must  not  confound  this  disease,  which  was  called  *  the 
black  death/  with  the  sweating  sickness,  a  disorder 
totally  different,  and  which  was  imported  by  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  army  from  Brittany, 
when  he  landed  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Richard  the 
Third,  and  which  it  is  singular  affected  the  English, 
and  no  other  people  whatever. 

F. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  of  this 
great  plague  was  the  fate  of  East  Greenland,  a  country 
dependant  on  Denmark,  and  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  passage  was  always  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  every  seaman  who  was  acquainted  with  it 
being  cut  off*  by  the  disease,  the  colony  was  lost;^  and 
so  continued  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  in  1578,  who  found  it  in  a  most  uncivilized 
condition. 

A. — ^Though  the  physicians  could  prescribe  no  cure 
and  assign  no  cause  for  this  calamity,  the  divines  had 
made  the  discovery  that  it  was  brought  upon  the  nation 
by  the  general  profligacy  of  manners,  and  chiefly  by 
extravagance  in  dress,  with  which  really,  one  would 
suppose,  the  wrath  of  heaven  could  have  but  litde  to 

■  Stow,  Aniuds. 
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do:  Ihe  clergy  inveighed  with  vehemence  against  the 
silk  hoods,  party-coloured  coats,  deep  sleeves,  and 
confined  waists  of  the  men;  the  bushy  beard  before, 
the  tail  of  hair  behind,  and  the  enormous  length  of  the 
pointed  shoes ; — these  indeed  were  an  ancient  grievance, 
having  been  invented  so  long  ago  as  the  age  of  William 
Rufiis,  and  had  prevailed  for  three  centuries;  the  clergy 
remonstrated,  and  even  preached  against  them,  in  vain; 
and  had  they  not  ceased  their  exhortations,  this  pre- 
posterous fashion  would  probably  have  continued  the 
mode  to  the  present  hour. 

F. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fashions  of  the 
age  were  extremely  ridiculous,  and  far  exceeded  in 
extravagance  and  expense  any  thing  in  modem  times. 
In  the  preceding  reign,  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce 
thus  characterized  their  southern  neighbours : 

Long  beards,  hearUen ; 
Pointed  hoods,  witlen ; 
Cray  ooats,  graodeas ; 
Make  England,  thriftless." 

In  the  general  anathema  from  the  pulpit,  the  female 
world  could  not  hope  to  escape;  a  lady  is  described 
as  having  her  head  covered  with  a  mitre  of  enormous 
height,  from  the  summit  of  which  ribbons  floated  in  the 
air  like  streamers  from  the  top  of  a  mast :  thus  attired, 
she  rode  in  company  with  her  knight  to  jousts  and 
tournaments,  partook  of  the  different  diversions  of  the 
men,  and  by  her  levity  afforded  food  for  scandal.^ 

A. — Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  (1350,) 
died  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  a  prince  deficient 
neither  in  talents  nor  virtues,  but  his  star  was  eclipsed 
by  the  superior  orb  of  Edward's.  Like  most  unfortunate 
princes,  he  became  unpopular  before  his  death ;  but  the 
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miseries  of  the  reign  of  his  son  John  caased  the  French 
nation  to  regret  even  the  calamitoas  times  of  Fhilqp. 
The  truce  between  England  and  France^  which  had 
been  ill  observed^  had  now  expired;  and  the  most 
dangerous  factions  haying  arisfen  in  the  latter  kingdom, 
inspired  Edward  with  fresh  hopes  of  renewing  the  war 
with  success :  with  this  intention  he  entered  France  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  from  Calais/  and  ravaged 
the  country  with  the  most  pitiless  hostility ;  for  the  same 
purpose  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Bourdeaox.^ 
The  attack  of  the  king  was  attended  with  no  remarkable 
effect,  but  the  result  of  the  expedition  of  the  Black 
Prince  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
English  history. 

P. — ^The  battle  of  Poictiers,  an  almost  incredible 
instance  of  the  power  of  discipline. 

A. — ^The  Black  Prince  overran  the  provinces  adja- 
cent to  Guienne  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
about  a  third  of  whom  were  Engli^,  and  had  ravaged 
in  seven  weeks  five  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  villages.* 
It  appears,  that  his  design  was  to  penetrate  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  join  the  king ;  but  finding  the  bridges  on 
the  Loire  broken  down,  he  was  obliged  to  think  of 
returning  to  Bourdeaux,  especially  as  he  learned  that 
John,  the  king  of  France,  was  approaching  with  a 
considerable  army  to  intercept  his  retreat  The  prince, 
sensible  that  a  battle  was  now  become  unavoidable, 
chose  his  station  with  great  judgment;  it  was  on  n 
rising  ground,  on  the  plain  of  Maupertins,  two  leagues 
from  Poictiers,  surrounded  with  woods,  viiieyaids, 
pledges,  and  ditches,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow 
d<^file  in  front.** 

F. — ^The  situation  of  both  parties  so  nearly  resem- 
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bled  the  state  of  affairs  at  Crecy^  that  one  would  imagine 
common  sense  would  have  suggested  to  John  an  endea- 
vour to  avoid  the  error  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
mitted^ as^  by  intercepting  all  provisions^  the  English 
army  must  have  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

il.-*-Even  had  this  idea  su^ested  itself^  the  want 
of  discipline  in  the  French  army  would  have  prevented 
the  Ling  from  putting  it  into  execution.  A  negotiation 
howeveir  took  place,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Perigord :  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  offered  to  pur- 
chase a  retreat,  by  surrendering  all  the  prisoners  and 
booty  acquired  in  the  campaign,  with  a  promise  not  to 
serve  against  France  for  seven  years ;  but  John  would 
hear  of  no  other  terms  than  the  surrender  of  the  prince 
and  his  whole  army  without  conditions.  Edward  gave  his 
final  answer,  that  England  should  never  have  to  pay  his 
ransom  unless  he  were  taken  prisoner  sword  in  hand  ;^ 
fliis  determination  precluding  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion, on  the  next  day  (I9th  September,  1356,)  the  battle 
took  place;  but  though  it  was  better  fought  by  the 
French  than  that  of  Crecy,  the  result  was  nearly  simi- 
lar, the  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  their  army  by  a 
force  six  times  its  inferior.  Two  divisions  of  the  French, 
in  which  were  the  Dauphin  and  his  two  elder  brotheri^, 
being  repulsed,  precipitately  fled ;  but  the  king  himself, 
with  his  younger  son  by  his  side,  a  youth  Of  fourteen, 
fought  valiantly,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  dis^ 
aster  by  strenuously  continuing  the  contest,  but  in  vain. 
Left  almost  alone  in  the  field,  John  might  easUy  have 
been  slain,  had  not  every  one  been  desirous  of  taking 
alive  the  royal  prisoner.  The  king,  unwilling  to  sur- 
render himself  to  a  person  of  inferior  condition,  still 
cried  out, "  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales?" 

•  Froissart. 
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At  length  giving  his  right  hand  gauntlet  to  Denys  de 
Morbecque,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  France  for  a  homicide^  committed  in  an  affray,  he 
said,  **  Sir  knight,  I  sorrender."* 

F. — In  this  unexampled  success,  the  moderation  and 
humanity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  always  been  the 
theme  of  unbounded  praise,  by  the  historians  of  both 
nations. 

A. — Edward  was  reposing  in  his  tent  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  battle,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  fate 
of  the  French  monarch ;  he  came  forth  to  meet  the  royal 
captive  with  every  mark  of  regard  and  S3rmpathy ;  he 
paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  valour,  and  ascribed  the  vic- 
tory to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or  to  a  superior  Provi- 
dence,  which  controls  the  efforts  of  human  prudence.  In 
Froissart's  frivolous  gossip,  the  principal  circumstance 
which  attracts  his  admiration,  in  which  indeed  he  is 
followed  by  Hume,  is  the  prince's  declining  to  sit  down 
to  supper  with  the  French  king,  in  spite  of  all  entreaty, 
saying,  that  it  became  him  not  to  seat  himself  at  the 
table  of  so  great  a  monarch  and  so  valiant  a  man. 

P. — ^If  the  courteousness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  not  been  established  beyond  all  possible  contro- 
versy, 1  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  John  would  have 
been  apt  to  feel  this  refusal  as  a  refined  mockery,  espe- 
cially as  at  the  same  table  were  placed  his  own  son  and 
some  of  the  captive  nobility.** 

il.— A  story  is  related  by  the  same  author,  highly 
creditable  to  the  generosity  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Lord  Audley  having  been  grievously  wounded,  was 
brought  to  the  Black  Prince  in  a  litter,  who,  stooping 
down,  embraced  the  warrior,  and  with  due  commenda- 
tions for  his  services,  ordered  him  a  grant  of  four  hnn- 

•  FroiMart.  >>  Ibid. 
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dred  marks  yearly  revcDue.  Lord  Aadley  returning  to 
bis  tent,  as  firankly  divided  the  gift  amongst  his  fiMT 
esquires  that  attended  him  in  the  battle*  Hiis  circum- 
stance reaching  the  ear  of  the  prince,  he  began  to  ap- 
prehend that  his  present  was  contemned  as  too  trivial ; 
but  Lord  Audley  satisfied  him  Mrith  this  answer:  '^  I 
must  reward  those  who  have  so  well  deserved  my 
favour;  these  my  esquires  saved  my  life  amidst  the 
enemy ;  and  God  be  thanked,  I  have  sufficient  revenue 
left  by  my  ancestors  to  maintain  me  in  your  service." 

P. — A  vulgar  mind  would  have  felt  displeased  at 
such  an  appropriation  of  the  gift. 

A. — But  the  prince  commending  Lord  Audley's 
prudence  and  liberality,  confirmed  his  donation  to  the 
esquires,  and  assigned  to  the  baron  a  fresh  portion  of 
land  in  England,  to  the  yearly  value  of  six  hundred 
marks.*  And  now  he  was  presently  to  exhibit  the 
highest  treat  which  I  suppose  the  English  public  ever 
enjoyed,  the  sight  of  a  king  of  France  led  captive 
through  the  streets  of  London.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
conducted  his  prisoner  to  Bourdeaux,  and  thence  to 
Dover.  He  was  received  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
mayor,  Henry  Picard,  and  one  thousand  citizens,  richly 
attired  and  nobly  mounted.  The  French  king,  in  splen- 
did robes,  was  seated  on  a  beautiful  white  charger, 
which,  be  it  known,  according  to  chivalric  allegory,  is 
significant  of  royalty ;  whilst  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
a  plain  dress,  rode  by  his  side  on  a  black  palfrey. 
When  the  procession  reached  Westminster  Hall,  King 
Edward,  who  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
descended  is  soon  as  the  captive  monarch  appeared, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  the  royal  stranger 
with  every  mark  of  cordial  esteem.'' 

■  FroiBsart.  *»  Ibid. 
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P. — This  exhibition  of  a  captive  to  the  gaze  of  the 
populace,  though  perfectly  in  unison  vrith  the  spirit  of 
the  times^  perhaps  does  not  quite  accord  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  more  refined  age. 

A. — ^The  French  monarch  was  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Savoy,  and  was  treated  with  indulgence'  and  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  He  had  the  melandioly  consola- 
tion of  meeting  a  companion  in  affiction,  David  Bmce, 
king  of  Scots,  who  had  suffered  a  captivity  of  eleven 
years ;  but  who  was  shortly  after  released  by  Edward, 
(1357)  the  price  of  his  ransom  being  one  hundred  tfaon- 
sand  marks  ;^  his  former  competitor,  Edward  Baliol, 
having  resigned  into  Edward's  hands  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  for  an  annual  pension  of  two 
thousand  marks,**  had  passed  into  France,  where  he 
lived  and  died  contented,  in  a  private  station.* 

F. — The  rivalry  of  these  families,  which  had  inflicted 
so  much  misery  on  Scotland,  was  thus  for  ever  happily 
terminated. 

A. — Unfortunate  France,  in  the  absence  of  her  king, 
suffered  every  species  of  calamity :  different  competitors 
for  the  crown ;  a  factious  nobility ;  a  divided  and  rebel- 
lions  people,  who  shook  off  all  the  restraints  of  govern- 
ment, and  pillaged  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure. 
Edward,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  these  disorders, 
ravaged  the  northern  provinces  with  impunity,  aniving 
even  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  His  great  desire  was  to  be 
crowned  King  of  France  at  Rheims,  which  city  he  in 
vain  besieged.  At  length  finding  his  object  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  ever,  and  embarrassed  by  his  multiplied 
expenses,  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  extricate  himself 
without  impairing  his  honour.  As  his  army  lay  en- 
camped near  Chartres,  the  cold  became  excessive,  and 

*  Rymer,  ▼0I.6.  *>  Rymery  toI.5.  '  Koygfaton. 
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a  sadd^i  and  dieadfal  stonn  arose^  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  six  thousand  horses  and  one  thousand 
of  bis  men,  the  hailstones  being  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions. Th|s  incident  was  esteemed  by  the  army  as 
a  sign  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  king  affected  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  for  tarping  his  face  towards  Chartres, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  tow  that  he  would 
consent  to  an  equitable  peace.^ 

F^ — ^This  equitable  peace  was  tolerably  advantageous 
to  EdwflMrd :  the  French  king  was  to  pay  three  millions 
of  gold  crowns  for  his  ransom;  and  Edward  was  to 
msign  all  pretensions  tp  the  crown  of  Francej,  which, 
^  he  had  now  sufficient  experience  that  he  had  no 
dumce  of  obtaining,  was  selling  a  chimerical  claim  at 
a  high  price ;  he  was  also  to  receive,  with  Calais,  cer- 
taUi  provinces  in  the  south  of  France,  which,  as  well 
a^  Cruienne,  were  not  to  be  encumbered  by  the  feudal 
homage.    This  is  called  the  peace  of  Bretigni  (1360).^ 

A. — The  two  kings  took  a  cordial  leave  of  each 
ottier,  with  mfuiy  professions  (probably  sincere)  of 
ladprocal  esteeiid.*  The  ceded  provinces  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  inhabitants 
expressing  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  English,  by  partial  insurrections,  John  took 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  returning  to  London, 
fixr  tfaei  purpose  of  adjusting  these  differences.  Being 
dissuaded  by  his  council  from  executing  so  rash  a 
desigii,  he  made  that  memorable  reply  which  ought  to 
eternise  his  memory :  ''  That  if  honour  and  good  faith 
were  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should 
riSl  be  found  in  the  breast  of  princes."  ^ 

P. — ^Those  who  delight  in  disparaging  human  na- 
ture have  asserted,  that  John  having  become  enamoured 

*  FroitiafC         ^  Rymcr,  toI.  6.         •  Froissart.         *  Mezerai. 
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of  an  English  lady,  was  glad  to  find  a  pretence  for 
paying  her  a  visit 

F. — If  such  a  motive  had  existed,  we  may  be  cer« 
tain  that  it  wonld  not  have  escaped  the  enquiries  of 
Froissart. 

A. — The  French  king  was  again  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Savoy,  where  he  soon  after  sickened  and  died 
(1964).^  John  was  a  prince  of  eminent  valour,  good- 
ness^ and  honour,  but  a  singular  example  of  the  perse- 
cution of  fortune.  Under  his  government  France  suf- 
fered an  overwhelming  weight  of  calamities,  from 
which  at  length  she  was  gradually  relieved  by  the 
consummate  prudence  of  his  son  Charles  the  FitOi, 
the  first  prince  of  France  that  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Dauphin.  The  earliest  measure  of  the  new  king 
was  to  get  rid  of  a  numerous  banditti  which  infested 
his  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Companies/ 
These  persons  were  military  adventurers,  who  had 
fought  on  both  sides,  and  who  could  not  forsake  their 
old  habits  of  pillage ;  Charles  wanted  them  to  under- 
take a  crusade,  but  for  this  pious  labour  they  had  too 
much  cunning  and  too  little  religion. 

P. — In  what  way  do  the  Companies  connect  them- 
selves with  the  afiairs  of  England? 

A. — ^You  shall  presently  hear.  Pedro  the  Cruel^ 
king  of  Castile,  deservedly  meriting  that  title  for  his 
atrocious  barbarity,  had  incurred  the  general  hatred  of 
his  subjects,  many  of  his  nobility  having  fallen  victims 
to  his  injustice.  Henry,  count  of  Transtamare^  his 
natural  brother,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  conunon 
rights  of  the  nation ;  but  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where,  seeing  the 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the  assistance  of  the 

*  Froissart.  ^  Ibid. 
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Companies,  he  sought  to  enlist  theln  in  his  service. 
Tkas  raising  a  considerable  army,  Henry  retomed  and 
dethroned  Pedro,  and  was  chosen  King  of  Castile  in 
his  room.  In  this  extremity  the  legitimate  tyrant  re- 
sorted to  the  compassion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
residing  at  Boardeaox,  who  in  an  evil  hour  promised 
Ills  assistance.  An  army  was  speedily  equipped,  with 
which  Edward  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by 
Ills  brother,  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence was  the  desertion  of  the  Companies  from  Henry 
ofTranstamare  to  the  service  of  the  English  prince.* 

P. — So  great  then  was  the  influence  of  Edward's 
name  and  reputation. 

A. — ^Yet  Henry,  beloved  by  his  new  subjects  and 
supported  by  his  ally  the  King  of  Arragon,  mustered 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  a  force  far  exceeding 
ills  adversary  in  number.  He  was  advised  by  his  most 
experienced  generals  not  to  hazard  any  decisive  action, 
but  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies :  this  prudent  pre- 
caution was  neglected,  and  the  armies  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro,  near  the  town  of  Najara.  The  prayer 
which  Froissart  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Prince,  just  before  the  battle,  if  it  cannot  be  depended 
(m  as  absolutely  authentic,  is  yet  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic: with  eyes  uplifted  towards  heaven,  he  thus 
spake :  ^^  God  of  truth,  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hast  made  and  fashioned  me,  condescend,  through  thy 
bougn  grace,  that  the  success  of  this  battle  and  this 
day 'may  be  for  me  and  for  my  army;  for  thou  knowest 
that  in  truth  I  have  been  solely  emboldened  to  under- 
take it  in  the  support  of  justice  and  reason,  to  reinstate 
fliis  king  upon  his  throne;"  then  taking  Pedro,  who 
stood  at  his  side,  by  the  hand,  he  added,  ''  Sir  king> 

•  Froissart. 
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yoa  sliall  know  this  day  whether  yoa  will  have  any 
tbing  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile  or  not;**  and  he  thtf 
cried  oat,  "  AdTance  banners,  in  the  name  of  GM 
and  St.  Greorge.*"*  A  more  signal  victory  was  neytf 
obtained.  Henry  was  chased  off  the  field,  with  die 
loss  of  twenty  thousand  men,  whilst  there  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  Eng^sh  only  four  knights  and  forty  pri- 
vate soldiers  (3d  April,  1867).^  CastUe  submitted  to 
the  conqneror,  and  Pedro  was  replaced  apum  tbe 
throne.  The  tyrant  would  haye  murdered  all  his  ipA" 
soners  in  cold  blood,  had  he  not  been  prevented  bj  fho 
remonstrances  of  Edward ;  and,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  his  character,  he  basely  refused  the  stipulated 
payment  to  the  English  forces.  The  Black  Prince  soon 
finding  his  army  perishing  by  sickness,  and  his  own 
constitution  undermined  from  the  insalubrity  ct  the 
climate,  returned  in  a  state  of  great  dissatisfiiction  to 
Guienne.* 

P. — ^Though  these  affairs  relate  personally  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  I  do  not  see  their  connertisB*  wMl 
English  history. 

il.— Another  link  of  the  chain  will  reach  flie  jfcinL 
The  expenses  incmted  by  this  undertaking  having  in* 
volved  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  great  embarrassment, 
he  was  compelled  to  levy  taxes  on  his  newly-acquired 
pfovinces,  which  the  people  resenting,  carried  theb 
complaints  to  the  King  of  France,  as  their  liege  Idtdt 
who  shutting  his  eyes  against  the  provisicms  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni,  by  which  his  father  renounced  all 
claim  of  homage  and  fealty  for  Guienne  and  the  ceded 
provinces,  boldly  summoned  Prince  Edward  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  his  peers  at  Paris,  to  be  judged'  as  a 
vassal;  the  Prince  replied,  that  he  Wonld 

•  FnriMait.  ^  Ibid.  •  Walangfaam. 
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omm  krfeed,  but  it  should  be  with  a  hehnet  on  his 
keid,  and  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men;^  a 
thseat  which  his  declining  health  permitted  him  not  to 


P. — ^The  Black  Prince  haying  engaged  in  Pedro's 
afiurs,  with  ^iiich  he  had  evidently  no  business,  we  do 
not  very  mncb  sympathise  with  his  disappointment 

il.— Thongh  Pedro  was  a  profligate  tyrant,  he  was 
Mverflieless  a  legitimate  sovereign ;  a  sufficient  excuse 
in  fliat  age,  and  indeed  in  some  others,  for  affording 
him  support:  he  was  however  ultimately  defeated  and 
dain  by  his  brother  Henry,  who,  though  a  bastard, 
transmitted  the  crown  of  Castile  to  bis  posterity.  The 
Flnench  king,  in  addition  to  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Black  Prince,  refused  to  pay  what  was  still  due  of  his 
fiiflier^s  ransom;  thinking  it  more  to  the  purpose  to 
expel  his  foes  with  iron  than  to  assist  them  with  gold. 

F. — Such  had  been  the  extreme  and  unprovoked  in- 
juries  which  the  English  had  exercised  against  France, 
that  politicians,  if  not  moralists,  will  extenuate  the 
conduct  of  Charles  on  this  occasion. 

if. — ^Edward,  exceedingly  incensed,  again  renewed 
hostilities,  and  reassumed  the  vain  title  of  King  of 
IVance.  But,  behold  the  fortune  of  war !  The  Black 
Prince  being  compelled  to  return  on  account  of  his 
ibess,  all  the  possessions,  acquired  with  the  waste  of 
80  much  blood  and  treasure,  gradually  slipped  away 
from  the  grasp  of  the  conqueror ;  and  though  many  ex- 
pensive expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  their  recovery, 
not  one  succeeded,  chiefly  from  ttie  talents  and  ^exer- 
tions of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  now  commanded 
the  French  armies,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  consummate  general  which  had  yet  appeared  in 

*  Froiflfart. 
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Europe.  Thus  not  only  all  Edward's  new  conqnentSi 
except  Calais,  but  all  his  ancient  possessions  in  Fr^mcCi 
except  Bayonne  and  Bonrdeaox,  were  wrested  from  his 
hands/ 

F.— The  remainder  of  .Edward's  reign  was  like  an 
insipid  fifth  act  of  a  liyely  and  bustling  drama,  in  which 
the  catastrophe  ill  accords  with  the  expectations  ex- 
cited at  the  beginning :  with  the  loss  of  his  provinces 
abroad,  Edward  felt  the  decay  of  authority  at  home, 
and  experienced  how  great  is  the  influence  of  present 
fortune  upon  the  judgment  of  the  people, 

P. — Yet,  in  justification^ of  the  people,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  nothing  but  success  could  have 
biassed  the  understanding  in  favour  of  Edward's  ruin- 
ous and  unreasonable  cl^aim.  But  what  said  the  parlia- 
ment to  these  disasters  ?  of  whose  voice  amidst  the  din 
of  arms  and  conquest  we  have  lately  heard  but  little. 

A. — In  no  reign  were  parliaments  more  frequently 
assembled,  the  exigencies  of  the  monarch  standing  in 
need  of  continual  supplies,  in  return  for  which  he  con- 
sented to  the  enactment  of  some  salutary  laws :  during 
the  reign  of  Edward,  no  fewer  than  seventy  parliaments' 
were  summoned ;  but  sometimes  he  called  together  only 
a  great  council.  The  separation  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  from  the  barons,  and  their  permanent  union  witb 
the  burgesses  (1343,)  is  a  remarkable  epoch ;  the  con- 
stitution beginning  evidently  to  assume  a  well-defined 
model  of  that  mixed  form  of  government  which  it  has 
since  maintained. 

F. — ^This  united  body  of  the  Commons  originally 
assembled  in  the  chapter-house  of  Westminster*  The 
present  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  was  built  by  Edward 
the  Third,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  palace ;  and  he  esta- 

■  Waliingfaam.  Froinart.  ^  Dugdale,  SummooB  to  Pari. 
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bfished  a  collegiate  body,  which  being  dissolved  at  the 
reformation,  the  building  was  then  appropriated  and 
bas  ever  since  continued  the  place  of  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons.* 

A. — ^The  Parliament  of  1351  acquired  the  appella'-* 
tion  of  ^  blei5sed>'  **  for  passing  the  statute  defining  and 
limiting  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  three  heads  of  con- 
spiring the  deatl)  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him, 
and  adhering  to  his  enemies;  which  heads  it  would 
have  been  as  well  had  they  never  been  increased.  > 

F. — ^Who  woqid  not  suppose  that  a  law  of  siich 
immense  importance  would  appear  as  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  statute  book;  instead  of  which  it  is 
inserted  merely  as  a  clause  in  the  statute  of  provisors,<i 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  clergy  with  the  see 
of  Rome. 

A. — ^A  second  statute  of  provisors,**  equally  just 
and  popular,  was  passed,  which  rendered  it  penal  to 
procure  any  presentation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  carry  any  cause  by  ap- 
peal to  that  tribunal :  the  punishment  for  such  offifences, 
though  it  was  often  evaded,  was  subsequently  called  a 
pnemunire,  fVom  a  barbarous  corruption  of  prisemoneri, 
'  to  admonish,'  th«  chief  word  in  the  writ ;  and  it  was 
exceedingly  severe«  extending  to  the  loss  of  goods  and 
lands,  and  to  perpQtnal  imprisonment  The  parliament 
at  this  period  was  excessively  angry  with  the  papal 
power,  and  asserted  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  plagues,  famine,  injury,  and 
povcHy  of  the  kingdom;*  and  it  supported  Edward  to 
resist  all  further  claim  from  Rome,  on  account  of  the 


'  Stow,  SurviBf .  *  Coke,  Inst.  3.  ^25  fAvr.  III. 
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tribute  lo  vftdeh  King  John  liad  so  ignoauBioiisIy  sd^ 
jected  tbe  kingdom. 

F. — ^Tiiesft  were  acts  <)£  the  two  houses  of  parUah 
ment:  bat  the  Commons  having  acquired. 4t  marked 
and  separate  importauce  at  flie  end  o£  this  rdgn^  chose 
their  first  speaker.  Sir  Hiobms  Hungeiford.  There  is 
indeed  an  opinion  afloat,  that  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  was 
the  first  ^Maker,  and  that  he  was  not  chosen  till  flie 
first  parliament  of  Bichard  the  Second;  but  the  vecoid 
expressly^  mentions,  **  Monsieur  lliomas  de  Hungeiw 
ford,  qm  aToitles  jparoles  pur  les  Communes  d' Angle- 
lene  en  c'est  parlement''  (1877)/ 

A. — The  lower  house  gave  an  early  symptom  of  its 
nascent  power :  £nr  becoming  extremely  discontented  widi 
the  grievous  impositions  and  expense  occasioned  by  tlw 
French  wars,  the  inutility  of  which  was  now  sufliciently 
manifest,  it  impeadied  Lord  Latimer/  tha  chamberlain, 
on  the  ground  of  embezalkig  the  revenue;  and  what 
must  have  been  felt  as  more  mortifying  to  so  haughty 
a  spixU  as  Edward's,  the  Commons  presumed  to  cen- 
sura  hio  domestic  condnet.  At  the  death  of  Queeq 
PhiUppa  (1960),  who  iqipears  to  have  been  an  exraa^ 
plary  pnm^ess,®  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  longviu^ 
piness  which  she  enjoyed,  this  monaidi,  in  Am  decline 
of  life,  hegBOk  ta  indulge  in  a  course  of  pleasure  entisefy 
inconsistent  with  his  former  character :  Alice  Pere%^  om 
Ferrers,*  a  married  lady  attendant  on  the  lale  qneen^ 
haring  by  her  beauty>and  address  acquired  a  oon^lele 
ascendancy  orer  him,  carried  her  effrontery  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  dictate  to  the  judges.' 
Her  avarice  was-  unbounded,  and  the  king  thought  only 
of  procuring  her  diversions  and  pleasure :  at  a  tourna- 
ment held  in  fier  honour  at  Smithfield,  she  appeared  by 

•  Roc  PkrL  51  Edw.  III.  ^  Cottoo*8  Abridg.  «  Wa]iiiq;liMiL 
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hbi  side^  M  th6  lady  of  the  sun,  in  a  triumphal  chaiio^ 
attended  by  many  ladies  of  quality,  each  leading  a 
kBight  hy  bis  horse's  bridle.* 

P* —       la  lifflTs  last  KetieB  what  prodigiMfoiprise! 

Who  conld  reeognibKe  the  conqueror  of  Qrecy  in  this 
pictore  of  an  infatuated  dotard  ? 

il«— The  remonstranoes  of  parliament  \?ere  nrged 
wifli  such  eflfect,  thslt  Bfistress  Alice  was  for  the  present 
eaiAieted  from  ooort,^  which  soon,  as  well  as  thena- 
IIqii,  became  overspl^ead  with  the  utmost  melancholy, 
ML  accquat  pf  the  death  of  thSb  Prince  of  Wales  (June 
8, 1376),  id  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,«  from  a  lin- 
gering decline,  the  foondation  of  which  was  laid  in  his 
l^panish  campaign.  Edward's  ipersoii  is  not  described 
by  qontemporary  writers ;  but  his  character  has  ever 
been  the  theme  of  veneration. 

JBL— ^Aa  ^liigy  of  gilt  copper  of  the  Blade  PriaM 
rcBumis  on  his  tomb  af  CaateriMnry^  fnsm  wUdi  aa 
eagraving  was  made  by  Vertne,  and  Edward  appears 
as  a  fine  martial  figure.  There  is  also  an  ancient  pie- 
ton^  Which  Mr.  Walpole^  thought  conteliq^oraneous. 
It  originally  came  from  Betchworth  Castle,  and  is  now 
hi  the  possession  of  the  Onslow  family :  it  represents 
the  prince  in  black  armour,  embossed  with  gold;  he 
wears  a  hat  with  a  white  featfa^,  but  seems  pale  and 
emaciated  wtlh  sickiDBss**. 

4f-r*»13)e  Black  Prince  is  the  hero^  beyond  all  others, 
afteic  Alfried,  at  least  of  royal  birth,  whom  the  English 
people  hold  in  mo^t  esteem;  brave,  without  fierceness, 
modest  and  aflfable,  ever  respectful  to  bis  father,  whom 
he  never   once  difiobliged,  generous,  liberal,  pleased 

Stow,  StanreT.  ^  Walsinghani.  *  Ibid. 

Anecd.  of  Painting.  *  Antiq.  Repert  vol.  3. 
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with  rewarding  merit  wherever  he  foand  it,  he  wanted 
no  quality  to  dignify  and  adorn  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tion, not  only  in  that  semi-barbarons  age,  bat  in  the 
most  shining  period  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 

F. — If  it  be  supposed  that  the  precepts  and  princi- 
ples of  chivalry  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  so  perfect  a  character,  yon  have  unwittingly  passed 
upon  the  institution  a  most  splendid  panegyric. 

A. — It  must  be  owned  that  the  virtues  of  chivalry 
were  somewhat  capriciously  exorcised.  Edward  parti- 
cularly resenting  the  defection  of  the  town  of  Limoges 
from  the  English  sway,  delivered  it  up  to  plunder  and 
slaughter,  resisting  with  the  tximpletest  apathy  the 
tears,  cries,  and  despairing  agonies  x>f  the  women  and 
children,  who  fell  at  his  feet  for  mercy ;  but  after  die 
slaughter  of  three  thousand  persons,  by  chance  dis- 
cerning three  French  knights  who  had  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  his  soldiers  by  incredible  efforts,  he  became  so 
moved  with  the  sight  of  tiieir  bravery,  that  he  gave 
immediate  orders  to  cease  the  carnage.* 

P. — Perhaps  ttiis  incident  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  scene  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  Froissart,  like  the 
4^ory  of  the  burgesses  of  Calais. 

A. — The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  taken 
so  bitterly  to  heart  by  the  old  king,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  shorten  his  days.^  The  Captal  de  Buche,  also 
a  renowned  warrior,  and  companion  in  arms  to  the 
prince,  was  so  overwhelmed  witih  grief  that  he  refused 
all  nourishment,  and  speedily  followed  his  beloved 
master  to  the  grave. 

P. — What  is  the  meaning  of  that  strange  appella- 
tion, the  Captal  de  Buche  ? 

F. — Buche  is  a  castle  in  Aquitaine,   the  lord   of 

•  Froissart.  «»  Polydore  VergiL 
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which  affected  the  title  of  captal,  from  eapUalis,  as  of 
somewhat  higher  rank  than  a  count. 

it. — Edward,  feeling  ttie  decline  of  his  strength,  and 
fearful  of  leaving  his  snccessoritichard^  son  to  the  Black- 
Prince,  now  of  the  age  of  ten  years,,  involved  in  the 
war,  desired  to  obtain  terms  of  peace  with  France,  bnt 
had  the  mortification  of  being  refused/  Worn  out  with 
anxiety,  this  '^  mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,"  expired  at 
Shene,^  in  Surrey,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  June  21,. 
1877. 

•K^* —  Low  on  the  fanenl  oooch  he  lies ;. 

No  pitjing  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  hb  obsequies. 

A. — ^This  observation  of  the  poet  was  occasioned 
by  the  shameful  deserticm  of  the  monarch  in  his  last 
moments.  Being  intrusted  to  tte  care  of  Alice  Peres, 
tfiat  Jezebel,  on  the  morning  of  his  dissolution,  dreW- 
the  rings  from  his  fingers  and  departed  from  the  palace. 
A.  priest  approaching  the  chamber,  found  Edward  yet 
sensible,  but  speechless,  when  presenting  to  him  a 
cmcifix,  the  dying  king  kissed  the  sacred  emblem^ 
wept,  and  expired.^ 

F. — ^The  first  forty  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  a 
rare  example  of  human  felicity,  as  well  in  domestic  as 
in  public  life ;  but  its  latter  part  was  peculiarly  clouded 
with  the  infirmities  and  weaknesses  of  age:  nor  did 
fortune,  as  with  Augustus,  remain  till  the  close. 

A. — Valiant  and  munificent,  of  a  majestic  presence, 
tall,  strong,  and  active,  of  an  engaging  address  and 
agreeable  countenance,'  Edward  commanded  the  respect 
as  well  as  secured  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  In 
the  leading  features  of  his  character  he  much  resembled 

•  Froissart.  *»  Rymcr,  vol.  7.  *  WalBingfaam.  *  Ihid. 
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his  grandfather,  Edward  the  First,  without  'perfaa|Ni 
possessing  quite  the  same  solidity  of  judgmoit  Hijs 
wars  ill  France,  purely  the  result  of  ambition,  were 
ttie  actioM  of  his  Kfe' which  most  deserved  blame; 
bat  frbm  the  indulgence  ustlally  shewn  to  conquerors; 
have  itiOst  contributed  to  his  renown:  they  were  not 
only'imju^,  b<it  hhprofitaUe;  their  success  above  aUt 
things  Mras  dmt  wbidit])e  Eiiglish  nation  bad  most 
cause  to  deprecate; 

F.—  The  nation  does  not  appear  to  have  increased 
in  wealth  during  this  Icmg  reign :  at  its  beginning,,  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  with  the  French  provinces, 
Guienne  and  Gascony,  was  so  considerable,  that  two 
hundred  English  ships  were  sometimes  seen  together  in 
the  harbour  of  Bourdeaux ;  *  but  before  its  conclusion, 
frequent  complaints  were  made  of  the  decay  of  ship- 
ping, which  to  Tdmedy,  an  act  was  passed  in  1381,  that 
merdianb  should  freight  none  but  Ikiglish  vessels, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  aH  the  goods  so  em- 
barked ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  act  could  not 
be  executed  without  diminishing  trade,  and  conse- 
quently the  next  year  allowance  was  granted  for  mepr- 
chants  to  freight  foreign  vessels  when  they  could  not 
procure  English. 

A. — ^This  statute,  5  Richard  II.  c.  3,  seems  to  be 
the  first  navigation  act  passed  in  JBngland;  but  ita 
speedy  repeal  proves  that  it  was  an  infadequate  remedj 
to  the  grievance  complained  of. 

F.— Judge  Blackstone  calls  it  a  wise  provision ;  bat 
how  it  could  be  wise,  or  equitable,  or  useful,  to  prohibit 
all  foreign  ships  from  entering  English  ports,  or  if  they 
came,  to  refuse  freighting  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend;   and  therefore  I  set  this  opinion  down 
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anMngM  Hie  atmcnroHB  anilities  of  >^tte  celebrated  com- 
fleiftaCw. 

ii.~To  Edwafd  the  Bnglidh  aie  iddeMed  for  the 
introdactioii  of  the  woollen  aiaiiitfectory,  though  "viritii 
■ndi  Gontbntion  and  opposition  of  his  subjects;  for 
observing  the  prodigioas  wealth  and'  power  of  the 
towns  in  Fhuiders  from  their  exttmsire  trade,  he  en- 
couraged foreign  artificers,  who  had  no  stock  but  great 
skill,  to  settle  in  England ;  and  severed  manufactories 
in  various  places  were  thus  established/ 

JP.'-^lliat  of  Norwich  particularly,  the  patrOn  saint 
of  whidi  was  Bishop  Blaise,  though  who  he  v^ui  I  am 
tobOly  ignorant. 

F. — Blaise  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  bishop  o* 
Sebasta,  in  Cappadocia,  and  to  haye  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  persecution  of  Diocletian :  before  he 
was  beheaded,  his  fiesh  was  torn  from  his  bones  by 
mm  combs,  whidi  circumstance  alone  has  made  him  the 
allegorical  patron  of  the  woolcombers.  Having  once 
iriieved  a  boy  that  had  a  fish  bone  stuck  in  his  throat, 
ke  was  also  much  invoked  for  the  cure  of  the  quinsey.^ 

A. — ^From  a  remarkable  record  in  the  Exchequer, 
wliiiih'has  been  often  puUished,*  we  are  informed  tfiat 
(he  amount  of  the  exports  tA  the  kingdom  in  1854  was 
SM484  pounds,  and  (he  imports  38,970 :  the  exports  con- 
flisted  almost  entirely  of  the  four  staple  commoditios  o« 
file  kingdom,  wool,  leather,  lead,  and  tin ;  the  imports 
were  chiefly  fine  cloth,  linens,  wine,  and  groceries.  Btit 
lotwiflistanding  this  great  balance,  the  nation  heavily 
complained  of  the  general  poverty ;  for  which  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  account,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  large  part 
of  the  commodities  exported  were  extorted  from  the 

owners,  for  the  service  of  the  king. 

^^-^— ^^-^— ^^— — ^  — ^ 
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F. — ^Tbat  Edward^  notwithstanding  the  restrictive 
statutes^  made  an  arbitrary  use  of  his  prerogative,  is 
apparent,  from  various  remonstrances  of  parliament 
during  the  whole  of  his  re^. 

A. — ^Yet  Sir  Matthew  Hale  represents  the  law  as 
receiving  great  improvements  under  Edward's  govern- 
ment: ''  The  pleadings/*  says  he>  ^'  having  neither  uncer- 
tainty, prolixity,  or  obscurity." 

P. — Eheu  quantum  mutahts  I 

F. — But  however  excellent  might  be  the  state  of  the 
law,  the  police  of  the  kingdom  was  miserable :  the  King 
of  Cyprus'"  was  at  one  time  robbed  and  stripped  on  the 
highway,  with  all  his  retinue ;  and  at  another  time  two 
cardinals  shared  the  same  fate. 

A. — The  attention  of  the.  great  men  being  turned 
from  domestic  faction  to  foreign  war,  left  the  kingdom 
in.  a  state  of  internal  tranquillity;  and  this  was  the  sole 
advantage  which  it  derived  from  Edward's  ambition, 
unless  indeed,  by  having  plunged  him  in  debt,  it  ren- 
dered him  more  dependent  on  parliament,  which  wrested 
frpmhis  necessities  the  abolition  or  regulation  of  several 
feudal  grievances.  To  a  lover  of  constitutional  antiqui- 
ties, therefore,  no  period  of  ancient  English  history  is 
better  worth  studying,  as  he  will  see  the  Commons,  by 
gradual  advances,  securing  their  importance  in  the 
state.  The  validity  of  the  great  charter  became  now 
universally  acknowledged,  which  bound  the  kingly  au- 
thority within  some  limits;  and  though  the  powers  of 
each  branch  of  the  government  were  inaccurately  known 
and  irregularly  exercised,  yet  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
budding  of  that  early  scion,  which  has  since  so  nobly 
expanded  into  a  glorious  tree  of  constitutional  freedom. 


■  WMlsingbam. 
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DISSERTATION  IX. 
Section  III. 

Richard  IL  -    -    -    a.  d.  1377. 

F. — Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  early  history 
of  England,  than  the  extreme  contrast  so  often  presented 
in  contiguous  reigns.  What  can  be  more  dissimilar  to 
the  sunshine  of  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third,  than  the 
clouds  and  tempests  which  darkened  the  horizon  of  his 
onhappy  grandson : 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gallant  trim,  the  gilded  Tessel  goes. 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whiriwind's  sway, 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  ezpecti  his  evening  prey. 

A. — ^We  have  another  illustration  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  monarch  from  the  pen  of  honest  John  Stow, 
which,  if  not  so  poetical  as  Mr.  Gray's,  contains  a  very 
true  explanation  of  their  origin : 

The  foolish  council  of  the  lewd 

And  young  he  did  receive ;   . 
And  grare  advice  of  aged  heads 

He  did  reject  and  leave. 

Richard  acceded  to  the  crovm  in  his  eleventh  year; 
his  coronation  was  performed  with  extraordinary  cere- 
mony, expense,  and  magnificence. 

F. — On  this  occasion  we  first  find  mention  of  a 
champion,*  who*  was  Sir  John  Dymock;  but  the  office 
is  certainly  of  an  older  date,  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  having  been  held  by  the  family  of  Mar- 

"  Walsingham. 
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mion,  whose  heiress  Sir  John  had  married^  on  the 
service  of  officiating  as  champion  of  England  at  the 
coronation/  We  are  also  told  that  the  lord  steward, 
marshal^  and  constable,  rode  up  and  down  Westminster 
Hall  on  their  chargers,  to  preserve  order .^ 

P. — So  mere  a  boy  as  Richard  could  not  of  course 
pretend  to  direct  the  reins  of  power. 

A. — ^As  the  late  king  had  left  no  plan  of  government 
during  tfaeoninority  of  his  grandson,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  parliament  to  supply  this  defect ;  and  the  house 
of  commons  interfered  on  this  occasion,  by  petitioiiing 
the  lords  to  choose  a.oouncil  of  regency;*  a  remlbfcaUe 
proof  of  the  importance  which  that  house  had  now 
acquired  in  the  constitution.  Nine  persons  of  distinctioB 
were  accordingly  chosen ;  and  the  authority  of  flie  king's 
three  uncles  repressed  for  a  while  the  turbulence  of  the 
nobility,  which  a  weak  reign  was  sure  to  engender. 

F. — ^These  three  princes  were  themselves  supposed 
to  entertain  ambitious  designs,  though  at  (his  period 
perhaps  unjustly.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  unpopular,  of  haughty  manners,  and  not  of  a  very 
enterprising  disposition ;  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  was  of  slender  capacity,  indolent,  and  easy; 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  bold, 
turbulent,  and  designing,  but  being  the  youngest  of  the 
family  he  had  less  authority. 

A. — ^The  government  was  thus  carried  on  in  tol^nddo 
tranquillity,  but  the  situation  of  England  was  fiBor  fir«Bi 
favourable :  the  useless,  if  not  pernicious,  nature  of 
Edward's  French  conquests  was  now  become  ai^Murent; 
the  nation  was  involved  in  a  burdensome  war,  which 
could  answer  no  beneficial  purpose;  and  in  order  to 
furnish  the  expenses  of  various  armaments  and  expedi- 

-  Camden.  ^  WaUngfaam.  <  Pari.  Hist  vol.  1. 
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tkNtfy  which  ended  in  nothing,  parliament  imposed  (in 
1S79)  a  sort  of  property-tax,  in. proportion  to  die  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  different  classes  of  the  commnnity : 
a  diike  wte  rated  at  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fotirpence ;  an  earl  at  font  poonds ;  barons  and  knights, 
two  pounds;  esquires^  one  pound ;  a  judge,  five  pounds; 
sergeants,  two  pounds ;  mayor  of  London,  four  pounds ; 
aldermen,  two  pounds  ^  merchants,  thirteen  shillings  and 
fooipmice;  smaller  tradesmen,  from  six  shillings  and 
tAghtpeace  to  sixpence.*    This  tax  being  equitable  was 
not  oom^ained  of;  but  though  productive  it  was  inef- 
ficient Ibr  the  supply  required ;  and  the  next  year  par- 
liamoit  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  three  groats  on  every 
peMKm'  abepfe  -fifteen  years  of  age,**  a  sum  more  than 
e^pdiraSeHt  to  a  guinea  of  the  present  day.  The  injustice 
of  which  imposition,  though  it  was  directed  that  the 
qpident  should  relieve  the  more  indigent,  is  aj^arent ; 
aod  it  fffodttced  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive 
insurrection  ever  known  in  England. 

F. — Some  successful  recent  examples  of  the  pear 
santry,  bolh  in  France  and  Flanders,""  rising  against 
their  oppressors,  tended  much  to  increase  the  prevailing 
ferment 

A. — ^The  tenure  by  villenage  was  felt  in  England  as 
a  heavy  grievance ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  retired 
from  the  French  wars,  could  ill  brook  the  condition  of 
bondsmen  to  their  former  lords.  This  insurrection 
seems  first  to  have  begun  at  the  village  of  Fobbing, 
near  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  where  the  mob  broke  into  a 
prioryy  drank  up  three  tuns  of  wine,  and  devoured  all 
the  victuals.''  The  discontent  c5Ltending  itself  to  the 
neighbouring  counties,  an  incident  presently  occurred 
at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  which  led  to  a  regular  organization 
of  the  insurgents.    A  collector  of  the  tax  entering  the 

■  PUc.  Pari.  Tol.  3.      ^  Walsiogham.       *  Froiswrt.      ''  Stow,  AniuJs. 
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kouse  of  a  tiler>  indecently  seized  his  daughter,  whom  her 
mother  asserted  to  be  below  the  age  assigned ;  and  snch 
bmtality,  it  seems,  was  common.'  The  people  being 
inflamed  at  the  conduct  of  this  ruffian,  the  commotion 
reached  the  ears  of  the  father,  who  was  at  his  woik 
tiling  a  house ;  when  catching  his  '^  lathing-staff  in  his 
hand,  he  ran  reeking  home ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
insult,  he  smote  the  collector  with  such  violence,  that 
his  brains  flew  out  of  his  head."^  The  neighbours 
applauding  the  deed,  exclaimed  that  it  was  time  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  they  immediately 
flew  to  arms  (1381).  A  hundred  thousand  men  speedily 
collected  on  Blackheath,  under  the  guidance  of  leaders, 
who  assumed  the  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw, 
Jack  Shepherd,  Hob  Carter,  Tom  Miller,  and  their 
appearance  became  extremely  formidable. 

F. — ^An  enumeration  of  the  leaders  in  a  Latin  poem 
by  Gower,  their  contemporary,  in  his  '^  Vox  Clamantis,'* 
does  not  rival  in  dignity  the  catalogue  of  Homer  or 
Virgil's  heroes : 

Watte  Tocat,  cam  TbomK  Tenity  neqne  Symme  retardat, 
Batteque,  Gibbeqae,  aimnl  Hykke  TeniTc  ]abeat ; 

Colle  furit,  qoem  Bobbe  juraty  nocomeata  parantet. 
Com  qinbas  ad  damaam,  WiUe  ooire  rovit. 

Wat  cries,  Tom  flies,  nor  Symkin  steps  a&ide, 
And  Bat,  and  Gib,  and  Hyke  they  summon  load ; 

Colin  and  Bob  combustibles  pnnride, 
And  WXi  destruction  threatens  to  the  crowd. 

A. — ^A  seditious  priest,  John  Ball,  who  was  invi- 
diously said  to  be  tainted  with  Wicklifle's  heresies,* 
but  who  was  rather  the  precursor'  than  the  follower  of 
that  reformer,  preached  to  the  assembled  multitude  from 
(he  well-known  distich. 

When  Adam  delred  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  • 

"  Knyghton.  <*  Stow,  from  the  Liber  St.  Alban» 

'  Walsiogham.  ^  Knyghton.  "  Walsbgham. 
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In  his  sermon  he  descanted  on  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  the  tyranny  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  on 
other  topics  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  discontented 
miiempd.  At  this  juncture  the  Princess  of  Wales 
appeared  with  her  retinue,  on  her  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury;  she  happily  eluded  insult  by 
her  address;  and  a  few  kisses/  forced  from  the  once 
Fm  Maid  of  Kent,  secured  her  the  protection  of  the 
leaders.  The  insurgents  now  sent  a  message  to  the 
king,  by  Sir  John  Newton,  a  knight  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoner,  and  a  conference  was  appointed ;  but 
on  the  next  day,  as  Richard  approached  in  his  barge  to 
Boiherhithe,  they  set  up,  says  Froissart,  such  shouts 
and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  been  in  their 
company,  which  so  frightened  the  courtiers,  particularly 
Sudbnry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  persuaded 
Bichard  not  to  trust  himself  with  such  unshod  ribalds,^ 
but  to  return  immediately  to  the  tower.  The  seditious 
peasants,  proceeding  to  the  metropolis,  entered  the  city 
over  the  bridge:  at  first  they  conducted  themselves  with 
order,  but  in  a  few  days  committed  the  most  horrible 
excesses. 

F. — ^Popular  licence  in  all  ages  is  nearly  the  same ; 
but  some  particulars  depict  the  manners  of  the  times : 
every  man  whom  the  insurgents  met  they  asked,  '^  With 
whom  boldest  thou?"  and  unless  he  gave  the  proper 
answer, ''  With  King  Richard  and  the  Commons,'^  they 
struck  off  his  head.^  The  mob  had  a  peculiar  enmity  to 
the  Flemings,''  whom  they  compelled,  as  a  test  of  their 
country,  to  pronounce  the  words  ''  bread  and  cheese,'^ 
which  if  they  at  all  deviated  into  ^  brot,'  or  '  cawse,'* 
they  were  instantly  put  to  death. 


*  Froissart.  ^  Discaligatos  ribaldos.   Walsingbam. 

«  Stow.  *  Knyghton.  •  Stow. 
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P. — ^These  delicate  purists  remind  us  of  the  Attk 
herbwomaOy  who  detected  Theophrastas  for  a  stranger 
by  his  dialect. 

A. — ^The  insurgents  l)ore  a  great  dislike  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster^  to  whom  they  attributed  th6  impositiOB 
of  the  poll-tax";  they  first  plundered  and  then  buned 
his  palace  in  the  Savoy,  at  that  time  the  most  magnifr 
cent  dwelling  in  the  kingdom.  Avery  horrible  anecdote 
is  related,  that  thirty-two  of  the  mob,  having  got  fnta 
the  cellar  where  the  sweet  wines  lay,  Arank.  so  much 
that  they  were  not  able  to  find  their  way  out,  «nd  the 
falling  stones  and  burning  wood  afterward  impeding 
their  regress,  they  were  heard  for  several  days  together, 
by  many  persons,  shouting  and  crying,  but  none  went 
to  their  relief,  and  they  all  finally  perished/  The 
Tower  now  became  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and 
the  king  held  a  council  in  that  fortress,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  meet  the  insurgents  on  Mile  End 
Green  and  hear  their  complaints.^ 

F. — ^Their  complaints  were  no  doubt  reasonable 
enough,  had  they  been  urged  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

A. — ^They  demanded  the  abolition  of  tenure  by -v^ 
lenage,  the  reduction  of  rents,  free' liberty  of  buying 
and  selling  in  &irs  and  markets,  with  a  pardon  for  pest 
offences:  with  these  requests  the  king  complied  and 
signed  a  charter  to  that  effect :  this  party  of  the  inBur- 
gents  then  dispersed,  satisfied  with  these  conditioiisv 
but  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  had  more  ambitioits 
designs.  During  the  absence  of  the  Idng  anoUmr  body 
of  the  rebels  broke  into  the  Tower,  ransacked  *  every 
part  of  it,  notwithstanding  it  contained  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  men,  drove  out  the  king's  mother,  and 
murdered  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  chancellor,  and  Simon 

■  Knygliton.  ^  Froinart  «  I1)id. 
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1^  die  primate,  a  prelate  of  virtue  and  mnnifl* 
but  whom  die  inmrgeiits  bated  for  bis  adyising 
Bidiaid  not  to  trust  bimself  in  their  hands  at  Black- 
headk^  Tiie  next  day  the  king  himself/ passing  tbiough 
Smidifidd  Tery  slenderly  gnarded,  was  met -by  Wat 
lyier  at  the  bead  of  these  rioters :  the  celebrated  eon- 
fisnoce  wUcfa  tack  place  has  been  varioosljn  related ; 
the  moie  probable  account  is,  diat  Tyler,  in  a  conver- 
saliiNi  widi  the  king,  approached  so  near  the  royal 
penonasto  lay.  bis  hand  on  the  king's  bridle,  and  by 
die  motion  of  his  dagger^  gave  so  much  alarm  to 
^^liam  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  that 
he  plunged  his  sword  into  the  rebel's  throat :  Tyler, 
sparring  bis  borse,  rode  about  a  dozen  yards,  and  fall- 
ii^  to  the  ground,  was  despatched  by  one  of  the  kingVt 
aMoHdaiits.^ 

F. — ^This  was  surely  a  most  imprudent  action,  to 
call  it  by  the  mildest  appellation,  which,  though  it  has 
been  'memorized  by  the  addition  of  the  dagger  to  the 
amis  of  the-  city  of  London,  exposed  the  whole  party 
to  the  danger  of  instant  destruction. 

iL — Which  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have 
eieapad^ihad  it  not  been  for  the  singular  presence  of 
mbaA  nr  Bkbaord,  who,  seeing  the  irritated  countenances 
of  the  ndbels,  and  that  their  bows  wero  bent,  galloping 
nfr'io>  dHm,  exclaimed,  ^  What  are  ye  doing,  my 
mn^  Tyler rwas  a  traitor:  come  with  me,  and  I 
will 'be  your  leader!^'  The  rioters  followed  him  to 
te*  open  fields,  whero  they  were  met  by  a  veteran 
force ;  but  Richard  with  great  humanity  prevented  his 
seldiers  from  offering  them  any  injury,  and  they  were 
dismissed  with  the  same  promises  and  charters  as  had 
been  granted  to  their  fellows  on  Mile  End  Green;*  and 


•  Wafaiiighmin.      ^  Knyghton.      *  Ibid.      '  WalnngfaMn.      •  Frotesart. 
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thus  ended  this  formidable  insurrectioD,  which  at  one 
period  threatened  absolate  destmction  to  the  govern-* 
meat,  as  the  rebels  meant,  it  was  pretended,  to  murder 
all  the  nobility,  and  gentry,  and  lawyers,  in  the  land.* 

F. — ^Though  the  conditions  of  reconcflement  were 
shamefolly  eluded  by  revoking  the  charters,^  in  justice 
to  the  young  king  be  it  observed,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  parliament  would  not 
consent  to  the  manumission  of  the  tenants  from  the 
yoke  of  villenage/  We  may  judge  of  the  liberality  oi 
these  high-minded  npbles,  from  their  absolutely  peti- 
tioning Richard,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  fiiat  no  vfl- 
lain  should  be  permitted  to  send  his  son  to  scho<^,' 
with  which  liberal  request  the  king  declined  com- 
plying. 

P. — Tou  give  the  appellation  of  Lord  Mayor  to 
William  Walworth,  which  title,  as  it  occurs  for  the  first 
time,  I  suppose  was  recently  bestowed. 

F. — ^The  time  or  the  occasion  when  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  die  city  of  London  received  this  important 
addition  to  his  dignity,  most  strange  to  say,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  charter,  nor  recorded  by  any  historian. 
In  the  year  1S51  the  city  sergeants,  by  a  charter,  yet 
extant,  from  Edward  the  Third,  were  permitted  to  carry 
maces  of  gold  or  silver  before  the  mayor.*  This  is  pe-^ 
culiar  to  the  city  of  London,  a  royal  precept  having 
expressly  commanded  all  other  corporations  not  to  use 
maces  of  any  other  metal  than  copper ;'  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  at  that  period  (1354,)  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor  was  first  conferred. 

A. — ^The  remains  of  the  insurrection,  particularly 
Norfolk,  were  put  down  by  Henry  Spencer,  the  martial 

"  Waliiinghaiii.  ^  Rynier,  rol.  7.  '  Flac.  Pari.  5  Rich.  If. 

*  RoL  Pari.  15  Rich.  II.  '  Maitland,  Hiat.  Loodoo,  rol.  1. 
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lllsliop  of  Norwich.*  As  the  insurgents  rose  at  the 
^faae  time  in  varioas  places,  they  acted  probably  under 
tbe  direction  of  some  acknowledged,  though  invisible, 
leaders;  indeed  the  king's  uncles  themselves  were  far 
from  being  unsuspected.  The  people  thus  reduced  to 
Uieir  former  condition,  several  of  ttie  ringleaders,  with 
a  large  number  of  the  rebels,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred,^  were  tri^d  and  executed,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,'  who 
performed  his  commission  with  the  same  revolting  aTa- 
crity  as  Judge  Jewries  at  a  later  period. 

P. — Aa  thijs  magistrate's  name  happily  rhymes  to 
villain,  it  has  been  thus  handed  down  by  the  caustic 
muse  of  Swift,  who  parallels  it  with  a  tyrannical  judge 
of  his  own  age : 

A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench, 
Whofe  fniy  bkxkl  coald  nerer  quench ; 
At  vfle  and  profligate  a  Tillain 
As  modern  Scroggs  or  old  Tresilian. 

A. — ^The  conduct  of  a  youth  like  Richard,  not  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  discovered  in  such  a  trying  emergency 
so  much  presence  of  mind,  address,  and  courage,  ex- 
cited the  expectation  of  a  reign  as  illustrious  as'^  the 
preceding;  but  as  the  king  advanced  in  years  these 
hopes  vanished,  and  much  want  of  judgment  appeared 
in  all  his  conduct:  his  education  was  neglected,  and 
his  ambitious  uncles,  pursuing  their  own  designs,  left 
him  in' the  hands  of  young  persons  of  frivolous  charac- 
ter, who  corrupted  his  mind  with  flattery,  and  inspired 
him  with  the  love  of  empty  pomp  and  pleasure;  he 
became  vain,  voluptuous,  and  extravagant ;  a  general 
feeling  of  discontent  arose  in  the  nation,  which  an  ill- 

—T — ~ ■ 
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conducted  expedition  against  Scotland*  tended  much 
to  increase. 

P. — Both  in  character  and  situation  Richard  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  &e  unfortunate  Edward 
the  Second. 

A. — He  too  had  also  a  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere^ 
earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  nobleman  of  much  beauty  of 
person,  but  of  dissolute  manners.  The  king  set  so  little 
bounds  to  his  affection  as  to  create  De  Vere  Maiquis 
of  Dublin  (1386),  a  title  before  unknown  in  England, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ireland,  with  the  entire  soye* 
reignty  for  life  of  that  kingdom.^  This  profusion  of 
honours  excited  ttie  jealousy  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  chief  nobility,  and  they  immediately 
conspired,  by  the  aid  of  parliament,  to  produce  his 
ruin. 

F. — De  Vere  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  class 
of  royal  favourites  as  Gaveston  and  Spenser,  whose 
handsome  person  formed  their  chief  recommendation. 
Froissart  calls  him,  ^^  un  poupee,  who  had  seen  nothing, 
who  had  learnt  nothing,  and  who  had  never  been  in 
battle.*' 

P. — Proceeding  in  their  impeachment  by  the  aid 
of  parliament,  the  accusers  discover  something  of  a 
more  apparent  regard  to  the  forms  of  law  and  the  con- 
stitution than  the  course  pxursued  by  the  confederated 
barons  against  Gaveston  and  the  Spensers. 

A. — Parliament  began  the  attack  by  impeaching 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  chancellor ;  and 
though  the  charges  were  extremely  frivolous,*"  the  king 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  his  office, 
though  at  first  Richard  had  the  imprudence  to  declare 
that  he  would  not,  to  gratify  the  parliament,  turn  out 


■  Proisiart.  ^  Walsinghim.  «  Cotton's  Abridgin. 
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the  meanest  scnllion  from  his  kitchen  ;*  a  contempt 
which  proved  extremely  injurions  to  his  interests,  as, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  turbulent  Gloucester,  a  com- 
mission of  regency  was  appointed  (1386),  consisting 
of  fourteen  persons,^  who  were  to  exercise  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  thus  for  the  present  was  the  king  virtually 
deUironed. 

F. — ^But  as  Richard  had  not  yet  reached  his  majo- 
rity, it  does  not  appear  that  this  commission,  though 
dangerous,  was  absolutely  unconstitutional  or  illegal. 

A. — ^It  is  difficult  to  say  what  age  constituted  ma- 
jority in  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  as  it  was  a 
maxim  in  law^  that  the  king  was  never  a  minor,  and  in 
the  case  of  Richard  the  age  of  his  majority  had  not 
bbtsB  deelaied  by  paciiaimeiit  Fnmi  sabsequent  events, 
it  would  appear  that  the  usual  period  of  twenty-one  years 
was  considered  the  standard.  The  disenthroned  king 
soon  found  that  his  person  was  neglected  and  his  court 
deserted :  solitude  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a 
young  prince  fond  of  power,  and  still  more  fond  of 
pomp ;  he  accordingly  took  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
at  Nottingham,  on  the  illegality  of  the  commission, 
who,  either  influenced  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  or 
overawed  by  fear,  declared  that  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  royalty  of  the  king,  and  that  those  who  procured  it 
were  worthy  of  capital  punishment.'' 

F. — There  is  a  story  that  one  of  these  judges.  Sir 
Robert  Belknap,  having  signed  a  declaration,  upon  a 
threat  of  instant  death,  that  the  king  was  above  the 
law,  said  to  Richard,  '^  Now  I  want  nothing  but  a  ship 
or  a  nimble  horse  to  convey  me  away ;  or  rather  a  hal- 
ter to  give  me  the  reward  that  I  deserve  for  this  treason 


■  Knyghton.  »»  Stat.  10  Richard  II. 
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against  the  land ;  yet  if  I  bad  not  done  so,  I  had  been 
killed  at  your  hands/'* 

•  A. — Such  a  story  can  scarcely  be  genuine^  as  the 
answer  of  the  judges,  who  were  seven  in  nnmber,  was 
given  in  the  presence  of  several  bishops  and  odiers  of 
the  council.^  Bat  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
party,  having  got  intelligence  of  the  transaction,  as- 
sembled forces  and  accused  five  persons  concerned  in 
the  affair  of  high  treason:  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Sir  HobeMt  Tresilian,  Sir  Robert  Brembre,  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk/  The  two  latter  es- 
oaped  beyond  sea,  where  they  died  a  few  years  after  is 
exile ;  Tresilian  and  Brembre  were  executed ;  and  the 
prelate  was  saved  by  his  sacred  fiinction  alone. 

F. — ^Though  Richard  continued  his  regard  for  die 
Duke  of  Ireland,  he  never  attempted  to  recal  him  fiom 
exile.  The  favourite  d3ring  in  13$)2  at  Lonvaine,  from 
a  wound  received  whilst  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the 
body^  of  this  new  Adonis  was  embaliped  and  brought, 
three  years  after,  to  England:  it  was  viewed  by  the 
king  with  evident  marks  of  the  highest  affection,  and 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeral.** 

A. — ^The  factious  nobility  in  these  prosecutions 
were  regardless  even  of  the  appearance  of  justice,^since 
an  opinion  delivered  in  council  on  the  validity  of  a 
very  doubtful  commission  could  scarcely  be  tortured 
into  treason.  Several  of  the  judges,  with  many  other 
persons,  were  banished*;  and  all  this  under  sancti<m  of 
the  two  houses,  which  the  favourers  of  the  Duke  of 
•Gloucester  called  the  wonder-working,  and  his  enemies 
the  merciless,  parliament.* 

P. — Was  this  subjection  of  the  royal  authority  as 
lasting  as  it  was  complete? 

•  KnyglitOB.        ^  Ibid.        *  Ibid.         '  Walnogfaam.        «  Knyghtao. 
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A. — ^The  power  of  Gloucester  being  founded  on  in- 
justice,  vanished  as  speedily  as  it  arose ;  the  triumph-' 
ant  party  was  divested  in  a  moment  of  that  authority 
which  they  had  obtained  with  so  much  labour,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  by  shedding  so  much  Mood.  In 
a  great  council  (May  3, 1389)  the  king  asked  his  uncle 
Gloucester  to  tell  him  his  age :  **  Your  highness/'  the 
duke  replied,  "  is  in  your  twenty-second  year."  "  Then,"' 
added  Richard,  '^  I  must  certainly  be  old  enough  to 
manage  my  own  concerns :  I  have  been  longer  under 
the  control  of  tutors  than  any  ward  in  my  dominions. 
I  thank  you,  my  lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  do 
not  require  them  any  longer."'  So  reasonable  an  opi- 
nion no  one  had  the  courage  to  contradict,  and  Richard 
exercised  the  royal  authority  with  so  much  moderation 
that  the  subsequent  eight  years  produced  no  remark- 
able events. 

F. — ^This  contrast  is  thought  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  now  returned  to 
England  from  his  vain  pursuit  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
in  right  of  his  second  wife,  Constance,  lately  deceased, 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

A. — Richard  paid  great  court  to  this  his  eldest 
uncle,  by  whom  he  had  never  been  personally  offended, 
and  whose  temper  was  more  moderate  than  Glouces- 
ter's; and  he  found  an  opportunity  of  obliging  the  duke, 
by  passing  an  act  in  parliament  legitimating  his  chil- 
dren by  Catherine  Swynford,  which  that  lady  had  borne 
him  before  marriage,  and  whom  he  had  now  espoused.^ 

F, — ^This  family  assumed  the  name  of  Beaufort,  and 
had  much  influence  on  the  future  destiny  of  England. 
Their  crest  was  the  portcullis,  which  appears  in  such 
profusion  in  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  house  of 

■  Walsiogham.  **  Ibid. 
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Tudor,  their  descendants.  The  eldest  son  of  the  house 
of  Beanfort  was  created  Earl  of  Somerset. 

A. — Richard  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  had  married 
(1382,)  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Wincenslaus,  whose 
many  virtues  acquired  for  her  the  appellation  of  the 
Good  Queen  Anne ;  but  she  is  perhaps  more  celebrated 
for  having  introduced  the  use  of  side-saddles  into  Eng- 
land, before  which  time  the  ladies  rode  astride  like 
men/ 

P. — ^The  wars  which  Richard  inherited  with  his 
crown  still  continued,  with  little  vigour  indeed,  but 
with  vast  expense.  An  inroad  of  the  Scots,  called  the 
battle  of  Otterboume,  which  led  to  no  national  result,^ 
is  chiefly  remembered  by  posterity  from  its  being  con- 
founded with  the  circumstances  related  in  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  which  the  two  noblemen, 
Douglas  and  Percy,  are  misrepresented  as  being  both 
slain  on  the  field. 

F. — ^The  extensive  popularity  of  that  composition, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spectator,  has  induced  the 
generality  of  readers  to  consider  its  narrative  as  founded 
on  fact : 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  TOW  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scotish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need. 

To  uim  their  shafts  aright. 


i« 


Ix),  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 
His  men  in  armour  bright ; 

Full  twenty  hundred  Scotish  spears 
All  marching  in  our  sight.*' 


•  S^low.  ^  Walsingham. 
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With  that  there  came  an  arrov  keen 

Oat  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Donglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 


The  ballad  goes  on  to  relate  also  the  death  of  Percy, 
from  the  hand  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie : 

Who  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  all  dread  or  fear. 
And  through  Earl  Percjr's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear. 

But  though  Earl  Donglas  was  slain  in  the  ajflfair  of 
Otterbonme,  Percy  and  his  brother  Ralph  were  merely 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  aftewards  ransomed/ 

A. — Such  deeds  of  anns  as  Chevy  Chace  naturally 
dquct  the  manners  of  the  border,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  potent  lords  marchers ;  but  one  cannot  a  little  regret 
ttiat  any  degree  of  poetic  merit  should  distort  the  truth 
of  history.  This  ballad  is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but 
there  are  two  others  extant  of  the  date  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  both  in  very  uncouth  language,  one  called  the 
Ancient  Battle  of  Chevy  Chace,  the  other  the  Battle  of 
Otterboume;  which  latter  nearly  tells  the  story  in  the 
same  way  as  Froissart,  who  relates  that  James,  earl  of 
Douglas,  invaded  Northumbierland  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men:  whilst  the  Earl  of  Fife  ravaged  the 
western  border  of  England,  Douglas  penetrated  to  New- 
castle, where  Henry  Hotspur,  lord  Percy,  lay  in  gar- 
rison. In  a  skirmish,  or,  as  some  aflSlrm,  in  a  personal 
encounter,  Percy's  lance,  with  a  pennon,  was  taken  by 
Douglas ;  and  the  earl,  shaking  it  aloft,  swore  he  would 
carry  it  as  his  spoil,  and  plant  it  on  the  walls  of  his 
castle  of  Dalkeith.  "  That,"  answered  Percy,  "  shalt 
thou  never  do."  And  accordingly  he  made  a  night 
attack  on  the  Scotish  camp  at  Otterboume,  thirty-two 

■  Froissart. 
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miles  from  Newcastie :  a  desperate  action  was  fought 
by  moonlight ;  Douglas  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
English  force,  armed ^ with  an  iron  mace;  but  when 
his  followers  came  up,  they  found  their  heroic  leader 
stretched  on  the  ground,  with  three  mortal  wounds;  his' 
two  squires  lay  dead  by  his  side,  and  a  priest  with  a 
lance  was  protecting  his  master  from  further  injury. 
''  I  die/'  said  the  warrior,  ''  like  my  forefathers,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  not  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  conceal 
my  death,  defend  my  standard,  and  revenge  my  fall."* 

F. — Froissart  states,  that  victory  rather  inclined  to 
the  Scots;  and  the  same  author  gives  no  unpleasiog 
picture  of  the  mutual  esteem  existing  between  the  twa 
nations :  **  The  English  and  Scots,'*  says  he,  '^  are  ex- 
cellent men  at  arms,  and  when  they  meet  in  battle  they 
do  not  spare  each  other ;  but  the  victors  are  so  proud 
of  their  conquest,  and  ransom  their  prisoners  in  so 
courteous  a  manner,  that  the  captives  take  their  depar- 
ture with  a  "  grasid  tnerci:''  however,  when  in  battle 
there  is  no  boys'  play  between  them,  nor  do  they  shrink 
from  the  combat" 

il.— ^The  government  of  Richard,  though  it  thus  con- 
tinued for  some  years  without  any  memorable  transac- 
tion, did  not  secure  to  him  the  esteem  of  the  nation ; 
profuse  and  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  spent  his 
whole  time  in  feasting  and  jollity;  and  in  this  interval 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  queen,  Anne 
(1394),^  to  whom  he  had  always  been  an  afiectionate 
husband,  and  whose  death  he  bitterly  bewailed.  To 
repair  her  loss,  he  was  imprudently  affianced  to  Isa- 
bella, the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France  (1396V  a 
child  only  seven  years  of  age. 

F. — Such  an  unequal  match  caused  much  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling  in  the  nation,  as  it  must  have  appeared, 

•  Froisdart.  ^  Ibid.  •  Rymcr,  rol.  7. 
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and  indeed  was  probably  the  case,  that  it  bad  been 
contracted  by  Richard  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fortifying 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  his  turbulent  nob)^>  by 
die  assistance  of  the  French  monarch,  who  sumptuously 
entertained  him  in  the  plains  of  Ardres,  near  Calais,*^ 
when  Richard  paid  a  visit  to  France  **  to  fetch  his  little 
wife  home.'' 

A. — The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  dissatisfied  at  finding 
himself  excluded  from  the  direction  of  affairs,  encou- 
raged the  national  discontent,  by  invidiously  represent- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  martial  glories  of  Edward 
and  tiie  Black  Prince,  and  the  inactivity  of  Richard; 
passing  over  the  misfortunes  which  attended  the  latter 
years  of  Edward,  and  forgetting  that,  from  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  French  treasury,  and  the  improved  discipline 
of  their  armies,  that  no  efforts  which  England,  with  her 
exhausted  finances,  could  now  make,  had  any  prospect  of 
success.  Disseminating  every  where  these  seditious  sen- 
timents, which  were  calculated  then,  as  well  as  they  halve 
ever  beep  since,  to  inflame  the'vulgar  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  Gloucester  embraced  designs  so  desperate,^  that 
it  became  evident  either  his  own  or  Richard's'  ruin 
was  inevitable.  To  counteract  these  attempts,  the  king 
cemmanded  his  uncle  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  hur- 
ried over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  reason  of  his  nu- 
mercKis  partizans,  he  could  be  detained  in  safe  custody.* 
It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  bring  so  ^  popular  a 
prince  to  trial;  and  soon  after  it  was  reported  by  the 
governor  that  the  duke  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
in  the  fortress  of  Calais;  but  in  the  subsequent  reign, 
undoubted  proofs  were  produced  that  he  was  suffocated 
hy  his  keepers. 

F. — The  parliamentary  records  contain  the  confes- 
sion of  John  Halle,  who  was  hanged  for  the  offence, 

•  Froissart.  ^  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 
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a  valet  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's :  he  stated,  amongst 
other  things,  that  Norfolk  came  to  him  at  Calais,  and 
called  him  out  of  his  bed,  telling  him  that  the  king  and 
the  Dnke  of  Aumerle  had  sent  their  valets,  Serle  and 
Franceys,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  Gloucester, 
and  that  he  must  be  present  in  the  name  of  his  mastw. 
Halle  prayed  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  go  away, 
though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property ;  but  Norfolk 
told  him  that  he  must  be  present,  or  forfeit  his  life,  and 
therewithal  struck  him  violently  on  the  head.  The  con- 
fSsderated  valets  first  went  to  a  church,  and  were  sworn 
to  secrecy ;  they  then  repaired  to  Gloucester's  lodging 
at  his  inn,  who,  seeing  Serle,  asked  him  how  he  did, 
saying,  ''  Now  I  know  I  shall  do  well;"  but  Serle 
taking  Franceys  with  him,  called  the  duke  into  another 
chamber,  and  they  there  tcdd  him  that  it  was  flie  king's 
will  that  he  should  die.  Gloucester  answered,  that  if 
it  were  the  king's  will  it  must  be  so:  they  asked  him 
to  have  a  chaplain,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  confessed; 
they  then  compelled  him  to  lie  down  on  a  bed,  the  two 
valets  threw  a  feather-bed  over  him,  three  other  persons 
held  down  its  sides,  whilst  Serle  and  Franceys  pressed 
on  the  mouth  of  the  duke  till  he  expired ;  there  were 
three  other  persons  in  the  chamber,  on  their  knees, 
weeping  and  praying  for  his  soul,  whilst  Halle  kept 
gnard  at  the  door.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  them, 
and  saw  the  body  of  the  murdered  Gloucester.*  Such 
was  the  end  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock ;  popular  as  he 
nught  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  factious,  cruel, 
and  miprincipled ;  the  guilt  of  this  deplorable  catas- 
trophe, tfiough  it  cannot  be  justified,  yet  by  the  tjrranf  s 
Iaw,necessity,it  may  perhaps  admit  of  some  extenuation. 
A. — The  mode  by  which  this  old  lion  was  first  caught 
imAm  snam,  arinces  that  Richard  possessed  a  suflk^ient 
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portion  of  ewHung,  if  not  of  conrage.  The  king  went 
one  day  after  dinner,  says  Froissart,  to  Pleshy^  in 
Essex,  with  part  of  Us  retinne,  where  he  arrived  about 
five  o*dock ;  the  dnke  had  already  sopped,  as  he  was 
Tery  sober,  and  sat  but  a  short  time  at  table ;  he  came 
to  meet  the  king,  and  honoured  him  as  we  ought 
to  honoor  the  sovereign,  so  also  did  the  dachess  and 
her  diildren.  The  king  partook  of  some  refireshment, 
and  said  to  flie  dnke,  **  Fair  nncle,  have  yonr  horses 
saddled,  bat  not  all,  only  five  or  six ;  yon  mnst  accom- 
pany me  to  London;  we  shall  find  there  my  unclea 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  I  mean  to  be  governed  by 
yonr  advice  on  a  request  which  they  intend  to  make 
me ;  bid  your  maitre  d'hotel  follow  you  with  your  people 
t»  London."  Tiie  duke,  who  thought  no  iU,  assented 
to^-flie  request  pleasantly  enough.  As  soon  as  the  king 
had  supped,  and  all  were  ready,  he  took  leave  of  the 
duchess  and  her  children,  and  mounted  his  horse,  so 
did  the  duke,  who  1^  Fleshy  with  only  three  esquires 
and  four  valets.  They  avoided  the  high-road  to  London, 
but  rode  with  speed,  conversing  cm  various  topics^  till 
they  came  to  Stratford ;  the  king  then  pushed  forward, 
and  the  earl  marshal  coming  suddenly  behind  the  duke, 
with  a  great  body  of  horsemen,  and  springing  on  him,: 
said,  '*  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name.''  The  duke, 
astonidied,  said  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice  after  the  king.  ''  I  do  not  know,"  says  the 
relater,  '^  whether  the  king  heard  him  or  not,  as  he  did 
not  return,  but  rode  away."* 

P. — If  Froissart's  account  can  be  relied  on,  this 
royal  duplicity,  first  fawning  on,  and  then  ensnaring  its 
victim,  has  something  in  it  mightily  odious. 

A. — The  king  now  finding  the  parliament  as  obse- 
quious as  it  was  some  time  before  hostile,  revenged 

•  FroiBsart. 
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himself  by  successfiilly  impeaching  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Amndel/ 
who  had  formerly  concurred  in  severe  measures  against 
him :  the  two  former  were  exiled,  the  latter  executed. 
In  this  age  there  was  no  dependence  on  the  equity 
of  parliaments,  as  they  always  conformed  to  present 
power,  as  one  or  the  other  faction  prevailed,  and  they 
reversed,  without  shame  or  reluctance,  their  former 
most  sokmn  decrees,  provided  they  could  retaliate  on 
their  adversaries.  As  a  proof  how  little  sincerity  or 
principle  actuated  the  great,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
disagreemenf;  which  presently  took  place  between  two 
of  the  nobility,  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  who 
had  encouraged  these  prosecutions.  The  former  didce/ 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  eitlm  firom 
pique  or  fear,  accused  Norfolk  in  parliament  of  having 
spoken  to  him  in  private  many  slanderous  words  c<m- 
ceming  the  king.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Here- 
ford the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single 
combat.^  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  whole 
nation  seemed  anxious  for  the  event 

F. — ^The  conversation  which  led  to  this  extraordi- 
nary exhibition  has  been  preserved;  it  will  afford  a 
specimen  in  what  manner  noblemen  in  those  days  con- 
versed on  politics,  and  the  degree  of  good  faith  and 
confidence  which  these  high-bom  and  chivalric  person- 
ages maintained  in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  one  day  overtaking  by  chance  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  on  the  road  between  Brentford  and 
London,  thus  detailed  his  apprehensions  of  the  times. 


Norf. — We  are  in  point  of  being  undone. 
Her^.— Why  so  ? 
''  Noff. — On  account  of  the  affair  of  Radcot  Bridge. 


•  Walsingham.  ^  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  1. 
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[Ab  action  in  which  the  king's  late  fayonrite,  the  Duke 
of  Ireland,  was  some  years  before  defeated.]    . 

**  Herrf. — How  can  that  be?  since  the  king  has 
granted  ns  pardon,  and  has  declared  in  parliament  that 
we  behaved  as  good  and  loyal  subjects. 

**  Norf. — Nevertheless  our  fate  will  be  like  that  of 
others  before  ns :  he  will  annul  that  record  of  pardon. 

''  Herrf,.— It  will  be  marvellous  indeed  if  the  king, 
after  having  said  so  before  the  people,  should  cause  it 

« 

to  be  annulled. 

**  Norf. — It  is  a  marvellous  and  false  world  we  live 
in ;  for  I  well  know  that  had  it  not  been  for  some  per- 
sons, my  lord,  your  father  of  Lancaster  and  yourself 
would  have  been  taken  or  killed  when  you  went  to 
Windsor.  The  council  has  sworn  to  undo  six  lords ; 
oorselves  among  the  number. 

''  Heref. — God  forbid !  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  the 
king  should  assent  to  such  designs:  he.  appears  to 
make  me  good  cheer,  and  he  has  sworn  by  St.  Edward 
to  be  my  good  lord  and  master. 

**NQrf. — So  has  he  often  sworn  to  me  by  God's 
body ;  but  I  do  not  trust  him  the  more  for  that.  He  is 
attempting  to  draw  the  Earl  of  Marche  into  the  scheme 
of  the  council  to  destroy  the  others. 

Heref. — If  that  be  the  case  we  can  never  trust  them. 
Norf. — Certainly  not:  though  they  may  fail  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  now,  they  will  continue  to 
destroy  us  in  our  houses  ten  years  hence."' 

P. — ^To  pick  out  materials  of  treason  from  such  a 
conversation,  we  should  suppose  would  be  as  difficult  as 
the  revealing  of  it  to  the  ruin  of  the  speaker  was  base. 

F. — Iris  possible  that  Hereford  might  think  that 
the  pretended  confidence  of  Norfolk,  which  was  cer- 

•  PUcita,  Pari.  voLS. 
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tainly  giTen  onadLed,  was  meant  to  eosnaie;  and 
knowing  hiiii  to  be  cruel,  false,  and  inconstant,  might 
jvdge  that  die  only  way  to  ensure  hLs  own  safety,  was  to 
reveal  the  particulars,  though  to  the  ruin  of  the  speaker. 

A. — The  lists  for  the  combat  were  appointed  at  Co- 
ventry (Sept.  1396)  before  the  king,  attended  by  all  the 
peers  in  the  realm,  and  by  above  ten  thousand  persom 
'^  in  hamesse,"  says  an  old  dironicler/  who  is  perfectly 
enraptured  at  tiie  gorgeous  display  of  silks,  velvet,  and 
embroidery  which  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
When  the  combatants  entered  the  lists,  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, tiie  king  interposed  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood;  and  by  a  strange  exercise  of  authority  con- 
demned both  nobl^nen  to  banishment  ;^  Norfolk  for  life, 
and  Hereford  for  ten  years,  which  he  afterward  reduced 
to  six.  Norfolk  speedily  died  at  Venice  of  discontent 
and  chagrin,  universally  deserted  and  despised. 

F. — ^This  sentence  of  Richard  was  not  agreeabkr  t» 
the  nation:  it  was  considered  ad  pusiltannnons  and 
vacillating ;  and  it  ultimately  led  to  that  act  of  oppres* 
sion  which  hurled  the  monarch  from  the  throne. 

A. — John  of  Oannt,  dnke  of  Lanca.«ter,  died  (1990) 
remarkably  opulent.  The  appellation  of  *'  time- 
honoured  Lancaster/'  applied  by  Shakspeare  to  this 
prince,  implies  a  feeling  of  estimation  and  respect, 
which  he  never  possessed  with  the  nation.  Of  mode- 
rate ability,  of  great  ambition,  great  avarice,  and  un- 
certain conduct,  he  seems  always  to  have  been  more 
feared  than  loved :  his  name  indeed,  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  such  popular  characters  as  Wickliffe  and 
Chancer,  and  above  all  by  his  posterity  having  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  as  the  '  line  of  Lancaster,'  has 
become  more  celebrated  than  his  actions  or  talents 
deserved. 


•  Hall.  k  Waltingham. 
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F. — Of  his  great  wealth  we  may  judge  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silyer  plate  which  he  lost  in  the 
destmctiOn  of  his  palace  at  the  Savoy,  it  being  sofll^ 
cient  to  load  five  waggons/ 

A. — ^Richard  becoming  jealons  of  the  exiled  Dnke 
of  Hereford,  the  heir  of  Lancaster's  immense  posses'^ 
siims,  had  the  shameful  rapacity  to  seize  the  whole 
estate,  in  spite  c^  the  letters  patent^  which  he  had 
granted,  empowmng  the  duke  to  enter  into  any  inhe- 
ritance which  mi^t  take  place  during  his  exile. 

F. — This  iniquitous  proceeding  exliausted  the  par 
tience  of  the  people,  and^awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance 
by  pointing  out  so  popular  a  prince  as  Hereford,  as 
their  leader. 

A. — During  the  ferment,  Richard  had  the  imprudence 
to  embark  for  Ireland,*  in  order  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Roger,  earl  of  Marche,  the  presumptive 
and  declared  heir  of  the  crown,  who  had  been  lately 
slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives :  this  nobleman  left 
a  son,  of  the  age  of  six  years,  who  now  stood  the 
representative  of  his  father's  claims.  The  leave  which 
Richard  took  of  his  young  affianced  queen  was  so 
affectionate  as  to  be  remarked :  ''  Never  did  I  see/' 
says  an  observer  who  was  present,  *'  so  great  a  lord 
make  so  much  of  a  lady,  or  show  so  much  love  for  her 
as  King  Richard  did  for  the  queen.""* 

P. — Shakspeare  misleads  his  readers,  by  represent- 
ing this  child  often  years  as  an  adult;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ludicrous  execration  which  he 
puts  into  her  mouth,  when  the  gardener  informs  her  of 
the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  king,  is  more  adapted 
to  a  puerile  age : 

Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 

I  would  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 

*  Knyghton.  ^  Wal^nghain.  *  Froissart. 

^  ArchBol.  vol.  20.        ^  «  Rirhard  II.  aet  3,  sc.  4. 
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F. — After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  young  queen 
was  sent  back  to  France  under  the  care  of  Henry  Percy, 
who  protested  that  she  was  clear  from  all  bonds  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  was  sound  and  entire  even  as  she 
was  the  same  day  she  was  delivered  to  King  Richard ; 
and  if  any  would  say  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to 
prove  it  against  him  by  combat^  This  princess  afbor- 
wards  married  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans.^ 

A. — Hereford,  or  as  he  is  more  usually  called, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  in 
Lincolnshire,  embarked  at  Nantz,  and  landed,  with  a 
retinue  of  sixty  persons,  at  Ravenspur,*^  near  the  Ham- 
ber,  a  place  since  swallowed  up  by  the  sea :  l»ere  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  He  took  a  solemn  oath  that  his 
sole  purpose  in  this  invasion  was  the  obtaining  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  unjustly  withheld  from  his  posses- 
sion. The  whole  kingdom  was  soon  in  commotion, 
and  Henry's  army  increased  on  each  day's  march,  till 
it  numbered  sixty  thousand  combatants.  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  found 
himself  quite  unable  to  repel  the  torrent,  and  Boling- 
broke conjured  him  not  to  oppose  a  loyal  and  humble 
supplicant  in  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony/ 

F. — To  the  spirit  with  which  Bolingbroke  was  ac- 
tuated the  nation  could  npt  have  been  blind,  unless  it 
willingly  shut  its  eyes :  three  of  the  king's  ministers, 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bushy,  and  Sir  Henry 
Green,  having  sought  refuge  in  Bristol  Castle,  were 
seized,  and  without  trial,  accusation,  or  enquiry,  led  to 
immediate  ei^ecution." 

A. — Richard,  from  the  prevalence  of  contrary  winds, 
remained  six  weeks  in  Ireland  without  the  smallest  in- 
telligence of  these  proceedings.    As  soon  as  the  tidings 

»  Stow.         ^  HeoMilt.         *  Walsiiighun.         *  Ibid.        •  IM. 
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wtHved,  some  of  his  council  advised  him  immediately 
to  set  sail  and  meet  the  danger ;  but  the  Duke  of  Au- 
iteile  urged  him  not  to  be  in  such  haste,  but  rather  to 
iend  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  might  collect  forces  in 
Wales  and  hold  the  field  against  Bolingbroke. 

F. — ^Whether  this  mischievous  counsel  was  treache- 
mosly  given,  as  may  be  suspected  from  the  character 
of  the  speaker,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

iL — ^Lord  Salisbury  collected  forty  thousand  men, 
who,  impatient  at  tha  king's  delay,  for  Richard  arrived 
not  till  eighteen  days  subsequent,  dispersed,  and  the 
eari  retired  to  Conway  Castle.  The  king  landed  at 
Milfofd  Haven  with  a  respectable  force,  which  soon 
becoming  dismayed  or  disaffected,  Richard  joined  the 
eail  at  Conway  Castle  with  but  few  followers.  At  their 
fifst  interview  Salisbury  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
**  All  is  lost :  little  did  he  love  you  who  detained  you 
so  long  in  Ireland."^ 

F. — Conway  Castle  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
capable  of  receiving  provisions  by  sea,  and  affording 
the  means  of  escape  by  the  same  channel. 

A. — Henry,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  formed  a 
{dan  to  allure  the  kiiig  from  this  stronghold  by  sending 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  promised  either  by 
force  or  subtlety  to  dr&w  him  away.  The  earl  taking 
with  him  a  numerous  band  of  archers  and  men-at-arms, 
whom  he  concealed  ip  ambush  at  the  pass  of  Rhudlan 
Rock,  arrived  with  ^  few  followers  at  Conway :  he  as- 
sured Richard  that  I^ancastefs  sole  intention  was  the 
recovery  of  his  land«  and  a  desire  to  have  a  parliament 
assembled,  in  which  legal  accusation  might  be  pre- 
fer!^ against  some  noblemen,  who  were  equally  his 
enemies,  as  enemies  Qf  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

•  Arrhaeol.  ToL  20.    Histoire  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  Richard. 
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Richard  still  hesitating  to  leave  Conway  and  meet  his 
rival  at  Flint  Castle^  as  pressed  by  Northambertand, 
the  eari  swore  on  the  sacrament  that  Lancaster  shimld 
fkidifnily  observe  all  that  he  had  promised/ 

P. — An  artifice  as  unworthy  as  nnhallowed. 

A. — ^llie  intentions  of  Richard  were  equally  insin- 
ttre;  for  desiring  Northnmberiand  to  retire,  that  he 
might  consult  his  friends,  the  king  said,  "  I  had  bett^ 
Mgn  compliance;  but  when  once  I  get  Lancaster  in 
my  power,  he  shall  sufier  a  severe  and  bitter  punish- 
ment" Thus  mutually  congratulating  themselves  on 
outwitting  each  other,  the  eari  left  Conway  Casfle,  the 
king  with  his  suite  speedily  following.  When  he 
reached  the  pass  at  Rhudlan,  to  the  left  of  which 
was  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty  rock  overhanging 
the  road,  descrying  Northumberland's  men  in  ambush, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ''  I  am  betrayed !  €h)d  of  pa- 
radise assist  me !  Do  you  not  see,"  said  he  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  ''  banners  and  pennons  in  the  valley  ? " 
Northnmberiand  now  appeared  and  in  armour.  ^  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  array  ? "  enquired  the  affirighted 
monarch.  The  earl  explaining  it  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  Richard  replied, ''  This  is  not  ac- 
cording to  your  promise ;  I  want  no  such  escort,  earl : 
if  i  thought  you  capable  of  betraying  me,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  return."  "  You  cannot  return,"  replied  Northum- 
berland, seizing  the  king's  bridle  :  ''  I  have  promised  to 
conduct  you  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster."^ 

F. — ^The  interview  of  the  humiliated  sovereign-  with 
his  aspiring  subject  at  Flint  Castle  is  described  by  this 
eye-witness,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Frendi  gende- 
man  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  in  terms  of  equal  inter^t 

A. — Henry  came  forward  in  complete  armour,  witb 
the  9^eption  of  his  helmet :  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 

•  Archafol.  vol.  20.  ^  Ibid. 
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jnmg  he  bent  his  knee.  '^  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster/' 
Mid  Richard,  recovering  himself,  '^  you  are  right  wel- 
«me.''  ''  My  lord/'  answered  the  duke,  '*  I  am  come 
before  my  time,  but  I  will  show  you  the  reason :  your 
people  complain,  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  years 
you  have  ruled  them  rigorously ;  but  if  it  please  €rod, 
I  will  help  you  to  govern  better."  The  king  replied, 
**  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleasetib  yon,  it  pleaseth  me  well." 
A  npast  was  then  provided,  but  of  which  the  ftdlm 
moBKroh  partodk  wifli  samJH  appetite  and  in  silence.^ 

F. — It  was  in  the  court  of  the  castle  at  FUat  thai  a 
fiivourite  greyhound,  named  Math,^  abandoned  his 
master  in  distress  and  fawned  upon  Bolingbroke,  which 
caused  so  much  uneasy  prognostication  to  the  weak 
mind  of  Richard  as  even  to  influ«M>e  his  subsequwt 
conduct. 

A. — ^After  the  repast,  the  duke  with  a  high  sharp 
voice,  bade  bring  out  the  king's  horses,  and  then  two 
sorry  jades  were  led  forth  ;  Richard  was  placed  oq  the 
one  and  Salisbury  on  the  other,  and  thus  equipped  they 
were  carried  to  Chester  and  placed  for  security  in  the 
castle,  where  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  Rich- 
aid  exclaimed,  *'Ah!  dear  cousin  of  Britany,  had  I 
believed  you,  this  man  would  never  have  offended  me. 
Thrice  have  I  pardoned  his  misdeeds :  at  one  time  my 
uncle  of  Lancaster,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  would 
have  slain  him  for  his  misdeeds,  treason,  and  villany ; 
and  then  all  night  did  I  ride  to  preserve  him  from 
death."  Richard  was  next  to  be  conducted  to  London : 
at  Lichfield  be  was  joined  by  Lancaster ;  and  at  this 
city  he  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was  prevented.''  A 
few  miles  from  the  metropolis  the  two  princes  were 
met  by  tbe  lord  mayor  and  the  city  companies :  it  is 

•  Archacol.  rol.  ^.  •»  Froisiart  «  Archaeol.  rol.  10. 
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even  said  that  the  recorder,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
entreated  tbe  dal^e  to  put  Richard  to  death/ 

F. — 'Henry  was  far  too  wise  a  man  to  incur  at 
this  period  the  opprobrium  of  such  a  crime :  taking 
advantage  of  the  popular  gale,  he  determined  to  make 
parliament  subservient  to  his  scheme  of  dethroning  bis 
sovereign. 

A. — Before  entering  the  city,  the  princes  separated : 
Henry  proceeded  to  St,  PauFs,  where  he  prayed  before 
the  high  altar,  and  wept  for  a  few  moments  over  the 
recent  tomb  of  his  father,  the  citizens  exclaiming,  that 
Lancaster  ought  to  be  a  king,  who  so  well  knew  how 
to  conquer.  Richard  was  carried  to  Westminster,  and 
thence  to  the  Tower ;  on  the  way  he  was  greeted  with 
curses,  and  the  ominous  appellation  of  bastard.^ 

P. —  Shakspeare's  pathetic  description,  so  well 
*known,  of '  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London,'  must 
be  then  set  down  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

A. — ^The  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Heniy 
extorted  in  person  an  instrument  of  resignation*  from  the 
fallen  monarch  in  the  Tower,  who  delivered  up  the  crown 
and  sceptre  and  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  con- 
fessed himself  unworthy  to  govern.  A  charge  was  then 
presented  in  tlie  House  of  Peers,  consisting  of  thirty-three 
aiticles;^  the  chief  amount  of  the  offences  attributed  to 
Richard  in  them  is  twofold :  first,  the  violent  conduct 
of  the  king  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  reign,  par- 
ticularly the  revenge  which  he  took  on  the  great  men 
who  had  formerly  usurped  authority  over  him;  and 
secondly,  Ae  violation  of  the  laws  and  general  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  The  former  of  these  accusations 
may  be  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  Richard's  conduct, 
however  irregular,  was  supported  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  was  but  a  copy  of  the  previous  violence 

•  Wftbing.    ^  ArchaeoL  toI.  20.    <  Knyglitoo.     '  IbkL  ParL  Hitt.  roK  2. 
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of  the  baroDs  themselves,  when  formerly  in  authority, 
and  the  recent  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Bushy,  and  Green,  sufficiently  bespoke  the  excesses  of 
which  that  party  when  triumphant  were  capable.  Of 
the  more  important  charge  of  continual  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge ;  yet 
nothing  was  alleged  against  Richard  but  what  had  been 
practised  by  former,  and  continued  by  subsequent,  mo- 
narchs ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  imposed  any  tax, 
whether  arbitrary  or  not,  without  consent  of  parliament. 
The  thirty-three  charges  were  however  unanimously 
adopted  by  both  houses,  and  a  vote  deposing  the  un- 
happy sovereign  was  immediately  passed. 

P. — Had  no  one  the  courage  or  the  gratitude  to  lift 
up  his  voice  in  defence  of  a  master,  who  must  have 
conferred  many  benefits  on  some  of  his  accusers? 

A. — One  man  only,  Thomas  Merks,  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, attempted  to  excuse  the  actions  of  Richard,  on 
the  ground  of  youth,  error,  or  misguided  counsel,  which 
admitted  a  gentler  remedy  than  the  deposal  of  the 
monarch,  especially  without  hearing  his  defence :  he 
also  dropped  hints  of  the  incompetency  of  the  tribunal, 
as  well  as  of  the  injustice. of  the  sentence;  but  the 
effect  of  this  bold  interference  was  the  arrest  of  the 
speaker. 

F. — ^That  such  an  oration  was  ever  delivered  is 
very  doubtful.  The  earliest  authority  is  Hall*s  chro- 
nicle, one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event.  Bui 
certain  it  is,  that  Merks,  for  some  supposed  hostility  to 
Henry,  lost  his  bishopric,*  being  translated  by  the  Pope 
to  the  see  of  Samos,  in  partibus  wjidelium,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  usurper.^ 

P. — Shakspeare  has  put  this  character  of  the  pre- 
late into  ihe  mouth  of  Bolingbroke :  *" 

■  Rymer,  vol.  8.  ••  Godwin,  Prmul.  <  Rich.  II.  Act.  5. 
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Carlii|«,  be  Uus  diy  doom  : 

Cboow  oat  fome  secret  place,  some  rererend  rooBi 
More  than  thon  hast,  and  inth  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So  as  (boa  Hvest  b  peace,  di6  free  from  strife; 
For  thoQf  h  mine  enemy  thoB  hast  ever  been, 
High  ^Murks  of  honour  in  thee  I  hare  seen. 

A. — ^The  throne  being  declared  vacant,  the  Dake  of 
Lancaster  stepped  forth  and  claimed  the  crown  in  the 
following  singular  terms: 

''  In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts  I, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Tnglande 
and  the  crown,  with  all  the  membres  and  the  appurte- 
nances, als  I  that  am  descendit  by  right  line  of  the 
blode,  coming  fro  the  gude  King  Henry  Therde,  and 
throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me, 
with  helpe  of  kyn  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover  it ;  the 
which  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  defant  of 
governance  and  ondoying  of  the  gude  laws."* 

To  understand  one  part  of  this  strange  farrago,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  a  silly  tradition  once  prevailed 
that  Edmund  Cronchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  from 
whom  Bolingbroke  was  descended  by  his  mother,  was 
ill  reality  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  the  First,  but 
set  aside  from  the  succession  on  account  of  his  defor- 
mity.^ Henry's  claim  thus  consisted  of  an  odd  mi](ture 
ot  descent  and  of  conquest.  At  the  conclusion  of  tiiis 
speech,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  (he  aspiring 
duke  by  the  right  hand'  and  seated  him  on  the  throne : 
thus  he  became  king,  nobody  could  very  well  tell  how 
or  wherefore,  and  the  right  of  the  young  Earl  of  Marche, 
whose  father  had  been  recognised  by  a  former  parliament 
as  the  lawful  heir  of  Richard,  was  totally  neglected. 

P. — These  circumstances  are  sometimes  paralleled 

■  Knyghion.  *>  Hardyng,  Cbron.  *^  Knygfatot. 
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with  tho3e  of  the  revolation  in  1688.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  the  cme  transactioii  proved  the  greatest  curse^ 
and  the  other  the  greatest  blessing,  which  the  nation 
ever  experienced  ? 

A. — ^The  latter  event  took  place  in  an  enlightened 
age,  axid  was  established  on  the  basis  of  public  liberty  j 
but  the  deposal  of  Richard  was  the  act  of  a  turbulent 
aristocracy,  passing  from  one  extreme  of  faction  to 
•  anotheri  without  any  attention  to  the  general  principles 
of  liberty  at  aU. 

F. — ^Yet  it  was  doubtless  a  national  act,  and  ex- 
pressed through  the  legitimate  medium  of  parliament : 
the  House  of  Commons  entirely  concurred  wiih  the 
Peers ;  but  indeed  had  it  been  otherwise,  its  power  at 
that  period  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  torrent  Richard, 
by  a  long  course  of  prodigality  and  maladministration^ 
particularly  in  forcing  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  a  re- 
markable similarity  of  conduct  yriih  James  the  Secpnd, 
had  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  his  people ;  and 
his  recent  injustice  in  depriving  their  favourite  Boling- 
bnoke  of  bis  great  inheritance,  had  fanned  their  anger 
into  a  flame;  since  no  monarchy  contains  a  rule  for 
deposing  the  sovereign,  I  do  not  ^ee  if  a  king  is  to 
be  set  aside,  how  it  could  be  brought  about  with  less 
violation  of  the  forms  of  law. 

P. — But  fully  granting  the  expediency  as  well  as 
justice  of  deposing  a  tyrant,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
Richard  cannot  be  otherwise  esteemed,  i|  does  not 
foUow  that,  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  it  is  either  wise 
or  just  to  choose  a  successor  who  has  not  the  right  of 
blood,  and  thus  incur  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil  war. 

F. — ^This  would  have  been  a  delicate  question  not 
'many  years  ago,  though  now  it  may  be  discussed  in. 
safety.    The  parliament  could  scarcely  act  otherwise 
than  to  place  Lancaster  on  the  throne,  as  Hie  young 
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Earl  of  Marcbe^  the  legal  heir,  was  only  in  his  seif^mA 
year :  had  that  family  of  Mortimer  remained  in  its  cobh 
paratively  private  station,  its  claim  would  probably 
have  quietly  been  forgotten;  it  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  that  its  heiress,  by  marrying  into  the  rojral 
house,' should  thus  unite  its  pretensions  with  power, 
and  unexpectedly  deluge  the'kingdom  for  half  a  century 
with  blood  and  horror. 

P. — ^The  principles  of  right  are  placed  oi^  a  very 
slippery  foundation,  if  their  establishment  is  to  depend 
on  unexpected  contingencies. 

A. — ^That  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  above  all  the 
act  of  settlement,  did  not  involve  the  nation  in  the  fumm 
misery,  was  equally  owing  to  unforeseen  causes.  The 
abstract  injustice  of  depriving  the  infant  hmr  of  his 
right  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Had  the  two  pre-^ 
tenders  of  the  Stuart  race  been  otherwise  than  illiberal, 
obstinate,  and  senseless  bigots,  in  all  probability  the 
House  of  Hanover,  notwithstanding  its  parliamentary 
title,  would  not  have  continued  on,  even  if  it  had 
ascended,  the  English  throne.  The  two  rebellions  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  trifling  indeed  in  their  effect 
compared  with  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  shew  how  power* 
fully  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  true  heir  still  takes 
possession  of  the  feelings  of  mankind. 

F. — ^The  unhappy  Richard  was  soon  destined  to 
find,  like  his  great-grandfather,  Edward  the  Second,, 
that  short  is  the  space  between  the  prisons  of  princei^ 
and  their  graves. 

A. — After  being  imprisoned  in  various  places,*  he 
was  brought  to  Pomfret  Castle,  in  which  he  perished, 
February,  1400,  but  in  what  manner  was  never  pre- 
cisely ascertained :  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  starved  to 
death.^  The  story  of  his  being  despatched  by  a  blow  on 

■  Hardyng,  Chron.  ^  Otterbourne. 
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the  bead  from  a  halbert,  by  Sir  Piers  £xon,  who  en* 
tend  llie  apartment  with  eight  armed  men,  four  of  whom 
the  king  slew,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Shakspeai^n  play, 
after  Holioshed  and  Fabian,  was  Icmg  the  prevailing 
ofNnion,  but  can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  it  is  alluded  to 
by  no  contemporary  writer ;  and  in  the  manifesto  issued 
by  the  Percies,  some  few  years  after,  against  Henry  the 
Fourtfi,  that  prince  is  accused  of  having  **  carried  his 
sovereigii  lord  to  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was 
left  for  fifteen  days,  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  to 
perish.**^ 

F. — Holinshed's  story  is  also  disproved  by  a  some- 
what vecent  examination  of  the  skull,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  which  there  appeared  no  marks  of  any  blow." 
BMiard  seems  to  have  died  of  hard  usage  and  a  broken 
heart 

A. — ^This  prince  attained  only  to  the  age  of  thirty* 
diree  years:  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  his 
features  were  somewhat  feminine,  his  manners  abrupt, 
his  temper  violent,  his  utterance  embarrassed;  he  had 
great  dislike  to  business,  was  passionately  fond  of 
parade  and  pleasure,*  devoted  to  his  favourites,  and 
proftise  in  his  liberality  towards  them.  Ricliard  would 
never  listen  to  the  truth**  or  to  good  counsel :  he  did  not 
possess  the  talent  of  acquiring  the  affection  of  his  great 
baions,  and  still  less  the  power  of  overawing  them,  by 
which  he  might  have  committed  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  <q[ypression,  without  fear  of  murmur ;  the  true  reason 
of  his  fall  being  that  he  was  weak  and  unwarlike :  this 
weakness  perhaps  proceeded  less  from  want  of  natural 
talents,  than  from  a  neglected  education,  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  so  early  ascending  the  throne.  Richard 
presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  glory  of  his  father 

•  Hardjmg,  Ckron.  ^  Arcbaeol.  rol  6. 

*  Mon.  Ereshain.  *  FraisMri. 
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and  grandfatber,  that  to  accoiuit  for  it  be  was  reporto4 
to  be  the  son  of  a  handsome  canon  of  Bourdeau/ 
whom  the  Black  Prince  had  retained  as  a  chapliUn  in 
his  household. 

F. — Fenelon,  in  his  charming  Dialogue,  makes  the 
Black  Prince  say  to  his  son  in  the  shades,  **  C'est  de 
quoi  perapnne  ne  peut  repondre ;  qi$us  je  ne  saurois  le 
croire."  That  Richard  was  untaught  by  adversity,  we 
have  evident  proof:  in  all  his  conversations  there  ap- 
pear no  self-accusations  for  past  misconduct,  no  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  no  perception  of  the  evils  of  his 
own  violence  and  misgo  vemment ;  but  unmanly  lament- 
ations, passionate  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  ftiiit)e89 
regrets,  and  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  Lan- 
caster, and  the  people  whom  he  terms  false,  wickeda 
and  faithless,  and  begs  heaven  to  confound  both  their 
souls  and  bodies.^ 

A. — ^The  enonnons  extravagance  of  Richard  has 
been  often  and  justly  alleged  as  a  principal  cause  of 
his  ruin :  wherever  he  lay,  his  person  was  guarded  by 
two  hundred  Cheshire  bowmen;*'  he  lived  in  a  more 
sumptuous  manner  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors,  providmg  a  table  for  ten  thousand  persons 
every  day,**  who  were  attended  by  three  hundred  servi- 
tors. On  being  remonstrated  vdth  at  this  excessive 
profusion,  he  replied,  ''  What  does  it  concern  parlia* 
ment,  as  long  as  I  maintain  my  household  vrithout  their 
assistance  1 " ' 

F. — His  dress  was  on  a  scale  of  equal  expense,  one 
of  his  coats  being  valued  at  thirty  thousand  marks/ 
This  love  of  splendid  apparel  infected  all  classes  of  his 
subjects:  following  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  the 
squire  endeavoured  to  outshine  the  knight ;  the  knight, 

"  Proitaart.  ^  Archacol.  vol.  20.  <  Scov. 

*  Hardyng.  •  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  3,  p.  ^9.      '  Hotinsbcd. 
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Ike  ban>n;  the  baron^  the  eaii;  and  the  earl,  the  Idng, 
in  dfess/ 

P. — tte^  ad  txemphum,  iotu$  cmiqHmUur  arbii. 

F. — ^Yet  this  passion  for  finery  shonld  not  altogether 
be  attribated  to  the  example  of  Richard:  in  the  late 
vdgn,  the  spoUs  of  Caen  and  Calais  were  so  great,  that 
etoy  person  of  ratk  obtained  a  share  of  tiiem;  and 
flared  garments^  fine  linen,  and  jewels,  were  seen  in 
every  mansion.^ 

^.--^The  House  of  Commons  at  another  time,  re- 
oommending  frugality,  desired  that  the  conrt  shonld 
not  be  so  mnch  frequented  by  bishops  and  ladies/ 
Ihetn  being  fliirteen  of  the  former  rank  on  the  establish- 
meat/  At  this  freedom  Richard  was  so  much  di»- 
phaeefl,  that  he  insisted  on  the  name  of  the  moy^  of 
dbe  petition,  who  was  one  Haxy,*  a  clergyman,  and 
whom  that  consistent  assembly,  in  order  to  make  atone* 
amnt,  ooodemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  and  it 
was  merely  from  his  clerical  fimction  that  the  sentence 
was  not  conried  into  execution. 

F. — ^In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
can  trace  die  early  dawn  of  Tarious  improyements,  which 
have  sinoe  contributed  so  largely  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  One  most  important  event  is 
the  a]^>earance  of  John  Wickliffe,  in  point  of  time  the 
eariiest  reformer  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  tiie 
Roman  church. 

jl.-^This  celebrated  person  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
1324,  and  he  is  first  mentioned  in  a  controversy  with 
the  dffibrant  orders  of  friars,  against  whose  mendicant 
way  of  life  he  strongly  protested. 

P. — Can  the  original  motive  of  bis  opposition  to  the 


•  Mon.  Malmcsb.  •»  WaUitgham. 

•  Rot  Pfcrl.  20  Rich.  U.        *  Slow.        •  Pari.  Hirt.  rol.  1. 
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Catholic  doctrine  be  traced  to  any  otber  cause  than  the 
illumination  of  reason? 

A. — Catholic  writers  wish  to  consider  it  as  ori- 
ginating from  pique  and  disappointment,  in  a  cause  of 
appeal  which  the  Pope  had  equitably  decided  against 
him ;  but  the  affair  was  in  its  nature  trifling,  and  totally 
inadequate  to  produce  such  a  result.  When  Wicklife 
began  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  he  inveighed  with  such 
vehemence  against  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  that 
he  soon  became  the  object  of  astonishment  and  com- 
plaint; and  being  called  before  the  primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  (1376),  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
would  undoubtedly  have  met  with  severe  castigation, 
had  he  not  fortunately  been  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt; 
In  the  conference  which  took  place,  it  must  be  admittiod 
that  no  superabimdance  of  courtesy  was  evinced  on 
either  side.  Wickliffe  being  cited  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's, 
was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord 
Percy ;  which  circumstance  much  displeasing  the  pre- 
lates, the  bishop  thus  addressed  the  latter  nobleman : 

"  Bishop  of  London. — Lord  Percy,  if  I  had  known 
what  maisteries  you  would  have  kept  in  the  church,  I 
would  have  stopt  you  out  from  coming  hither. 

"  Duke  of  Lan. — He  shall  keep  such  maisteries 
here,  though  you  say  nay. 

"  Lord  Percy. — Wickliffe,  sit  down,  for  you  have 
many  things  to  answer  to,  and  you  need  to  repose  your- 
self on  a  soft  seat. 

'*  Bishop. — It  is  unreasonable  that  one  cited  before 
his  ordinary  should  sit  down  during  his  answer;  he 
must  and  shall  stand. 

'^  Duke  of  Lan. — The  Lord  Percy  his  motion  for 
Wickliffe  is  but  reasonable ;  and  as  for  you,  my  lord 
bishop,  who  are  grown  so  proud  and  arrogant,  I  will 
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bring  down  the  pride,  not  of  yon  alone,  bnt  of  all  the 
prelacy  in  England. 

Bukop. — Do  your  worst.  Sir. 
Duke  ofLan. — ^Thon  bearest  thyself  so  brag  npon 
thy  parents/  which  shall  not  be  able  to  help  thee ;  they 
shaU  have  enough  to  do  to  help  themselves. 

*'  BiAop. — My  confidence  is  not  in  my  parents,  nor 
in  any  man  else,  bnt  only  in  God,  whom  I  trust,  by 
whose  assistance  I  will  be  bold  ta  speak  the  truth. 

''  Duke  of  Iicm.— Rather  than  I  would  take  these 
words  at  his  hands,  I  would  pluck  the  bishop  by  the 
hair  out  of  the  church."^ 

A. — ^At  this  threat,  the  Londoners  thinking,  as  well 
they  might,  that  their  bishop  was  insulted,  attacked  the 
two  noblemen,  who  with  dilficulty  escaped;  and  the 
court  contented  itself  with  commanding  the  reformer 
to  abstain  from  preaching  such  doctrines  in  future.' 
Wicklifie  had  been  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
mth  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire  (1374), 
in  the  church  of  which  place  his  original  pulpit  is  said  to 
be  stiU  preserved."*  This  divine  asserted  many  of  the 
opinions  afterwards  maintained  by  the  reformers:  no 
one  ever  carried  further  the  doctrine  of  predestination ; 
and  besides  his  invective  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
he  contended  that,  in  imitation  of  their  Master,  they  were 
bound  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty. 

F. — ^A  shocking  heresy,  I  should  imagine,  in  all 
churches.  Wicklifie's  favourite  dogma,  that  dominion 
was  founded  on  grace,  I  must  profess  that  I  do  not  veiy 
well  understand. 

A. — WicklifTe's  proselytes  were  so  numerous,  that 
one  author  asserts*  half  the  kingdom  to  have  imbibed 

*  Hugh  Conrtncy,  eaii  of  Deronshire.  ^  Fnller. 

«  WalnogfaaoL  *  Googh  in  Camden.         *  Knygbton. 
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Us  tenets :  manyof  hia  foUow^eni  trav^ed  up  and  down 
the  country  on  foot,  in  a  very  plain  dress,  declaimiiig 
and  preaching  with  great  vehemence/  and  frequently 
no  doabt  with  great  imprudence.  The  excesses  of  the 
insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  had  excited  much  Mtnn 
and  prejudice  against  Wic^ffe's  doctrines. 

F. — It  would  appear  from  the  following  couplet, 
made  by  Peacock,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  ilie  reign  of 
Henry  the  FourUi,  that  deistical  notions  had  crept  in 
amongst  Wickliffe's  followers : 

Wit  hath  wonder,  Ihit  smmmi  cnaot  scan. 
How  a  moder  im  m  mayd,  and  God  is  a  man. 

A. — The  reply  which  was  given  is  sulficiently  judi- 
cious: 

^  Leave  reason^  believe  the  wonder ; 

Belief  hath  mastery,  and  reason  is  under.^ 

The  human  mind,  suddenly  aroused  from  the  sleep  of 
so  many  ages,  was  doubtless  liable  to  be  led  away  by 
its  enthusiasm  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  sober  reason; 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  Wickliffe's  sentiments  on  many 
theological  points,  as  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  the  crown  of  mart3rrdom :  when  in  danger, 
he  explained  away  the  more  obnoxious  meaning  of  his 
opinions  by  many  nice  and  subtle  distinctions.* 

P. — How  came  the  singular  term, '  Lollard/  applied 
to  his  followers  ? 

A. — ^Various  have  been  the  attempted  explanations : 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  lottum — darnel,  or  tares, 
sown  by  the  enemy  in  the  field  of  God's  church,  is  evi- 
dently the  sense  put  upon  it  by  Chaucer,  who  in  die 
8hipman's  Prologue,  when  the  host  *^  Smells  a  Loller 
in  the  wind,"  makes  the  said  Shipman  observe. 

He  wolde  sowen  som  difficultee. 

Or  sprinfen  cockle  in  our  dene  come. 

Wickliflfe  possesssed  parts  and  learning,  and.  like  most 

*  Knygliloa.  ^  Barringtoo,  Observ.  on  the  Statofeet.  •  Knygbcon. 
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pK^pagators  of  new  opkuons,  was  of  amkore  monis: 
Ms  worios  are  yery  numeioiis,  but  tbey  chiefly  remam  in 
MSS.  Wfaatparticalarlyendearshis  memory  to  the  Pro- 
testant eommimity,  is  his  giving  the  example  of  tmns- 
latBig  the  scriptures  into  the  EngliiA  tongue  (ISSO),  and 
thus  tacitly  admitting  Ae  right  of  prirate  judgmeirt :  parts 
of  holy  writ  had  been  before  translated,  but  tbey  wme 
ctecealed  in  monasteries  and  libraries,  and  little  known 
or  consulted,  even  by  the  clei^,  Wickliffe's  transla^ 
tion  is  firom  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate:  from  too 
dose  an  adherence  to  the  Latin  order  of  the  words,  llie 
lan^ageis  uncouth  and  l6ss  intelligible  than  that  of  his 
cotcmporary,  Chaucer;  one  epithet,  *'  Paul,  the  knmm 
of  Christ,"  for  servant,  as  quoted  by  Fuller,*  has  beat 
often  mentioned  as  a  singular  instance  of  (he  change  of 
meaning  in  a  word  effected  by  the  course  of  time. 

F. — It  i^  very  extraordinary  what  could  have  induced 
Fuller  to  make  tiiis  assertion;  the  phrase  odcurs  not  in 
any  of  the  printed  copies :  "the  nearest  approximation 
is  in  the  description  of  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse, 
''  And  ache  bare  a  knave  child/'  Lord  Oxford's  libra- 
rian, Humfrey  Wanley,  went  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  MSS.^  referred  to  by  Fuller,  one  in 
Queen's  College,  and  two  in  the  university  library; 
but  he  found  the  passage,  Rom.  ch.  i.  ver«  1,  to  be  in 
them  all,  '^  Paul,  a  servant,"  as  in  all  other  plaioes, 
translated  from  '^  servus." 

A. — ^The  story  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  by  a  homely 
expression,  aiq[>ears  in  Wickliffe's  translation  as  '  Philip 
and  the  gelding.'  Numerous  copies  were  multiplied  by 
tiie  aid  of  transcribers,  and  several  MSS.  are  yet  in 
ejustence.  Of  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  from  a  re- 
gister,of  the  effects  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429, 

■  ■ • 

•  Church.  Hist.  *»  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Trmslatkras  of  the  Bibfe. 
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wbere  it  was  valued  at  four  marks  and  forty  pence/ 
equiyalent  at  least  to  fifty  poands  modem.  The  traas- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  only  has  been  printed. 

F. — From  the  example  of  Csedmon  the  monk,  who 
paraphrased  various  portions  of  the  scriptare  so  eaily 
as  the  seventh  century,  and  from  Uie  existence  of  Ae 
four  gospels  entire  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  we 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  reading  holy 
writ  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  the  cry  therefore  of  in- 
novation, raised  by  the  Roman  church  against  Wick- 
lifie,  was  not  very  well  founded. 

A, — So  great  an  alarm  did  Wickliffe's  translatioQ 
occasion,  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament^(l900), 
for  its  suppression,  but  rejected  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  eighteen  years  after  (1406),how- 
ever.  Archbishop  Arundel  issued  a  most  intolerant  de- 
cree, in  a  convocation  assembled  at  Oxford,'  ttiat  no 
one  should  translate  or  read  any  text  of  holy  scrip- 
ture by  way  of  book  or  tract;  which  led  the  way  to 
infinite  suffering  and  persecution. 

F. — The  church  of  Rome  seems  early  to  have  been 
shrewdly  aware  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
free  discussion  of  her  doctrines  and  pretensions. 

A. — ^The  venerable  reformer  died  quietly  in  his  par- 
sonage (1385);  a  cotemporary  writer**  thus  relates  the 
event:  ''  On  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  was 
that  limb  of  the  devil,  enemy  of  the  church,  deceiver  of 
the  people,  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of  hypocrites,  autiior 
of  schism,  sower  of  hatred,  and  inventor  of  lies,  John 
Wickliffe,  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  palsy."  The  Council  of  Constance,*  forty 
years  after  (1428),  had  the  miserable  spite  to  order  his 
remains  to  be  disinterred;  with  which  command  the 

"  Archb.  Uiber,  quoted  by  Fox.         ^  Fox,  PrefiMx  to  die  Saxon  Gotpeb. 
«  Lyndwood.    ^  WaltiiigluuB.     •  L'EaCuit,  HUtove  Cone,  do  Coaniiict. 
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bishop  of  the  diocese  complying,  barnt  them  to  ashes, 
and  cast  them  into  the  Swift,  a  neighbouring  brook. 

K — ^The  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  at 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  was 
become  the  general  source  of  invective  with  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  age,  who  now  beginning  to  use  the 
English  tongue,  caused  the  force  of  their  observations 
to  be  severely  felt. 

A. — One  of  the  earliest  compositions  possessing 
any  sort  of  merit,  is  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Robert  Longlands,  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  about  the  year  1350:  the  poem  consists 
of  a  series  of  visions,  which  the  author  imagines  him- 
self to  have  seen  when  he  was  sleeping,  ai'ter  a  long 
ramble  on  the  Malvern  Hills;  it  is  a  caustic  satire  on 
die  vices  of  every  profession,  particularly  on  the  cor- 
raptions  of  the  clergy ;  the  language  is  very  uncouth 
and  obscure,  though  the  work  possesses  much  spirit 
and  humour.  Another  poem,  in  imitation,  but  by  a 
different  hand,  is  Piers  Plowman's  Crede ;  in  which  a 
plain  man  resolves  the  doubts  of  the  enquirer,  who  had 
applied  in  vain  for  their  solution  to  the  monks  of  the 
four  mendicant  orders  then  established  in  England :  an 
occasion  is  thus  given  for  exposing  the  monastic  cha- 
racter, which  is  performed  with  no  sparing  hand.  These 
poems  are  philologicul  curiosities,  as  tlie  authors  did 
not  use  rhyme,  but  adopted  the  alliterative  mode  of 
^he  Saxon  poetry,  of  which  our  modem  versification 
retains  no  traces. 

P. — No  description  of  a  mode  of  writing  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  is  intelligible  without  a 
specimen. 

A. — Each  line,  you  will  observe,  contains  in  it  thre« 
words  begimiing  with  the  same  letter^    One  passage  of 
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the  Vision,  of  considerable  force,  is  remarkable,  as 
having  given  a  hint  to  Milton  in  his  powerful  delinea- 
tion of  the  lazar-honse :  it  is  a  description  of  Kynde, 
or  Nature  overwhelming  mortality  with  disease  and 
misery,  at  the  command  of  Conscience,  and  of  her 
attendants.  Age  and  Death : 

Kynde,  Conscience  then  heard,  and  came  out  of  the  planets. 

And  sent  forth  his  forrioura,*  fevers  and  fluxes, 

Coughs  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  tooth-aches ; 

There  was  harrowe !  and  helpe !  here  oometh  Kynde, 

With  death  that  is  dreadful  to  undo  us  alL 

Age  the  hoare,  he  was  in  the  ra-ward. 

And  bore  the  banner,  by  right  he  it  churned ; 

So  Kynde  by  corruption  killed  ftill  many. 

Death  came  driving  after,  and  to  dust  pashed 

Kings  and  kaysers,  knightes  and  popes. 

Another  passage  is  equally  remarkable,  as  containing 
a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  reformation,  written  before 
Wickliife  had  promulgated  his  doctrines : 

And  there  shall  come  a  king,  and  confess  you  religious. 
And  beat  you  as  the  bible  telleth,  for  breaking  of  your  rule. 

And  again : 

And  then  shall  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  his  issue  for  ever. 
Have  a  knocke  of  a  king,  and  incurable  the  wound. 

This  ^'  knocke  of  a  king,''  was  so  singularly  applicable 
to  the  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  passage 
was  suspected  orhaving  been  foisted  into  the  text  after 
the  reformation ;  but  Mr.  Warton  states,  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  a  manuscript  of  the  date  1400. 

F. — Chaucer's  satire  against  the  clergy  is  more 
incidental,  though  pretty  frequently  repeated ;  and  he 
could  discriminate  in  his  '^  good  persone,"  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  imperfections  of  the  clerical  order.  This 
great  and  accomplished  genius  is  the  only  poet  in  the 
English  language,  till  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  whose  worths 
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can  be  penised  twice,  or  consulted  for  other  than  phi- 
lological or  antiquarian  purposes. 

P. — But  is  not  Gower  a  little  older  in  point  of 
time? 

A. — ^The  works  of  Gower  are  in  the  predicament 
just  mentioned ;  they  consist  of  three  parts :  the  first 
is  "  Speculum  Meditationis/'  a  treatise  in  verse,  in  the 
French  tongue,  and  descanting  with  almost  incomparable 
dnlness  on  vice,  virtue,  and  religion;  the  second,  ''Vox 
Clamantis,"  is  a  sort  of  poetical  version,  in  Latin,  of 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler ;  these  pieces  have  not 
been  printed,  but  yet  remain  in  MS. :  his  English  poem 
called  ''  Confessio  Amantis/'  is  a  long  dialogue  between 
a  kyver  and  his  confessor,  who  illustrates  his  injunctions 
to  his  penitent  by  a  series  of  apposite  tales.  This  work, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  verses,  is  beyond  concep- 
tion overwhelming ;  and  how  much  soever  it  may  have 
been  praised,  it  will  most  assuredly  now  be  never  read ;  it 
was  first  printed  by  Caxton.  The  language  is  nearly  as 
gmooth  as  that  of  Chaucer,  whom  he  designated  as  his 
disciple,  and  who  in  return  called  him  the  moral  Grower. 
This  poet  was  patronized  by  Richard  the  Second :  his 
account  of  an  interview  with  royalty  will  afibrd  a 
specimen  of  his  style : 

As  it  befell  upon  a  tyde, 
Ab  thinge  which  shuld  tho  betyde. 
Under  the  town  of  Newe  Troy, 
Which  took  of  Bmte  his  first  joye ; 
In  Themse  whan  it  was  flowtode, 
Ab  I  by  bote  came  rowende. 
So  as  fortune  her  tyme  sette. 
My  lyege  lord  perchaunce  I  mette ; 
And  so  befell  as  I  came  nygh. 
Out  of  my  bote,  whan  he  me  sygh, 
He  bad  me  come  into  his  barge ; 
And  whan  I  was  with  him  at  large, 
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Amooge  other  Uunget  leyde. 
He  bath  thii  charge  upon  me  leyde, 
And  bade  me  do  my  bnaynease. 
That  to  hit  high  wortbyneste 
Some  new  thinge  I  should  boke, 
Tliat  he  himself  it  nught  loke, 
After  the  manner  of  my  wrytying. 

P. — ^This  cannot  be. called  a  very  poetical  style; 
thirty  thousand  verses  of  such  a  description  must  flow 
on  as  heavily  as  the  royal  barge  itself. 

F.-— Gower  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune;  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  St 
Mary  Overy^  in  Sonthwark^  in  its  present  form,  where 
his  very  curious  tomb  yet  remains. 

A. — His  fame  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  Chaucer, 
whose  personal  history  also  is  somewhat  1)etter  known : 
by  birth  a  Londoner,  he  was  early  patronized  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  to  whom  he  became  allied,  by  marrying  the 
sister  of  Catherine  Swjrnford.  like  his  patron,  he  was 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliife,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  suffered  some  inconveniences 
on  that  account ;  he  died  in  1400,  aged  seventy-two :  his 
great  merits  were  at  once  appreciated ;  he  was  styled 
the  flower  of  eloquence,  chief  poet  of  Britain.  No  other 
of  his  ^orks  than  his  Canterbury  Tales,  the  perform- 
ance of  his  later  years,  are  now  read,  but  these 
evince  the  highest  excellence.  Such  are  the  force  and 
individuality  of  his  characters,  such  the  truth  of  his 
description,  the  correctness  of  costume  and  manners, 
and  such  the  interest  of  his  narration,  that  when  the 
obsoleteness  of  his  style  is  a  little  overcome  by  use, 
these  tales  still  afford  considerable  pleasure.  His  lan- 
guage was  thought  so  excellent  by  Spenser,  as  to  pro- 
cure him  the  appellation  of 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  Engliab  undefiled. 

On  fame's  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed. 
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To  Chaucer  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  ten 
syllable^  or  heroic  verse ;  and  he  improved  the  English 
tongne  by  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  significant 
words :  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  Englishman  to 
whom  the  name  of  poet,  in  its  genuine  lustre,  could  be 
applied.  The  following  description  of  an  early  morn- 
ing's walk  in  Woodstock  Park,  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  the  freshness  of  its  delineation : 

I  row  anon,  and  thoogbte  I  wonlde  gone 

Into  the  wood  to  hear  the  birdes  ting ; 
When  that  the  misty  Taponr  was  agone. 

And  dear  and  faire  was  the  morrownyng ;. 

The  dew  also,  like  silver  in  shinjmg, 
Upon  the  leaves  as  any  banme  swete. 
Till  fiery  Titan,  with  his  persaant  *  heat. 

Had  dried  ap  the  lusty  liquor  new, 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mead. 
•  •  •  • 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  costay,^ 

Of  water  clear  as  beryl  or  chrystal. 
Till  at  the  last  I  found  a  little  way 

Toward  a  paricc  enclosed  with  a  wall, 

To  compass  round,  and  by  a  gate  small. 
Whoso  that  would,  he  fireelie  mightc  gone 
Into  diis  parke,  ywalled  with  grene  stone. 

And  in  I  went  to  hear  the  birde's  song, 
Which  on  the  branches,  both  in  plain  and  valf , 

So  loude  ysang,  that  all  the  woode  rong 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  small ; 
And  as  methoughte  that  the  nightingale 

With  so  great  might  her  voice  began  outwrest. 

Right  as  her  heart  for  love  would  all  to  brest* 

The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knighte. 

F. — The  works  of  a  poet,  Lawrence  Minot,  formerly 
unknown  to  antiquaries,  were  a  few  years  since  disco- 
vered,  in  searching  after  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer :  they  are 
a  collection  of  poems  upon  the  events  of  the  former 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  have  been 


Pierdng,  ^  Costoycr — to  coast.  *  Burst. 
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edited  by  Mr.  Ritson,  who  would  fain  peredad^  us  that 
they  are  very  interesting  and  valaabie,  though  I  eao 
discover  little  else  than  the  most  common  thoaghtff, 
conveyed  in  common  language,  with  all  the  tiresome 
prolixity  of  the  age. ' 

A. — ^The  Saxon  tongue  had  now  changed  into  Eng- 
lish, but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  by  what  means  the 
alteration  was  brought  about:  till  a  century  after 
the  Conquest,  when  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called 
English  is  first  discoverable,  the  Saxon  continued  sur- 
prisingly pure ;  nor  does  it,  even  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  seem  so  much  altered  by  the  admixture  of 
new  words,  as  by  changes  in  its  own  forms  and  termi- 
nations, for  which  no  reason  can  well  be  assigned. 

F. — Of  the  proportion  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  are  combined  in  the  English  tongue  at  any 
given  period,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge ;  so  little 
had  they  amalgamated  at  the  beginping  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  public  speakers  often  pronounced  a  dis- 
course to  the  same  audience  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English. 

il.— Till  the  wars  of  Edward  the  Third,  French 
continued  to  be  the  sole  language  spoken  at  court; 
but  it  being  abolished  by  that  monarch  in  pleadings  at 
law,  the  English  tongue  became  of  necessity  somewhat 
more  cultivated.  A  writer  of  that  period,  John  de 
Trevisa,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  thus  relates  the  appro- 
priation of  the  two  languages  to  the  different  ranks  in 
society :  ''  Gentilmen's  children  ben  lamed  and  taught 
from  theyr  youth  to  speke  Frenshe,  and  uplandishe  men 
win  counterfetc  and  liken  himself  to  gentilmen,  and  am 
besy  to  speke  Frenshe,  for  to  be  more  sette  by ;  where^ 
fore  it  is  sayd  by  comyn  proverbe.  Jack  would  be  a 
gentilman  if  he  could  speke  Frenshe.*' 
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F. — ^The  English  was  surely  a  dialect,  uncouth, 
barbarous,  and  unformed ;  the  same  author,  describing 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  says, 
'^  Some  use  strange  waffing,  chytrying,  g^arrying,  and 
grysby  ting,  the  language  of  the  Northumbres,  especially 
at  York,  is  so  sharp,  flitting,  firotying,  and  unshape, 
that  we  southern  men  may  unnethe  understande  that 
language." 

A. — As  a  proof  of  the  unfixedness  of  orthography, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  name  of  Wiokliffe  is  found  to 
be  spelled  sixteen  different  ways.  The  manners  of  the 
people  too  were  nearly  as  rough  as  their  language :  an 
anonymous  monk  of  Malmesbury  accuses  them  as  ex- 
ceeding all  other  nations  in  pride,  perjury,  and  disho- 
nesty ;  but  this  is  surely  the  splenetic  ill-nature  of  the 
cloister:  Froissart  blames  them  indeed  for  their  inso- 
lence to  foreigners,  which  unpleasant  trait  of  national 
manners  is  scarcely  yet  worn  out.  The  Scots,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  had  little  or  no  politeness,  the  people 
in  general  being  a  kind  of  savages,  envying  the  riches 
of  others  and  tenacious  of  their  own  possessions ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  intimacy  of  their  alliance,  no  very 
COTdial  friendship  seems  ever  to  have  existed  between 
the  French  and  Scotish  nations. 

P. — ^It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  earliest 
writers  in  most  languages  have  been  poets:  did  the 
dawn  of  literature  in  England  present  an  exception  ? 

A. — One  work  of  this  era  may  be  so  considered, 
''  The  Voiyage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile, 
knighte,  which  treateth  of  the  ways  to  Hierusalem  and 
Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  Islandes  and  C!ountries." 
This  is  really  a  most  entertaining  book,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleasure,  for  the  amusement  it  affords,  inde- 
pendent of  its  antiquarian  interest.    The  author  was 
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bom  at  St.  Albans ;  he  left  England  in  1322^  and  was 
absent  about  tbirty-four  years;  at  his  retarn  he  was 
known  by  few  people.  He  has  been  unjustly  held  up 
as  a  ''liar  of  the  first  magnitude;"  whereas  his  design 
seems  rather  to  have  been  to  commit  to  writing  what- 
ever he  had  heard,  read,  or  seen,  concerning  the  places 
which  he  visited :  thus  he  has  described  monsters  from 
Pliny,  copied  miracles  from  legends,  and  related  stories 
from  authors  of  romance. 

F. — ^The  book  affords  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  author  had  actually  visited  the  countries  which 
he  professes  to  describe. 

A. — Many  things  considered  fabulous  have  been 
since  proved  true :  we  may  give  up  his  '  rats  as  big  as 
hounds/  and  his  '  geese  with  two  heads,'  but  his  '  hens 
that  bore  wool  instead  of  feathers,'  are  now  known  as 
Japan  or  silky  fowls ;  besides  many  of  his  marvels  are 
prefaced  with  ''  thei  sejm,  men  seyne,  but  I  have  not 
seen  it."  It  is  surprising  how  many  traditional  ab- 
surdities and  vulgar  errors  are  to  be  found  in  this 
work.  Sir  John  died  at  Liege,  1372.  The  following 
quotation  affords  a  very  fair  sample  of  his  style  and 
manner:  "  There  ben  also  in  that  countree,  the  isle  (rf* 
Calonak,  a  kynde  of  snayles,  that  ben  so  grete,  that 
many  persones  may  loggen  hem  in  here  schelles,  as 
men  wolde  done  in  a  lityll  house ;  and  other  snayles 
there  ben  that  ben  full  grete,  but  not  so  huge  as  the 
other,  and  of  theise  snayles  and  of  grete  white  worms 
that  han  blake  heddes,  that  ben  also  as  grete  as  a 
man's  thighe,  and  some  lesse,  that  men  fynden  there  in 
woodes,  men  maken  vyaunde  riall  for  the  kyng,  and 
for  other  grete  lordes.  And  if  a  man  that  is  maryed 
dye  in  that  contree,  men  buryen  his  wife  with  him  alle 
qnyk;  for  men  scyn  there  that  it  is  rcsoun  that  sche 
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make  him  companye  in  the  other  worlde  as  sche  did  in 
this/' 

P. — Did  the  historians  who  flourished  in  the  two 
reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second, 
surpass  the  very  moderate  pretensions  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  in  that  department. 

A. — ^They  continued  to  perform  their  task  in  the 
same  dull,  dry,  drowsy,  monkish  style.  Walter  He- 
mingford  was  a  canon  of  Gisborough  Abbey:  he  wrote 
a  history  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  1808,  with 
care  and  exactness ;  he  subjoined  an  additional  book, 
reaching  to  1347,  in  which  year  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died:  his  narrative  is  perspicuous,  and  valuable  for 
its  references  to  public  documents.  Robert  Avesbury, 
register  of  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to 
the  year  1356,  when  the  author  died :  it  is  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts,  stated  with  apparent  candour  and  im- 
partiality, accurately  referring,  like  the  last  writer,  to 
public  documents.  Ralph  Higden's  Polychronicon,  so 
called  because  it  comprehends  the  transactions  of 
many  ages,  is  a  history  of  England,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  his  own  times  (1357) :  it  is  not  in  much 
estimation :  much  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  stolen 
from  the  MSS.  of  Roger,  a  monk  of  St.  Werburghs,  in 
Chester,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before.  Higden  be- 
longed to  the  same  monastery,  in  which  he  died  very 
aged  (1363).  This  work  was  translated  into  English 
by  John  de  Trevisa,  and  in  it  are  the  passages  which 
we  have  just  quoted ;  it  was  printed,  with  the  language 
a  little  modemiased,  by  Caxton,  in  1482,  who  added  an 
additional  book :  this  edition  is  justly  considered  as 
a  great  curiosity.  Henry  Knyghton  was  a  canon  of 
Leicester;  his  history  reaches  from  the  Conquest  to 
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the  year  1806:  h^  ia  esteemed  an  exact  and  faitikfid 
narrator  of  events  within  his  own  time. 

Fi — ^We  must  not  pass  over  the  Scotish  historian 
John,  a  priest  of  Fordon,  who  died  about  1360 :  hia 
work,  Scoticbronicon,  is  considered  as  a  complete  and 
tolerably  authentic  history  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
though  e<mtaining  many  legendary  tales;  it  was  so 
much  esteemed  that  every  convent  in  Scotland  had  a 
copy,  transcribed  for  its  use.  This  author  incidentally 
glances  at  several  particulars  of  contemporary  Eni^sh 
history;  but  we  may  recollect  what  was  observed  at 
the  close  of  the  last  conversation,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  any  reign  is  chiefly  to  be  derived,  not 
from  contemporary^  but  from  subsequent,  authors. 

A. — ^The  celebrated  chronicles  ^  of  Froissart  are 
somewhat  an  exception  to  this  remark  ^  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  ^^lich 
he  describes,  this  author  related  every  thing  that  he  saw, 
and  beUeved  every  thing  that  was  told  him;  conse- 
quently his  history  is  more  valuable  as  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  ancient  and  chivalric  manners,  than  as  an  aocn* 
rate  detail  of  facts,  the  narration  being  strangely  con- 
fused and  abounding  in  mistakes  and  inaccuracies. 

F. — ^The  French  have  considered  him  as  partial 
towards  the  English;  but  who  could  describe  the 
battles  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  in  any  terms  that  would 
not  wound  the  vanity  of  the  Gallic  nation? 

A. — Froissart  was  bom  at  Valenciennes,  and  fol* 
lowed  in  the  train  of  Queen  Pliilippa  to  the  English 
court,  in  which  he  resided  a  few  years :  his  chronicle, 
in  four  books,  narrates  various  transactions  relative  to 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  from  1326  to  1400.  He 
has  been  called  Herodotus,  without  his  style ;  but  Hub 
seems  much  too  high  an  encomium.  Doubttess,from  tiieir 
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dniviatic  immtiiig^  Bkoisfiaif  s  pages  are  often  highly  in- 
terestiiig ;  and  at  other  times^  from  the  friTolonsness  of 
iaa  facts,  and  the  excessire  minateness  witti  which  they 
aie  detailed,  exceedingly  tkesome.  A  specimen  oi  the 
inqiortaBce.  which  he  attaches  to  the  most  triyial  civ* 
cnmstances,  may.  be  seen  in  his  account  of  a  letter  sent 
by  Qenry  of  Traostamare  to  the  Black  Prince  on  the 
sabject  of  approaching  hostilities :  ''  When  the  letter 
was  writtra  King  Henry  had  it  sealed,  and  oalling  his 
owa  herald  to  him^  said,  ^  Go  thou,  as  fast  as  possiUe, 
by  the  neanest  road,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  gire 
him  from  me  (his  letter/  The  herald  replied,  ^  Willingly, 
my  lor4/  He  left  the  king,  and  taking  the  road  to 
Nayanre  came  up  to  the  prince,  when  bending  his  knee, 
he  delivered  to  him  the  letter  from  King  Henry.  The 
prince  made  the  herald  rise,  and  taking  the  letter, 
opened  it,  and  read  it  twice  over,  the  better  to  under- 
stand it :  when  he  had  read  and  considered  a  Utile  its 
contents,  he  ordered  part  of  his  council  to  be  sum- 
moned, telling  the  herald  to  quit  the  place  where  the 
council  was  to  be  held.'* 

P. — If  all  history  were  written  in  this  style,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  libraries  sufficient  to  contain  its 
volumes. 

A. — Froissart  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  chi- 
valry, and  looked  upon  a  knight  as  little  less  than  an 
angel :  he  calls  St.  James,  Le  saint  baron  St.  Jacques. 
He  revisited  England  in  1S95,  and  presented  Richard  the 
Second  with  a  book  ^'  fairly  illuminated,  and  covered 
wiih  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  buttons  of  silver  gilt,  and 
roses  of  gold  in  the  midst,  with  two  great  clasps  gilt, 
richly  wrought.  Then  the  king,"  says  he,  ^'  demanded 
of  me,  whereof  it  treated?  and  I  replied,  d* Amour;  at 
which  he  was  glad."    With  much  feeling  the  historian 
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relates  the  melancholy  end  of  his  benefactor :  **  How 
Richard  of  Bonrdeaox  died,  and  by  what  means,  I 
conld  never  learn :  some  pitied  him,  and  others  not, 
saying,  he  had  for  a  long  time  deserved  death.    Now 
consider,  ye  kings,  lords,  dnkes,  prelates,  and  earls, 
how  very  changeable  the  fortunes  of  this  world  are: 
this  king  reigned  twenty-two  years  in  great  prosperity, 
and  with  much  splendour;  during  my  residence  with 
him  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  he  made  me  good  cheer, 
because  in  my  youth  I  had  been  secretary  to  King 
Edward,  his  grandfather,  and  the  lady  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  queen  of  England.    When  I  took  my  leave 
of  him  at  Windsor,  he  presented  me  by  one  of  his 
knights.  Sir  John  Grolofre,  a  silver  gilt  goblet  weighing 
foil  two  marks,  filled  with  one  hundred  nobles,  which 
were  then  of  service  to  me,  and  ¥rill  be  so  long  as  I 
live.    I  am  bound  to  pray  to  God  for  him,  and  sorry  I 
am  to  write  of  his  death." 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET, 

CONTINUED. 

THE  LINE  OF  LANCASTER. 

HbnrtIV.  -  -  A.D.  1399. 
HbnrtV.  -  -  —  1413. 
Henry  VI.      -    -      —  1422. 

Section  I. 

F» —     Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  came  fi&r  from  land. 
By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a  towne, 
Thenoe  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit; 
My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  with  a  ciowne 
He  doth  adome,  and  is  adorned  of  it. 
With  many  a  gentle  muse  and  many  a  learned  wit 

Faery  Qtteene,  book  4,  canto  11. 

Such  was  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  poet 
Spenser  to  his  venerable  Alma  Mater;  and  cold  must 
be  the  heart  which  has  studied  in  these  classic  bowers 
that  does  not  kindle  with  enthusiasm  in  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  early  friendships  and  enchanting  hopeis. 

A. — Few  spots  in  the  kingdom  are  associated  with 
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more  interesting  recollections  than  these  quiet  and  con-r 
templative  walks,  and  none  present  a  more  picturesque 
contrast  than  what  the  loxuriant  but  sombre  foliage  of 
these  noble  elms  opposes  to  the  architectural  splendour 
of  the  halls  and  colleges  rising  beyond  them. 

P. — ^The  antiquity,  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  lofty 
turrets  of  King's  CoUege  Chapel  gives  that  charm  to  the 
scene  which  structures  entirely  modem  are  unable  to 
confer. 

F. — ^Tet  the  general  feature  of  the  buildings  in 
Cambridge  is  not  that  of  extreme  antiquity.  A  sharp 
contention  once  prevailed,  and  for  aught  I  know  yet 
continues,  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  university,  and 
its  priority  to  that  of  its  splendid  rival,  Oxford. 

A. — During  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  a  suiMidf 
bill  having  been  brought  into  the  boiue^  in  which 
Cambridge  was  mentioned  before  Oxford,  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes  undertook  to  prove  that  ''  Cambridge  was  a 
renowned  city  five  hundred  years  before  there  was  a 
house  at  Oxford  standing,  and  whilst  brute  beasts  fed 
and  com  was  sown  on  the  place ;  which  position,"  said 
he,  '^  if  I  do  not  prove,  I  will  yield  up  the  bucklers.*** 

F. — ^The  superior  antiquity  of  Cambridge  rests  chiefly 
on  a  passage  in  Bede,^  which  states  that  Sigebert,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who  died  in  634,  instituted  a  school 
where  youth  might  be  well  trained  up  in  learning;  to 
this  the  partizans  for  Oxford  can  produce  no  equal 
voucher :  they  assert  therefore,  that  the  particular  place 
in  which  Sigebert  instituted  his  school  not  being  men- 
tioned, it  might  possibly  be  in  some  other  part  of  his 
dominions ;  and  they  claim  for  their  own  patron  King 
Alfred,  who,  according  to  the  historian  Asser,  con- 
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MCiated  Oxford  as  a  nursery  of  leaming  in  ^e  year 
878. 

A. — Bnt  this  passage  in  Asser  has,  by  €amdeii  and 
Dar.  Smith,  been  considered  as  an  interpolatioit;  'and 
there  is  no  antiientic  docnment  in  wbidi  the  name  of 
Alfiwd  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  Oxford.  The  claims 
of  Antiiony  k  Wood  and  Thomas  Heame  to  the  Greeks 
iriio  accompanied  Bmtns,  and  estaMished  fliemselYes 
at  Cricklade,'  on  the  one  side ;  and  those  of  Nicholas 
CaDtdnpe  on  tiie  other,  in  favonr  of  a  certain  Cantaber, 
the  brother  of  Partholanos,  in  the  days  <tf  King  Gm*- 
gontins/  who  established  himself  at  CaDr-grant/  and 
peopled  it  with  philosophers  from  Athens,  we  wiU^pass 
orer  as  ddbria  aenum,  as  well  as  a  pretended  charter  of 
King  Arthur's.  The  question  of  priority  is  not  altoge* 
flier  cleared  up;  but  the  oldest  1^^  record  is  that 
rdating  to  the  establishment  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, whose  statutes  bear  date  127V  &t  leskst  a  few 
years  anterior  to  Peter  House,  Cambridge  (1280).' 

F. — ^Fuller,*  a  Cantabrigian,  unwilling  to  resign  the 
pretensions  of  his  mother  and  his  nurse,  despatches  the 
subject  in  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  exact  similies 
that  can  possibly  be  met  with ;  alluding  to  the  delivery 
of  Thamar's  twins,'  he  says,  ''  As  Zarah  first  put  out 
his  hand,  and  dien  drew  it  in  again,  whilst  Pharez  first 
came  forth  into  the  world ;  so  Cambridge,  with  an  ex- 
tended arm,  time  out  of  mind,  first  chall^iging  the 
Urttiright  and  priority  of  place,  but  afterwards  drawing 
it  in  again,  she  lay  for  many  years  desolate  and  of 
less  account ;  whilst  Oxford,  if  later,  larger  came  forth 
in  more  entire  proportion,  and  ever  since  constantly 
continued  in  the  full  dimensions  of  an  university." 

•  Vol.  1,  page  13.  ^  Page  20.  «  Ant.  k  Wood. 

'  BeDtbam,  Ely.  *  Church  Hist.         '  Geo.  xnriii.  ▼.  29. 
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A. — Both  universities  have  doubtless  risen  firom 
small  beginnings,  and  in  attaining  their  present  great- 
nesSy  their  progress  has  been  partly  the  result  of  wis- 
dom, and  partly  of  accident ;  but  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  King's  College  Chapel  arrest  our  attention. 

F. — In  approaching  this  celebrated  structure,  we 
perceive  that  it  exhibits  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  florid 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  this  edifice  are  united 
simplicity  of  design,  stability  of  masonry,  and  el^;ance 
of  execution :  the  greater  and  smaller  members  are  so 
judiciously  proportioned  as  to  produce  that  architec- 
tural symmetry  which  at  once  delights  the  eye  and 
satisfies  the  mind. 

A. — ^The  upper  portion  of  the  four  turrets  are  parti- 
cularly rich  and  beautiful,  perforated  and  adorned  with 
various  figures,  and  surrounded  and  crowned  by  purfled 
pinnacles.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  principle  in  Gothic 
architecture  to  enrich  the  entrances,  and  in  this  instance 
the  expectation  excited  by  the  magnificent  and  highly 
ornamented  doorways  is  not  disappointed  by  any  dimi- 
nution of  grandeur  or  beauty  in  the  interior  of  the 
edifice. 

F. — ^The  cotip  cTceil  is  truly  enchanting:  the  solar 
rays  transmitted  through  these  gorgeous  windows  pro- 
duce an  effect  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  of 
light  and  shade :  here  the  rich  and  grand,  the  light  and 
airy,  unite  in  such  a  delightful  combination  as  to  absorb 
the  senses  of  the  spectator  with  feelings  of  delight  and 
admiration. 

P. — We  cannot,  with  Milton,  call  these  glorious 
tints,  '^  a  dim  religious  light,''  as  they  absolutely  dazzle 
the  vision. 

A. — After  recovering  the  effect  of  our  surprise,  in 
analysing  the  building,  we  are  first  stricken  with  its 
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atcnueJike  length,  the  height  of  its  buoyant  and  magi- 
cld  roof,  and  the  profuse  ornament  which  distinguishes 
every  part:  some  of  these  decorations  may  have  been 
thought  superfluous  or  crowded,  but  their  united  effect 
is  truly  sumptuous. 

F. — If  the  architects  of  this  age  were  unguided  by 
the  rules  of  proportion,  they  yet  worked  upon  acknow- 
ledged principles,  and  reconciled  solidity  with  light- 
ness with  a  better  grace  than  artists  of  a  later  day; 
their  efforts  to  produce  effect  never  weakened  the  sta- 
bility of  their  edifices. 

A. — ^The  pendulous  roof  has  in  particular  challenged 
the  admiration  of  all  practical  architects.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  Sir  Chr|siopber  WreA  used  to  say,  that  if  any 
roan  would  show  him  where  to  place  the  first  stone,  he 
would  engage  to  build  another  such  wonder :  but  surely 
the  genius  that  could  execute  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
could  not  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  roof  above  us,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  builder  has  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  in  architecture. 

F. — Painted  windows  are  generally  admired  from 
their  richness  of  colouring,  but  these  before  us  are 
executed  with  so  much  taste  and  judgment  as  to  claim 
the  praise  of  pictorial  skill.  An  erroneous  tradition  hai^ 
prevailed  that  they  ^ere  obliged  to  be  taken  down  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  the  unhallowed  attack  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  but  the  provost  luckily  thinking 
that  by  converting  the  chapel  into  a  place  of  training 
for  military  exercise,  these  enthusiasts,  rather  than  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  would  endure  the  sight  of  such 
superstitious,  they  were  happily  preserved ;  an  entry  in 
the  commissioners'  journal  had  previously  doomed  the 
windows  to  destruction ;  so  narrowly  did  the  painted 
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Baints  escape  from  a  combat  with  the  military  saints, 
in  which  I  fear  no  miracle  could  have  secured  them  the 
victory. 

P. — ^A  fabric  so  highly  vrronght  as  King's  College 
chapel  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time  in  its  con- 
struction. 

A . — How  much  of  the  edifice  was  raised  by  Henry 
the  Sixth  is. not  ascertained,  but  the  whole  was  not 
completed  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighfli. 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  Grothic  architecture,  we  have 
seen  how  the  heavy  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  and  early 
Norman  semicircular  arch  was  supplanted  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  lofty  magnificence  of  the  pointed 
arch,  the  first  manner  of  which  style,  with  its  acute 
lancet-shaped  windows,  obtains  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  and  in  the  abbeys  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Beverley.  In  a  century  and  half  this  style 
deviated  into  the  equilateral  arch,  such  as  the  cathe- 
drals of  York  and  Canterbury  exhibit ;  and  as  invention 
is  ever  restless,  the  next  change  was  in  rendering  the 
angle  of  the  arch  obtuse,  as  in  the  present  sumptuous 
chapel,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  consummation 
of  Gothic  architecture,  as  afler  this  era  the  style  mise- 
rably and  unaccountably  degenerated ;  but  perhaps  for 
devotional  purposes  the  beholder  may  prefer  the  chaste 
grandeur  of  York,  or  even  the  unadorned  majesty  o( 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

P. — Granting  that  awfulness  is  not  its  characteristic, 
yet  this  admirable  pile  remains  a  glorious  monument 
of  the  taste  of  the  age  and  the  piety  of  its  founder, 
Henry  the  Sixth.  ^'The  meek  usurper's  holy  head" 
has  tliiHi  become  associated  with  more  pleasing  sensa- 
tions than  its  native  insignificance  would  have  other- 
wise bestowed. 
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F. — For  the  present  we  must  put  aside  "  the  mur- 
d^fed  saint/'  as  our  enquiries  lead  us  to  his  grand- 
iatiiery  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  first  monarch  of  the  line  of 
Lancaster,  whom  we  have  seen,  by  a  train  of  eircumr 
stances  partly  fortuitous,  land  by  a  course  of  action 
partly  criminal,  fix  himself  in  the  English  throne. 

A, — In  this  exalted  station,  however  glorious  at  a 
distance,  he  found  himself  encompassed  with  dangers 
and  disturbed  by  perplexities;  unable  to  establish. his 
title  upon  any  intelligible  basis,  he  felt  that  he  ow;ed 
kis  deration  to  a  sudden  gust  of  popular  favour,  whicli 
a  contrary  gale  might  as  suddenly  destroy.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  parliament  a  specimen  of  the  diffipulties  he 
would  meet  with  in  governing  an  unruly  aristocracy 
presented  itself :  the  peers  in  that  ai^sembly  Im^eout 
into  violent  animosities  against. each  other,  and  twenty 
hoods  and  gauntlets,*  the  pledges  of  as  many  battlea> 
were  ttmrwm  wfom  tlie  floor  by  diflferent  noblemen^ 
whilst  the  appellations  of  liar  and  traitor  resounded 
through  the  house.'* 

F. — ^The  force  of  Henry's  mind  however  expanded 
widi  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  ...  i 

A. — In  the  very  first  year  of  Henry's  reign  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  by  several  noblemen, 
in  favour  of  the  young  Earl  of  Marche,  whose  clam  tP 
tfie  succession  had  been  acknowledged  by  a  ptevious 
parliament,  but  the  plan  was  defeated  by  the  treachery 
ot  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  ^on  to  the  Duke  of  Yoilik=* 

F. — This  infamous  person,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
without  faith  or  honour,  was  in  the  last  reigU:  created 
Duke  of  Aumerle,  but  had  been  deprived  of  his  duke- 
dom at  the  accession  of  Henry.  He  had  been  a  paicty 
in  the  murder  of  bis  uncle  Gloucester,  at  Calais:  at 

•  Stow.  *•  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  3. 
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the  fall  of  Richard  he  deserted  his  benefactor  and 
swore  allegiance  to  Henry;  he  now  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  his  sovereign  and  betrayed  his  asso- 
ciates/ The  secret  is  said  to  have  been  disclosed  by  his 
father  discovering  the  part  of  a  paper  concealed  in  his 
bosom  containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators.*" 

P. — If  we  can  imagine  such  a  circumstance  to  have 
occurred,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  designed  by 
Rutland  as  an  excuse  or  extenuation  of  his  treachery. 
The  discovery  forms  the  basis  of  a  wild  scene  or  two 
between  this  young  man  and  his  parents,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  in  Shakspeare's  Richard  the  Second. 

A. — The  conspiracy  being  thus  frustrated,  several 
noblemen  were  summarily  beheaded  as  soon  as  taken/ 
and  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  knights  and  gentlemen 
banged,"*  a  proper  prelude  to  the  calamitous  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  it  gave  a  pretext  to  deprive  Richard  of 
his  life,*  who  till  this  period  had  languished  in  various 
castles.  Henry,  thus  receiving  no  gentle  hints  of  the 
instability  of  his  power,  deemed  it  expedient  to  pay 
court  to  the  clergy ;  and  though  he  had  been  supposed, 
from  his  education,  a  favourer  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines, 
he  now  sought  by  the  aid  of  superstition  to  prop  his 
tottering  throne,  and  passed  the  infamous  statute  en- 
forcing the  writ  de  comburendo  hereticoJ 

F. — Such  then  was  the  first  reward  conferred  on 
the  nation  for  deposing  its  sovereign,  and  setting  aside 
the  lawful  heir.  Hitherto  the  punishment  of  heresy 
consisted  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  censures ;  indeed  so 
0arly  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second'  some  simple 
German  fanatics,  who  arrived  in  England,  were  whipped 
(brough  the  streets,  and  many  of  them  perished  with 

•  WnUlnghmn.  **  Hall.  •  Wnlsingfanm.  *  HaU.ChroB. 
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cold  and  hanger;  bat  till  this  statate,  which  to  the 
shame  of  the  nation  continued  anrepealed  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  (1&77),  the  offence  was 
not  capital. 

A. — So  powerful  a  weapon  did  not  remain  long  un- 
employed in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  William 
Sautr^,  rector  of  St.  Osyth^  in  London^  was  cited  before 
the  convocation^  and  accused  of  refusing  to  worship  the 
crosSy  and  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  first  charge  he  explained  away,  and  he  also  acknow- 
ledged the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament; 
but  when  Arundel,  the  archbishop,  urged  him  to  profess 
his  belief,  that  after  consecration,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  no  longer  remained,  but  was  converted 
into  the  proper  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  really  and  truly  as  when  that  body  was  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  hung  upon  the  cross, 
as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  and  as  it  now  resided  in  heaven, 
Sautr6  stood  aghast,  and  after  some  hesitation,  de- 
clared that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence  he 
could  neither  understand  nor  believe  such  doctrine.* 

-  • 

The  intrepid  martyr  was  consequently  delivered  over  to 
tfie  secular  arm,  and  atoned  for  his  opposition  by  the 
penalty  of  fire. 

F. — As  William  Sautr6  may  be  considered  the 
first  martjrr  to  religious  opinion  in  England,  it  is  some- 
what singular  how  little  his  name  is  known,  or  his 
sufferings  celebrated. 

A. — ^The  native  obscurity  of  the  person  maybe  partly 
the  cause;  and  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  prevarica- 
tion in  his  answers  which,  with  such  a  dreadful  death 
before  his  eyes,  may  well  be  excused.  It  seems  that 
he  denied  a  previous  conviction  for  heresy,  probably 


■  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  1.    Wilkins,  Concil.  toI.  3. 
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Mi  the  ground  of  not  famishing  eyidence  against  him- 
self: this  precaution  a  modem  Catholic  historian  calls 
unparalleled  effirontery ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  treats 
this  shameful  persecution  is  curious :  ''  The  unhappy 
man/'  says  Dr.  Lingard/  very  coolly,  "  instead  of  being 
shut  up  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  was  bumt  to  death 
as  a  malefactor." 

P. — Is  Archbishop  Arandel's  explanation  of  die 
eucharist,  that  after  consecration  the  bread  ceases  to 
be  bread,  still  maintained  by  the  church  of  Rome 4     ' 

F. — As  that  infallible  mother  professes  never  to 
alter  her  opinions,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  sudi 
is  her  present  orthodox  tenet;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  a  charrge  of  lunacy  would  be  rather  fitted  to  die 
supporters  than  the  oppugners  of  such  a  doctrine,  which 
violates  every  principle  of  logic  and  reason,  and  sup- 
poses such  a*  prostration  of  the  understanding  before 
the  shrine  of  folly  and  imposture,  as  no  other  religion, 
however  false  and  barbarohs,  can  exhibit  a  parallel. 
Hnt  let  not  such  severity  of  censure  be  construed  to 
ox  tend  to  the  genuine  doctiines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  founded  on  the  basis  of  scripture,  of  which  the  tenet 
of  transubstantiation  forms  neither  **  part  nor  parcel.'' 

A* — Henry  continued  in  a  state  of  great  inquietude 
and  danger;  but  the  events  of  his  reign  would  not  have 
interested  posterity,  had  they  not  been  sketched  by  the 
magic  pencil  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  given  the  detail 
with  unrivalled  spirit,  and  with  but  small  aberration 
from  the  troth  of  history.  The  First  Part  of  his  Henry 
the  Fourth  opens,  at  the  close  of  the  late  conspiracy, 
with  the  king  receiving  intelligence  from  Wales : 

But  jrestermgiit  there  came 

A  post  froai  Wales,  loadcn  with  heavy  news. 


■  Hi»tor>-  of  Eogland,  vol.  3. 
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Whoee  werst  was,  that  the  Boble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Agaioat-the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rode  handi  of  that  Welihman  taken. 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corps  there  was  such  misuse. 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of, 

OwenOlendower,  descended  from  the  ancient  princes 
of  Wales^  had  been  attached  to  Richard  the  Second : 
provoked  by  some  recent  affronts,  he  had  taken  arms 
against  Henry,  and  he  long  carried  on  a  tedious  and 
desultory  war.  The  English  army  being  dispirited  by 
the  reputation  of  the  magical  arts  attributed  to  this 
Welsh  chieftain/  the  play  with  equal  accuracy  goes  on 
to  relate^  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  having  devastated  the 
northern  counties,  was  on  his  return  overtaken  by  Henry 
Hotspur,  lord  Percy,  at  Halidown,  or  Holmedon  Hill, 
on  the  borders,  where  a  battle  ensuing,  the  Scots  were 
totally  routed,  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  the  English 
archers,  and  Douglas  himself,  Mordake,  the  earl  of 
Fife,  nephew  to  the  Scotish  king,  with  several  other 
noblemen,  made  prisoners. ** 

What  think  you,  coz. 

Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners. 
Which  he  in  thb  adrenture  hath  surprised. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps;  and  sends  me  word 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake,  earl  of  Fife. 

F. — ^The  command  of  Henry  to  the  Percies,  not  to 
ransom  their  prisoners,""  which,  by  the  then  established 
laws  of  warfare,  was  their  exclusive  right,  gave  occa- 
sion to  those  feelings  of  hostility  so  naturally  described 
by  the  poet,  and  which  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
parties,  conferring  and  receiving  obligations  too  great 
to  be  repaid,  unavoidably  excited : 

*  Ottcrboumc.  >>  Ibid.  <  Walsingham. 
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For,  bear  oarselres  as  even  as  we  cao, 
llie  king  wUl  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  we  think  oarselres  unsatisfied, 
TiU  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 

A. — Such  was  the  unlimited  authority  of  this  great 
family,  that  the  Percies  imagined  that  the  same  hands 
which  had  raised  could  pull  down  a  king;  and  levying 
an  army.  Hotspur,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  his 
prisoner,  Douglas,  proceeded  towards  Wales,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  Here  he  issued  a  manifesto,  upbraiding  the 
king  with  the  perfidious  means  by  which  he  obtained 
the  crown;  which  must  have  been  felt  as  very  pro- 
voking, because  very  true ;  and  he  proclaimed  the  pre- 
ferable title  of  the  Earl  of  Marche/  Henry  however, 
undismayed,  having  a  small  power  on  foot,  encountered 
the  levies  of  Hotspur  on  their  march  towards  Shrews- 
bury. The  armies  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand 
men  on  each  side,  and  the  battle  was  severely  disputed.^ 
The  king  exhibited  great  prudence  as  a  general,  and 
courage  as  a  soldier. 

F. — The  particulars,  described  by  Shakspeare  with 
such  graphic  effect,  deviate  but  little  from  the  truth. 
Several  persons  accoutred  in  the  royal  garb  were  slain.' 
Douglas  displayed  many  eminent  feats  of  valour;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  gallantly  fighting,  was  wounded 
in  the  face ; '  but  his  personal  contest  with  Hotspur  is 
merely  a  situation  for  the  theatre ;  the  latter  fell  by  an 
unknown  hand,'  which  circumstance  decided  the  vic- 
tory, as  the  rebels^  seeing  the  death  of  their  leader, 
immediately  fled. 

A. — ^The  Earl  of  Northumberland  having  been  de- 
tained at  home  by  sickness,  pretended  that  his  intention 


•  Hardyiig.  ^  Walsingham.  «^  Ibid. 
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was  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  and  Henry  spared 
his  life  and  honour.  The  rebels  were  in  general  treated 
with  lenity;  but  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  brother  to 
Northumberland,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  actor  in  this  conspiracy,  and  even  to  have  deceived 
Hotspur,  in  keeping  back  the  king's  assent  to  certain 
conditions,  was  executed/ 

F. — A  domestic  anecdote  strongly  illustrates  the 
misery  of  these  civil  contentions.  Two  knights  of 
Staffordshire,  Sir  Robert  Mavestone  and  Sir  William 
Handsacre,  set  out  from  their  ^seats  to  combat  on  dif- 
ierent  sides,  each  attended  by  a  train  of  followers :  on 
their  journey  the  parties  prematurely  met  and  engaged ; 
Handsacre  was  slain,  and  Mavestone  proceeding  fell 
with  Percy  in  the  field  of  battle.  To  complete  the  story, 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert,  being  affianced, 
gave  ber  hand  and  fortune  to  the  son  of  the  knight  who 
had  slain  her  father. 

A. — About  two  years  after  this  event.  Scroop,  arch- 
bishop  of  York  (1405),brother  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,the 
obnoxious  minister  of  Richard  the  Second,  whom  Henry 
so  unceremoniously  executed  just  before  his  accession; 
still  harbouring  resentment  for  that  action,  joined  in 
a  fresh  enterprise  with  Northumberland.  Tlie  prelate 
published  an  upbraiding  manifesto,**  of  nearly  simUar 
import  with  that  issued  by  the  Percies  in  the  former 
insurrection,  and  the  undertaking  proved  equally 
fruitless. 

F.-r~This  plot  forms  the  serious  business  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth: 
in  this  drama  is  represented  the  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  the  prelate  sent  home  his  forces  on  a  feigned  recon- 
ciliation'' with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  com- 

■  Otterbournc  ^  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  2.  *  Walsinghiim. 
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manded  the  king's  anny»  and  so  exposed  himself  to  tke 
derision  as  .well  as  to  the  vengeance  of  Henrys  who 
caused  his  speedy  execution/  The  deadi  of  this  prelate 
is  the  &rst  example  of  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
bishop^  and  what  no  former  monarchy  in  the  plenitude 
of  an  undisputed  title,  had  dared  to  perform. 

P. — ^The  perfidy  on  one  side  can  only  be  ^opposed 
by  the  folly  on  the  other : 

Meet  ahaUowly  did  he  these  anns  commeiice. 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

A. — ^The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fled  into  Scotland; 
bat  becoming  impatient  of  exile,  he  suddenly  entered 
^gland,  where  being  encountered  by  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  he  was  slain  at  Bramhain  Moor.^  And  such 
was  the  fortune  of  Henry,  that  about  this  time  his  M 
adversary,  Owen  Glendower,  who  had  caused  him  QvuGb 
vexation,  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  skuUdng 
about  the  country,  gave  the  king  no  further  disturbance : 
he  lived  however  till  the  next  reign."" 

F. — Henry  was  indeed  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  fortune.  He  once  escaped  an  insidious  attack 
upon  his  life,  by  discovering,  just  before  he  lay  down, 
three  sharp  spikes  placed  in  his  bed."*  At  another  time, 
passing  over  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Queenboroughp 
to  .Lee,  in  Essex,  he  was  pursued  by  pirates,  hut 
escaped  through  the  superior  sailing  of  his  ship,  whilst 
those  of  his  companions  were  captured.'  He  found  an 
accidental  means  of  keeping  Scotland  in  dep^idence, 
by  retaining  in  captivity  its  young  prince,  afterwards 
James  the  First.  This  youth,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
being  sent  by  his  father  to  France,  for  education,  un- 
fortunately put  on  shore  in  Norfolk  on  account  of  die 
violence  of  sea-sickness :  some  English  sailors,  aware 

*  Walsiogham.      ^  Ibid.     <  Rymer,  vol.  9.      *  Walangham.     •  HaU. 
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•f;  the  value  of  Ihe  pme,  brought  him  to  the  king,  who 
oiqwired  of  the  governor  where  he  was  ordered  to  carry 
Us  charge ;  and  beii^  answered  to  France,  for  educa- 
tion, he  replied,  *'  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  to  Paris 
to  leani  French,  as  I  understand  that  language,,  and  am 
Bearer  at  hand/'  *  The  Scotish  prince  was  ungenerously 
detained  in  England  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen 
years.  Henry  made  some  atonement,  by  affording  him 
ui  excellent  education,  by  which  afterwards  James 
became  qualified  to  reform  the  barbarous  manners  of 
kis  native  country. 

A. — ^The  reign  of  Henry  the  l^ourtb  is  remarkable 
ior  the  high  ground  which  was  maintained  by  the  Hoose 
ef  >Gommons :  that  assembly  asserted  a  more  extensive 
neiilhoirity  than  it  had  ever  assumed  before,  or  indeed 
exercised  for  more  than  two  centuries  after:  its  mem- 
beis<x>nditioned  with  the  sovereign  before  they  voted 
wipplies;^  they  regulated  his  household,"  and  spoke 
theis  minds  freely  on  all  subjects.  This  however  was 
but  a  temporary  advantage,  wrung  from  the  delicate 
situation  of  the  king,  and  partly  expired  with  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  made  the  monarch  so  fully  sensible  of  the 
limitation  of  bis  authority,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  re- 
mark that, ''  The  worse  the  title,  the  better  the  prince.*' 
As  a  proof  of  the  respect  which  Henry  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  pay  the  House  of  Commons,  he  once  inyited 
all  its  members,  as  well  as  the  lords,  to  dine  with  him."* 
Nor  were  the  arts  of  parliamentary  manoeuvring  un- 
known or  unpractised :  one  parliament  refusing  him  a 
subsidy,  he  protracted  the  session  to  so  inconvenient  a 
kngtb,  that  the  members  were  glad  to  be  released  from 
their  attendance  by  granting  his  desire.* 

•  Fordun.  »»  Cotton's  Abridgm.  *  Ibid. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  5,  p.  493.  *  Walsingbain. 
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F. — ^A  most  extraordinary  effort  of  the  Comniow 
was  their  attack  upon  the  church,  which  they  more 
than  ODce  renewed :  they  asserted^  that  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  public  burdens ;  they  recommended  the 
king  to  seize  all  the  conventual  revenues,  and  to  leave 
the  care  of  the  parishes  to  the  Secular  clergy,  who 
should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  marks  a-piece  yearly 
stipend ;  they  proposed  to  divide  this  property,  which  they 
reckoned  would  amount  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  marks,  amongst  fifteen  new  earls,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  esquires^ 
and  the  remainder,  after  endo¥ring  one  hundred  hospi- 
tals, would  become  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  king  of 
twenty  thousand  mariLs/  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  vindication,  objected  that,  though  the  clergy 
went  not  in  person  to  the  wars,  yet  they  sent  their  vas- 
sals, and  offered  up  prayers  night  and  day  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  The  speaker  of  the  Commons  smUed, 
and  said  that  he  thought  the  prayers  of  the  church  a 
very  slender  supply.  The  king  however,  afraid  of  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy,  with  a  severe  reply  to  the  Com- 
mons, rejected  their  petition.^ 

P. — We  should  scarcely  have  suspected  that  men 
would  talk  in  such  a  strain  a  whole  century  before  the 
reformation. 

A. — Henry's  health  of  body  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  prosperity  of  his  affairs ;  he  became  afflicted  with 
fits,  probably  of  apoplexy,""  attended  with  a  loathsome 
eruption  of  the  face,  which  was  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment for  Archbishop  Scroop's  murder.  It  is  said  that 
he  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  favourite  maxim,  that 
success  was  a  proof  of  the  approbation  of  heaven :  nor 
was  his  mind  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  being  alarmed 
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with  continual  snspicioiis  of  the  ambition  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

F. — Whether,  in  consequence  of  this  jealousy,  young 
Henry,  being  excluded  from  public  business,  fell  into  a 
course  of  riot  and  dissipation,  or  whether  his  extrava- 
gances, as  is  more  likely,  were  the  cause  of  that  exclu- 
sion; few  very  young  men  having  a  violent  inclination 
for  aflBedrs  of  state;  certain  it  is  that  his  dissolute  con- 
duct caused  the  utmost  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  as  his  example  indeed  has  since  done  in  the  minds 
of  many  an  anxious  parent :  fi^w  prodigal  heirs,  when 
once  engaged  in  a  heedless  and  impetuous  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  stopping  at  that  critical  point,  before  repent- 
ance becomes  unavailable. 

A. — ^The  superior  mind  of  Prince  Henry  occasionally 
broke  out  amidst  his  greatest  excesses.  Having  once, 
it  is  said,  struck  the  chief  justice  Gascoigne,  for  con- 
fining one  of  his  riotous  associates,  he  became  sensible 
of  his  fault,  and  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  by  order  of  the  undaunted  lawyer. 
"  Happy,''  said  the  king,  when  informed  of  the  transac- 
tion, '^  is  the  monarch  who  possesses  a  judge  so  reso- 
lute in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  son  so  wiUing 
to  jrield  to  the  authority  of  the  law."* 

F. — One  of  Prince  Henry's  pranks,  "  as  dissolute 
as  desperate,"  was  attacking  passengers  in  the  streets 
and  highways,  and  robbing  them  of  their  goods,  his 
amusement  consisting  in  the  terror  which  these  people 
exhibited  on  such  occasions ;  he  had  a  particular  fancy 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  receivers  of  his  father's  rents, 
and  to  set  upon  and  rob  them:  in  such  rencontres 
he  sometimes  happened  to  be  soundly  beat,  but. he 
always  rewarded  those  officers  that  made  the  stoutest 
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resistance.*  Thtis^  *'  Rob  me  the  Excheqaer,  Hal,**  ia 
perhaps  not  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  poet's ;  aild  it  is 
even  probable,  that  the  characters  of  the  compatiions 
of'  the  prince,  indnding^  even  ''  miimitated,  inimitaUe 
Falstaff "  himself,  are  bottomed  on  tradition. 
*  A. — ^The  prince,  ntieasy  at  being  suspected  of 
aspiring  to  the  throne,  sought  an  interview  with 'his 
father/ in  which  he  maintained  his  own  innocaice  and 
deinanded  the  punishment  of  his  calumniators*  To 
shew  perhaps  that  he  was  more  governed  by  whim  duui 
ambition,  ^'  He  was  disguised,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
''  in  a  gown  of  blue  satin,  or  damask,  wrought  full  of 
oylet-holes,  and  at  every  oylet  the  needle  wherewith  it 
was  made,  hanging  still  by  the  silk,  and  about  his  am 
he  wore  a  dog's  collar,  set  full  of  S  S  of  gold,  and  flie 
tirets  of  the  same  also  of  pure  gold."^  The  king  heard 
his  complaint  with  attention,  but  prudently  pointed  out 
die  necessity  of  waiting  for  reparation  till  ^m  ■umma*- 
bling  of  parliament  Henry's  iqp^rehensions  i^paar  to 
have  been  lulled  by  the  interview;  but  though  still  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  his  end  was  visibly  approaching; 
a  prey  to  perpetual  anguish  and  remorseful  suspidoD, 
he  kept  the  crown  in  his  sight  by  day,  and  at  night  it 
shared  his  pillow. 

F. — ^The  incident  of  the  prince  removing  it,  sup- 
posing his  father  to  have  expired,  though  so  universally 
etArent,  from  its  beautiful  exhibition  by  Shakq^ait,  is 
of  very  doubtful  authority. 

■■'  A. — ^The  story  rests  on  the  authority  of  Monstrelet* 
The  king  reviving  from  his  trance,  and  having  knowledgt 
that  the  prince  had  removed  the  crown,  called  him  to 
his  presence,  enquiring  why  he  had  so  misconducted 
himself?   The  prince  with  great  self-possession  replied^ 

•  Stoir.  ^  Ibid.  *  Vol.  I,  chiip.  lOi. 
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^  Sir,  to  mine  and  to  all  men's  jndgmeint,  yon  seemed 
to  be  dead  in  this  world,  wherefore^  I;  as  yonr  apparent 
beir,  took  the  crown  as  mine  own,  and  not  as  yonrs.^ 
**  Well,  fair  son/'  said  the  king,  with  a  'great  sigh, 
'*  what  right  I  had  to  it,  and  how  I  enjoyed  it,  God 
knowetii/'  **  Sir,"  replied  thfe  prince,  "  if  you  die  king, 
1  will  have  the  garland ;  *  and  I  tmst  to  keep  it  with 
the  sword  against  all  mine  enemies,  as  you  have  done.^ 
**  Well,-  said  the  king,  "  I  commit  all  to  God,  and 
remember  you  to  do  well."  Tlie  ^expiring  monarch 
hiving  hinted  at  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  second 
dbn,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  pfridce  ptomised  to  be- 
have to  him  as  an  affectionate  brother,  unless  he  shouM 
dfstnrb  the  realm;  **  In  which  case,"  said  he,  ''  I  shall 
teach  him  his  duty." 

P. — Henry  had  the  intention  of  making  a  crusade, 
parfly  as  an  expiation  for  his  crime,  in  usurping  the 
crown,  and  partly  as  an  act  of  policy,  to  employ  the 
unquiet  spirits  of  his  kingdom.  This  fismcy  continued 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,**  thus  accurately  described 
by  the  poet: 

JC.  Henry. — Doth  any  name  particular  bdong 

Unto  the  lodging  where  I  fint  did  twoon  ? 
IForwtci.— -Ill  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
jr.  ^tfury.— Laud  be  to  God,  eren  there  my  \\k  must  end. 

it  had  been  propheried  to  me  many  years, 

I  ahoold  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 

Which  yainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bear  me  to  the  chamber,  there  111  lie. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

A. — Henry  expired,  20th  March,  1413,«  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his^  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
Though  below  the  middle  stature,  his  person  was  robust 
and  well  made ;  his  countenance  commanding ;  but  his 
head,  says  Fuller,  is  not  so  well  known  as  his  hood, 

•  Hall.  I'  Ibid.  «  WaUingham. 
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which  he  wore  in  an  antique  fashion,  peculiar  to  himself: 
his  courage  in  the  field  was  calm  and  undaunted,  in  the 
cabinet  somewhat  timid ;  though  of  active  talents  and 
firm  temper,  no  prince  ever  sat  on  a  throne  with  greater 
uneasiness:  yet  his  schemes  being  formed  with  pru- 
dence, were  generally  successful,  though  they  were  not 
always  innocent,  and  rarely  generous.  Henry,  by  sel- 
dom pardoning  those  who  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
power,  knew  how  to  make  himself  feared ;  and  he  thus 
attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  authority  over  Mb 
turbulent  nobility  than  many  princes  possessing  the 
most  undoubted  titie.  His  ambition  involved  him  in 
many  crimes  and  cares,  and  his  country  in  many  cala- 
mities ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  his  constant  declaration, 
his  intention  in  landing  at  Ravenspur  was  merely  to 
recover  the  patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustiy 
deprived:  urged  onwards  by  the  headlong  zeal  of  the 
people,  his  refusal  of  the  throne  would  have  been  as 
dangerous  as  its  acceptance. 

F. — Had  the  nation  been  content  with  dethroning 
Richard,  and  fixing  the  government  in  Henry  as  regent, 
\iiithout  disturbing  the  succession  of  the  Earl  of  Marche, 
how  many  of  the  subsequent  inconveniences  would 
have  been  obviated!  But  this  was  a  pitch  of  refinement 
in  politics  beyond  the  level  of  the  age. 

A. — ^The  popularity  which  attended  Henry  at  his 
accession  was  lost  many  years  before  the  expiration  of 
his  reign.  This  prince  was  twice  married :  by  his  first 
wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
he  left  four  sons,  Henry,  bis  successor;  Thomas,  duke 
of  Clarence;  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  and  Humfrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  all  became  memorable  person- 
ages ;  and  also  two  daughters.  His  second  wife,  Jane 
of  Navarre,  had  no  issue.    There  is  a  strange  story 
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relative  to  Henr/s  funeral.  The  corpse,  it  is  said, 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
landed  at  Gravesend,  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  Canter- 
bury ;  but  a  violent  storm  arising^  and  the  ship  being  in 
great  danger,  tl|e  seamen  took  the  body  out  of  the  coffin, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Thames,  which  immediately  became 
calm.  This  imitation  of  the  mariners  respecting  Jonah 
proving  successful,  the  untenanted  coffin  was  carried 
to  Canterbury,  and  interred  with  the  usual  regal  cere- 
monies.* 

F.-^Iq  the  rage  for  exhumation  which  has  occasion- 
ally prevailed,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qomies  has  never  ascertained  the  trutfi  of  the  story,  by 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  coffin. 


•  Peck.Dend.Cnri(Mi^vol.2. 
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r.  •  DISSERTATION  X. 

Section  II. 

Hbnrt  V.  -    -    -    -    A.  D.  1413. 

^•~~"    Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd :  up  vanity, 

Down  royal  state,  all  you  sage  counseUors  hence. 

A. — Never  was  a  prognostication  more  completely 
reversed  than  what  the  dramatist  has  thus  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  expiring  father/  No  sooner  had  the  young 
king  acceded  to  the  throne,  than  he  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  transformations,  from  the  thoughtiess, 
prodigal,  debauched  rake,  to  the  man  of  virtue,  sense, 
and  business,  that  is  any  where  recorded : 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  lus  fother's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die,  too;  yea,  at  the  rery  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  the  offpnding  Adam  out  of  him. 

The  metamorphosis  indeed  was  so  complete,  that 
Henry  appears  not  ever  to  have  relapsed  after  into  a 
single  act  of  folly:''  but  though  he  dismissed  his  former 
loose  companions  from  his  presence,  yet  he  consider- 
ately made  them  a  suitable  provision,  with  promise  of 
advancement  on  a  change  of  conduct."^ 

F.— Whether  Falstaff's  *' Woe  to  my  lord  chief 
justice"  be  historically  correct,  is  a  disputable  point, 
it  being  doubtful  whether  that  respectable  magistrate, 
Sir  William  Gascoigne,  died  in  the  year  1412  or  1413; 
the  brass  inscription  on  his  splendid  tomb  in  Harwood 
Church,  Yorkshire,  which  would  have  decided  the  ques- 
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tion,  being  torn  away  daring  the  civil  wars.*  Fidler,  in 
his  Worthies  of  Yorkshire,  states  that  Gascoigne  died 
hi  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  a  writ  appears 
directed  to  this  judge,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  three  weeks  after  Easter. 

A. — No  prince  ever  mounted  a  throne  more  peace- 
ably or  with  greater  applause**  than  Henry  the  Fifth: 
his  first  acts  combined  wisdom  with  humanity;  he 
restored  tfie  family  of  Percy  to  their  estates  and  ho- 
nours ;  *  he  set  the  Earl  of  Marche  at  liberty  from  the 
jealous  restrictions  imposed  by  the  late  king ;  and  he 
caused  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Richard  to  be  removed 
from  King's  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  a  flattering  inscription. 

F — ^nie  two  following  absurd  lines  in  the  epitaph 
could  surely  be  less  applicable  to  no  person,  except  in 
Ihe  conpiiment  to  his  stature : 

Veraz  sermone  foit,  et  plenus  ntfioo* 
Corpore  procerus,  animo  prndens  at  Homem. 

A . — Amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  nation,  one  party 
alone  remained  unsatisfied,  the  Lollards :  the  doctrines 
of  Wicklifie  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people,  and  were  founded  on 
principles  of  reason  so  just,  that  they  could  not  be 
silenced  by  the  mere  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  clergy  naturally  became  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  these  opinions;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury' 
applied  to  the  king  for  permission  to  indict  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  fheir  most  powerful  defender : 
this  nobleman  was  a  valiant  soldier,  much  respected  by 
Henry;  he  had  been  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  and  having 

'  ■  I  H.  ■!  ■  «.  ■  .  I  ■  ■ 
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married  Joan  de  la  Pole,  baroness  Cobham,  had  been 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  by  that  tida^ 
amongst  the  peers  of  the  realm.* 

F. — The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  parliament 
was  sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  church,  as  he  haA 
been  concerned  in  bringing  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  e)t<d^ 
bitant  revenues  of  the  clergy,  the  worst  kind  of  haresy  ^ 
of  which  he  could  have  he&n  guilty.^ 

A. — The  king,  averse  to  the  prosecution,  promiaedt 
that  he  would  expostulate  with  the  offender.*  A  book 
belonging  to  Oldcastle  was  seized  in  the  shop  oC.a 
limner,  with  whom  it:  had  been  left  to  be  illuminated;' 
it  was  read  before  Henry  in  the  pi^sence  of  the  owner. 
Tlie  king  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  doctrinesi 
more  pernicious,  and  asked  the  knight  what  he  thottgfal 
of  them?  Oldcastle  did  not  dispute  thci  judgment  of  fais 
sovereign,  but  alleged  in  his  own  excuse  that  he  had 
never  rea;d  more  than  two  pages  of  the  work ;  but  ii^ 
the  course  of  further  conversation,  he  spoke  ynA  aa 
much  freedom,  and  inveighed  against  the  Pope,  whom 
he  called  antichrist,  and  the  son  of  perdition,'  with  so 
much  bitterness,  that  the  king  was  offended,  and  resolved 
to  give  him  up  to  the  severity  of  the  church. 

F. — ^There  ctin  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrines  em- 
braced by  the  Lollards  were,  in  their  full  extent,  some? 
what  dangerous  to  civil  as  well  as  to  ecclesiadtical 
authority,  as  after  times  practically  illustrated.  Undec 
Henry,  several  persons  suffered  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinioos ; '  but  in  general  the  Lollards  ift  Alia 
reign,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  were  not  amfaitimia 
of  mart3^dom,  but  timidly  explained  aWay  their  s^M^ 
meats  when  threatened  with  punishment 

•  Dugdale,  Baron.  toI.  2.  ^  Pari.  HUt  toI.  2.  ^  Wal^gham. 
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A. — Not  BO  with  Qldoastte:  he  was  tried  and  con* 
denmed  as  a  heretic  by  the  primate,  Arundel,  after 
much  expostulation  and  entireaty ;  but  having  been  sent 
to  die  Tower,  he  made  his  escape  before  the  execution, 
and  fled  into  Wales. 

F. — Of  the  aptitude  of  religious  prejudice  to  warp 
the  understanding,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  mild  and 
accurate  Dr.  Henry,  who,  relating  these  circumstances, 
states  that  the  archbishop,  ^'  to  use  the  the  exact  words 
of  tiie  record,  sweetly  and  modestly  deKvered  over 
Sir  John  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  burned  alive;" 
whereas  it  appears  from  the  record,*  that  Arundel 
^  sweetly  and  modestly''  detailed  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  part  of  the  examination,  and  with  tears  en- 
treated Oldcastle  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
who,  refusing  compliance,  the  primate,  with  anguish  and 
fasttemess  of  heart,  proceeded  to  give  sentence. 

A. — ^The  result  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle's  history  is 
attended  with  doubt  and  difficulty.  A  conspiracy  was 
said  to  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  person 
of  the  king  and  his  brothers  at  Eltham;**  in  conse- 
quence, a  considerable  number  of  Lollards  assembled, 
concealing  themselves  in  thickets  in  the  fields  near  St. 
Giles's  (January  6th,  1414);  but  Henry,  appriased  of 
his  danger,  removed  to  Westminster.  Having  shut  the 
city  gates,  to  prevent  a  reinforcement  from  joining  the 
malcontents,  he  attacked  them  in  the  night,  seized  Sir 
Roger  Acton  and  several  other  conspirators,  whom  he 
executed.''  From  records  still  existing,  it  appears  that 
many  confessed  that  they  expected  to  meet  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but  whether  he 

was  actually  present  is  unknown ;  and  though  a  reward 

—  * 
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of  one  thousand  marks  *  was  offered  for  his  apprdi^i- 
sion,  it  was  four  years  before  he  was  taken,  when  he 
suffered  death  at  Tyburn,  so  called,  says  Fuller,  from 
the  neck  of  offenders  being  tied  and  their  legs  burned 
in  the  flames.  Lord  Cobham  underwent  a  dreadful 
punishment  with  the  utmost  constancy ;  a  chain  being 
fastened  round  his  waist,  he  was  suspended  over  a 
fire :  **  so  great  was  his  enthusiasm,  that  with  his  last 
breath  he  adjured  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  that  if  the 
latter  should  see  him  rise  from  the  grave  in  fliree 
days,  he  would  intercede  with  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Lollards.^ 

F. — From  this  relation,  founded  upon  records,  a 
doubt  was  early  started  whether  Lord  Cobham  should 
be  blamed  for  a  rebel  or  commended  for  a  martjrr. 

A. — Protestant  writers  have  been  loud  in  their  com- 
mendation of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cob- 
ham, who  is  one  of  the  very  few  lay  persons  of  rank  in 
England  who  have  sealed  their  faith  with  the  price  of 
their  blood ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this 
indisputably  valiant  soldier  should  have  been  introduced 
on  the  stage  as  a  buffoon  and  a  coward,  for  a  tradition 
has  always  prevailed  that  the  character  of  Falstaff 
was  written  originally  under  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle. 

P. — But  in  the  age  of  so  zealous  a  Protestant  as 
Elizabeth,  was  it  likely  that  the  complaisant  Shak- 
speare  would  incur  the  danger  of  such  an  indiscretion. 

A, — It  arose,  as  I  suspect,  from  mere  heedlessness 
and  inattention:  it  is  acknowledged  that  Shakspeare 
took  the  hint  of  his  plays  on  the  subject  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth  from  a  former  anonjrmous 
drama,  entitled  '^  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
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FifUi,  containing  the  honourable  Battle  of  Aginconrt." 
In  this  old  drama.  Prince  Henry  is  the  principal  cha- 
racter: the  young  rake  is  there  accompanied  in  his 
revels  and  robberies  by  three  associates,  Ned,  Toih, 
and  Oldcastle:  the  first  is  clearly  the  prototype  of 
Poins ;  but  Oldcastle,  who  is  nicknamed  Jockey,  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  inimitable  compound  of  sense, 
humour,  gluttony,  and  vice,  in  Falstaff,  being  a  mere 
ruffian  and  robber,  without  a  spark  of  wit  or  merriment 
about  him,  and  not  distinguished  by  any  allusion  what- 
ever to  his  bulk,  his  cowardice,  or  his  joviality;  but 
Shakspeare,  wanting  a  name  for  his  most  original  crea- 
tion, unthinkingly,  as  I  imagine,  adopted  that  of  Old- 
castle, already  familiar  to  the  stage  as  one  of  the 
prince's  companions. 

F.-7-We  may  suppose  that  the  first  appropriation  of 
the  name  of  Oldcastle  to  a  character  so  disparaging  and 
unjust,  was  originally  a  "  Popish  trick;"  but  Steevens 
and  Malone  have  both  endeavoured,  by  a  laborious 
effort,  to  set  aside  the  tradition. that  Shakspeare's  fat 
knight  ever  bore  that  appellation. 

A — But,  in  my  opinion,  with  no  success :  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  anonymous  dramatist  gave  Shakspeare 
the  name,  but  nothing  more.  Should  you  have  any  cu« 
riosity  to  see  what  sort  of  hints  he  afforded  to  our  great 
poet  for  the  character  of  Falstaff,  you  shall  be  presented 
with  the  first  scene  in  the  ancient  play,  which  thus  opens^ 

-  p.  ^CNfy^— Come  awmy,  Ned  and  Tom. 

B9tk4 — Here,  my  lord. 
P.  Hemry, — Come  away,  my  lads. 

Tell  me,  rire,  how  much  gold  have  you  got  ? 
Ne^ — Faith,  my  lord,  I  bare  got  ^Te  hundred  ponnd* 
P,  Hemry, — ^But  tell  me,  Tom,  how  much  hast  thoo  got  ? 

7*oM.— Faith,  my  lord,  some  fonr  hundred  pound. 
/>.  £fniry.-*Pour  hundred  pound !  bravely  spoken,  lads ; 

But  tell  mr,  sint,  think  you  not  that  it  was  a  viUainouf  part 
of  me  to  rob  mv  father's  receivers  ? 
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AML— Wlij,  my  lord.  It  wa«  but  *  txick  of  ytiath. 
P,  iETeiiry.— -Faith,  Ned,  thou  tayest  true. 

But  t^  me,  tSn,  whereabouts  are  we  ? 
7W.-**M]r  lord,  we  aie  aow  about  a  mile  off  Ixmdon. 
P.  ifmry.— 'But,  rifB,  I  marrd  that  Sir  John  Oldcattk 

Comet  not  away.    Sownes!  cee  where  he  oomea. 

Enter  Jockey. 

How  now.  Jockey,  what  news  widi  Aee  ? 
JiSpcih>— Faith,  my  lord,  aueh  news  as  passeth ; 

For  the  town  of  Peptford  is  risen. 

With  hue  and  crie  after  your  man, 

Which  parted  from  us  the  last  i^gfat, 

And  has  aot  upon  and  hath  robb'd  a  poor  carrier. 
P,  Henr^j—Sownes !  the  villain  that  was  wont  to  spie  out  our  booties? 

•focil.— Aye,  my  lord,  even  the  very  same. 
P.  Henry  J— 'How,  base-minded  rascal,  to  rob  a  poor  carrier. 

Well,  it  sUHs  not,  I'U  save  the  viilain'a  life, 

I  may — but  tell  me.  Jockey,  whereabouts  be  the  recdrers  ? 
/9cil.— >Fmth,  my  k>rd,  they  are  hard  by ; 

But  the  best  is,  we  are  on  horsebftck,  and  they  be  ft-fool, 

8q  we  may  escape  them. 
P.  Hemyj-^'Weti,  let  the  villains  come,  let  me  alone  with  them. 

But  teil  me.  Jockey,  how  much  gets  thou  from  the  knaves  ? 

For  I  am  sujne  I  got  something ;  for  one  of  the  viUaips 

So  belabored  me  about  the  sboulders. 

As  I  shall  feel  it  this  month. 
JWJL<-^aith,  my  lord,  I  have  got  a  hundred  pounds. 
P,  Henry, -^A  hundred  pound*  *  now,  bravely  spoken.  Jockey. 

P. — Such  a  personage  as  Jockey  is  here  drawn 
could    assuredly  give    no  hint  for  the  character  of 

Falser. 

A. — He  is  introduced  but  twice  again  in  the  old 
play ;  and  what  he  afterwards  speaks  is  as  little  to  the 
porppse^  either  in  quality  or  pith,  as  the  present  delects 
able  specimen. 

P. — ^But  all  this  does  not  exactly  prove  that  the 
original  name  of  Falstaff  was  Oldcastle. 

A. — ^The  following  passage  in  Fuller's  Church  His- 
tory^ which  author,  bom  about  ten  years  after  the  play 
was  written,  may  be  almost  said  to  be  a  contemporary 
witness  for  the  tradition,  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
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Rowe :  ''  Stage  poets  have  themselves  been  Tery  bold 
witfay  and  others  very  merry  at^  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Oldcasile^  whom  liiey  have  fancied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot,  contrary  to  the 
credit  of  chronicles,  owning  him  a  martial  man  of  merit; 
tiie  best  is.  Sir  John  FalstafT  hath  relieved  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  of  late  is  substituted  buffoon 
in  his  place/'  There  is  a  passage  in  an  old  play  called 
**  Amends  for  Ladies,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  which  one 
would  think  nearly  decisive : 

Did  yoa  neftr  see 

The  play  where  the  fat  knight,  hight  OldcasUe, 
Did  tell  ytm  truly  where  thia  honour  waa  ? 

Alluding,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  FaJstaff's  well- 
known  soliloquy  on  that  subject;  but  the  matter  may 
bo  very  fairly  inferred  firom  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
themselves :  in  the  first  act  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  the  prince  calls  Falstaff  ^*  my  old  lad  of  the 
Castle;"  in  the  second  act  are  the  lines. 

Away,  good  Ned,  Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lai^  the  Itan  earth  aa  he  wallis  ak>Qg. 

l%e  measure  in  the  first  verse  cleariy  requires  a 
word  of  three  syllables  in  the  place  of  Falstaff,  which 
Oidcastle  would  wdl  supply;  but  a  more  convincing 
aigiunent  is  the  epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  where  the  poet  promises  ''  to  continue  the 
story  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with 
flur  Katharine  of  France,  where,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
Falstirfr  rfial!  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed 
with  your  hard  optnions,  for  Oidcastle  dfed  a  mart3rr, 
and  diis  is  not  the  man/'  Now  this  looks  very  like 
mgtet  for  the  autkor^s  original  heedless  introduction  of 
that  feqpected  name,  and  a  wish  of  explaining  that  his 
facetious  character  was  in  no  way  meant  to  allude  to 
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the  Pfotestant  martyr.  As  a  farther  confirmation,  that 
Oldcastle  had  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  debauchee^ 
we  may  cite  the  prologue  to  a  serious  play,  called 
**  The  first  part  of  the  trae  and  honourable  History  <rf 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham :  **  this  piece 
was  published  in  Shakspeare's  lifetime,  and  with  his 
name,  bat  is  osaally  incladed  amongst  the  seven  plays 
discarded  from  his  works  by  most  of  the  editors : 

Hie  doabtfiil  tide,  gentiemen,  prefixed 
Upon  the  argmnent  we  have  In  hand. 
May  breed  saspenfle,  and  wrongfully  <fistarb 
The  peacefol  qoiet  of  yomr  settled  thooghta. 
To  atop  which  acraple,  let  this  brief  aoffice : 
It  is  no  pampered  g^tton  we  present. 
Nor  aged  coonsellor  to  yonthfol  sin. 
Bat  one  whose  Tirtne  shone  abore  the  rest, 
A  raliant  martyr  and  a  Tirtooos  peer. 

The  '  pampered  glutton/  and  *  aged  coansellor  to 
sin/  have  no  meaning  whatever  as  applied  to  the  Old- 
castle of  the  anonymous  play,  however  they  may  exactly 
tally  with  the  fat  knight  of  Shakspeare. 

F. — Admitting  that  you  have  exculpated  Shakspeare 
from  any  malicious  intention,  and  that  you  have  res- 
cued the  character  of  Oldcastle  from  all  suspidmi  of 
cowardice  and  debauchery,  it  may  not  be  less  an.  act 
of  justice  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  an  equally  valiant 
soldier.  Sir  John  Fa&tolff,  whose  name,  by  a  slight  m^- 
tathesis,  being  changed  into  Falstaff*  by  the  poet,  has 
gone  down  not  a  little  impaired  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity.  This  knight  was  a  man  of  family,  and  bon 
in  Norfolk;*  he  was  in  every  action  with  Henry. the 
Fifkh,  and  acquired  so  high  a  degree  of  military  rank  and 
favoor,  as  after  the  death  of  the  monarch  to  be  created 
a  knight  of  the  Garter.  But  in  the  change  of  fortune 
occasioned  by  the  success  of  the  Maid  of  Orietfns, 

•  Fuller's  Worthies. 
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Futolff^  for  some  imputed  negligence  in  not  bringing 
up  his  divisi<m  in  the  battle  of  Patay,  incorred  the 
displeasure  of  the  regent,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  de- 
prived him  of  the  garter,  though  it  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  Fastolff  continued  his  senrices/  He  died 
in  the  county  which  gave  him  birth,  in  great  honour 
and  opulence,  at  the  age  of  eighty :  he  evinced  his  piety 
by  endowing  several  religious  houses ;  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  set  about  proving  that  this  knight  could 
not  be  the  corrupter  of  Henry's  youth,  in  the  likeness 
of  that  ''  old  whitebearded  Satan,'*  represented  by 
Shakspeare,  as  he  was  bom  eleven  years  only  before 
the  prince. 

P. — It  is  surely  a  little  hard,  both  upon  Oldcastle 
and  Fastolfi*,  that  by  the  wantonness  of  wit  their  cha* 
racters  should  have  been  thua  alike  misrepresented. 

A. — ^The  suppression  of  LoUardism  not  giving  suffi- 
cient scope  to  the  active  spirit  of  Henry,  he  began  to 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father, 
not  to  suffer  the  English  to  remain  idle  in  peace,  but  to 
divert  their  minds  from  a  research  into  his  precarious 
title  by  foreign  warfare,  which  should  give  occupation 
to  their  unquiet  spirits. 

P. — Sound  policy  in  Henry's  case,  though  the  mo- 
rality of  preserving  our  own  peace  and  quiet  by  disturb- 
ing that  of  our  neighbours,  be  not  very  discernible. 

A. — The  inclinations  of  the  king  were  artfully  insti- 
gated by  Chichele,  the  successor  of  Archbishop  Arundel 
in  .the  primacy;  for  in  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester, 
1414,  Henry  being  reminded  by  the  Commons  of  their 
former  project,^  for  converting  the  lands  of  the  clergy 
to  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  the  archbishop""  with  great 
address,  in  his  speech  to  dissuade  the  king  from  such 

•  Biograp.  Brit.  >»  Sec  page  236.  •  Hall. 
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a  purpose,  declared  Henry^s  undoubted  title  to  tlie 
crown  of  France,  and  offered  a  considerable  snm  fVom 
the  clergy,  in  order  to  maintain  his  right. 

'  F. — "  At  the  renewed  proposal  of  the  Commons,^ 
says  the  chronicler/  **  the  abbots  sweat,  tiie  proud 
priors  frowned,  the  poor  friars  carsed,  and  the  silly 
nuns  wept" 

A.—  The  state  of  France  at  this  period  was  well  cal- 
culated to  try  the  archbishop's  experiment  with  success, 
its  throne  being  filled  by  Charles  tlie  Sixth,  a  prince  of 
considerable  merit  and  talents,  but  who  having  fallen 
into  a  state  of  phrenzy,  supposed,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  that  age,  to  have  been  the  effects  of  poison,  his 
kingdom  became  exposed  to  the  influence  of  two  vio- 
lent factions;''  the  one  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
his  brother,  and  the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  cousin-german,  who,  inheriting  the  country  of  Flan- 
ders, possessed  great  opulence,  power,  and  au^ority. 

F. — ^A  remarkable  access  of  the  king's  disorder  was 
occasioned  by  a  strange  accident  which  occurred  at  a 
masquerade.  Five  young  noblemen,  with  the  king,  ap- 
peared as  savages  linked  together,  in  a  dress  of  linen, 
to  which  fur  was  cemented  by  the  use  of  resin:  the 
secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  they  remained  undisco- 
covered.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  either  from  levity  or 
accident,  ran  a  lighted  torch  against  one  of  the  party, 
which  immediately  set  his  combustible  habit  on  fire; 
the  flame  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  rest;  but 
the  masks,  in  the  midst  of  their  torments,  crying  out, 
^  Save  the  king!  save  the  king!"  his  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  recollecting  his  person,  threw  her  rol>e8  over 
him,  and  by  wrapping  them  close,  extinguished  the  fire* 

One  of  the  masks  saved  his  life  by  leaping/into  a  cis- 

^ ^\ 

*  Hall.  ^  Monstrolet^  Le  Laboureur. 
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ifSm  ef  water;  but  the  remainiiiji:  four  were  so  diead* 
fUly  etcordfaed  diat  tiiey  soon  died.* 

A* — ^l%e  Dnkes  of  Orleans  a»d  BuigOBdyy  mo^ed 
by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  agreed  to  bury  their  Imimo- 
sities  in  obUvion^  and  swore  befote  the  altar  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  thdr  declaration ;  bat  this  solemn  pretNuration 
•eemfi^  with  one  party  at  least,  to  have  been  only  a 
cetver  to  tiie  basest  treachery.  The  Dnke  of  Orleans 
was  4lain  soon  aftw  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  mffiana 
hilred  for  the  pnirpose  **  by  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy,  who 
openly  dared  to  justify  the  assassination. 

F. — Somewhat  to  account  for,  not  to  vindicate,  this 
assassination,  it  is  stated  that  the  prc^igato  Orleans 
had  the  effrontery  to  introduce  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
into  a  cabinet,  which  he  said  was  furnished  with  por* 
traits  of  all  his  mistresses,  amongst  which  that  of  the 
DMhesls  M"  Burgundy  occupied  a  distinguished  place/ 

P. — 'We  can  liien  moiie  easily  lament,  than  wonder 
at  such  a  catastrophe. 

il.^^The  King  of  England,  perceiving  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this '  miserable  situation  of  afi^urs, 
veaohred  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France :  a 
more  chimerical  pretension  could  not  well  be  imagined-; 
for  besides  the  insuperable  objections  to  the  original 
claim  of  Edward  the  Third,,  if  female  succession  be^ 
sUlwed  the  right,  Henry  was  not  the  heir  of  that-mo^ 
narck:  indeed  the  'states  Of  Frtace  were  so  awaie  of 
its  eKtravagaace,  Hxht  they  did-  not  even  deign  to  ^ve 
it  notice.  But  Henry,  to  show  that  he  was  somewhat 
in  earnest,  smt  an  embassy,  demanding  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  possessed  by  his  ancestor.  King 
John,  and  the  French  king's  daughter  in  marriage,  with 
a  portion  of  two  millions  of  crowns.'    The  court  of 

*  Jorcnal  dtt  Urnns.      ^  L«  Laboureur.     *  Brnntome.     <■  Rymer»  toI.  9. 
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France;  alamed  at  this  exorbitant  demand,  offered  the 
princess  with  a  smaller  portion/ and  the  restitution  oJT 
the  Dochy  of  Gnienne;*  bnt  as  Henry  was  more  ambi- 
tions than  amorous,  these  conditions  were  rejected^  and 
he  prepared  to  assert  his  claim  by  force  of  arms. 

F. — The  story  of  the  Dauphin^  at  this  time  a  mere 
boy,  sending  over  to  Henry  a  box  of  tenids-balls  in 
derision^^  as  intimating  that  these  implements  of  diyer- 
sion  were  more  suited  to  his  character  than  the  pursuits 
of  war,  must  be  considered  as  the  invention  of  his- 
torians. The  French  court  being  perfectly  aware  of  its 
precarious  situation,  sought  by  eveiy  means  to  ayeit 
the  impending  danger. 

A. — Amidst  these  mighty  designs  of  Henry,  a  most 
unexpected  conspiracy,  to  proclaim  the  right  of  the 
Earl  of  Marche  to  the  crown,  was  fonned  by  the  Eail 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  that  noble- 
man, Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  which  fortu- 
nately was  crushed  in  its  infancy.*  Bat  die  e&eevffoir 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  tke  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  left  a  stmg  which  much  tended  to  exasperate  the 
subsequent  contention  of  the  rival  families.  As  these 
conspirators  had  committed  an  act  of  treason  against 
a  king  de  facto  seated  on  the  throne,  their  pardon  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected ;  but  there  was  a  trait  of  great 
magnanimity  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  who  issued  a 
general  pardon  to  his  riva],  the  Earl  of  Marche/  whom 
a  jealous  tyrant  would  have  found  means  to  implicate 
in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy. 

F.— Nor  were  the  candour,  moderation,  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  Earl  of  Marche  less  remarkable:  this 
nobleman  relied  entirely  on  the  friendship  of  the  king 

«  Rymer,  toI.  9.  ^  Ottorboorne,  Hiit.  Croyl.  Coot. 
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to  die  end  of  his  life,  without  having  the  least  cawle  to 
rqient  of  his  confidence. 

A. — ^The  extensive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Fkance 

Had  set  the  youdi  of  v^^nA  liU  on  flie: 
They  aeU  the  pastare  now,  to  bay  the  hone. 

Henry  at  length  set  sail  (August,  1415,)  from  South- 
ampton, and  arrived  at  Harfleur,  on  the  coast  of  N<Hr- 
mandy,  which  city  after  a  siege  of  five  weeks  surren- 
dered;* but  the  English  army,  reduced  by  fatigue,  sick- 
ness, and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  was  so 
enfeebled,  that  the  king  could  enter  upon  no  other 
enterprise ;  and  having  sent  away  his  transports,  which 
could  not  safely  anchor  in  an  open  road,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way  through  all  opposition  of  the 
enemy,  with  his  diminished  army,  to  Calais,  and  thence 
return  to  England. 

F. — It  seems  most  extraordinary  that  Henry  should 
prefer  encoimtering  such  an  obvious  and  imminent  peril, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  a  short  time  in  Harfleui^ 
tor  the  arrival  of  transports.  A  French  historian,^  who 
pntfesses  to  copy  a  contemporary  MS.  says,  that  he 
proposed  to  -iiaCrifice  the  possession  of  Harfleur,  pro- 
vided the  French  would  grant  a  safe  passage  for  his 
troops  through  France.  But  this  proposal  is  so  unlike 
die  conduct  of  Henry,  that  it  can  scarcely^  be  true, 
especially  as  the  French  do  not  appear  to  have  pressed 
upcm  the  town  after  its  capture. 

A. — ^The  French  now  collected  a  very  numerous 
army ;  and  as  Henry  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France, 
the  Constable  D'AIbret  sent  three  heralds  to  enquire  by 
what  road  he  meant  to  march.  "  By  that,"  replied  the 
king,  **  which  leads  straight  to  Calais;  and  if  my  enemies 

■  Moiistr^let.  ^  Le  Labonmr. 
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attempt  to  tnterdept  me,  it  wifl  be  at  thdf  perfl;  I^afll 

not  seek  them,  but  I  will  not  moTd  a  step  qaickWfOf 
slower  to  avoid  tb^m;"«  It  was  his  intentioii  to  ipass 
the  Somnie  at  the  identical  fprd  of  Blanchetaque,  ^riiim 
Edward  the  Third  bad  so  critically  escaped  from  Philip 
de  Valois;  but  he  found  it  impassable  from  stakes 
driven  into  the  river,  and  the  opposite  bknk  beiaf 
defttided  by  a  strcHig  body  of  French  troops.  Altar 
much  uneasiness,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  disdoBfur 
another  ford  near  Bfethencoor,*'  highielr  up  tlie  fiver, 
which  was  but  slightly  guarded,  and  he  there  cairiei 
his  whole  army  safely  over.  But  Henry,  though  lie 
had  thus  overcome  his  first  difficulty,  was  still  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  French  army,  which  he  soon  disco-' 
vered,  drawn  up  in  the  j^ains  of  Azincour,  or  Agincourt^ 
from  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  withoot 
an  engagement.  Henry's  situation  precisely  resembled 
that  of  Edward  the  Third  at  Crecy,  and  the  memory  of 
that  great  victory  inspired  the  English  with  hope  of  a 
similar  deliverance.  Overhearing  one  of  his  soldiers 
wishing  a  reinforcement  from  England,  Henry  ex- 
claimed, ^'  By  no  uieans ;  if  we  are  victors,  v^hy  should 
we  divide  our  glory^  with  many  others?  and  if  we  are 
defeatcMl,  are  we  not  enough  to  die?""" 

F. — A  renowned  Welsh  captain,  David  Gam,  having 
been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  French  the  night  before 
the  battle,  being  asked  by  Henry  how  many  men  he 
thought  there  might  be?  replied,  ''  Why,  Sir,  tiieie 
are  enough  to  fight,  enough  to  kill,  and  enough  to  run 
away."* 

A. — ^The  king  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground 
between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank,  and  in 
that  posture  expected  the  enemy.    In  the  morning, 

•  Monttrelet.        ^  Ibid.        •  T.  Livius.        *  Towd,  Hist  of  Wales. 
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Herny  appear^^  mounted  on  a  fine  white  chaiger,  in 
shining  armour,  and  a  crown  of  ^old  on  his  helmet/ 
adorned  with  precious  stones:  he  declared  that  every 
soldier  who  behaved  well  should  henceforth  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  entitled  to  bear  coat  armour.*"  The  French 
were  so  unwilling  to  begin  the  attack,  that  Henry,  ap- 
prehensive that  they  would  discover  the  danger  of  their 
situation,  and  withdraw  to  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion, commanded  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  About 
ten  o'clock  (25th  October,  1415,)  a  part  of  his  archers 
discharged  their  weapons,*"  which  provoked  a  general 
assault  of  the  enemy>  who  being  crowded  in  their  ranks, 
did  little  execution.  The  superiority  of  the  English 
archers  soon  became  manifest :  from  behind  their  pali- 
sadoes,'  which  they  bad  fixed  in  their  front  to  break 
the  impression  of  the  enemy,  they  discharged  a  shower 
of  arrows  with  such  transcendent  effect,  that  the  whole 
French  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  their  confined 
situation  and  ill  discipline,  became  a  scene  of  inextri- 
cable confusion,  terror,  and  dismay.  The  English  per- 
ceiving their  advantage,  rushed  forth  with  their  battle- 
axes,  and  hewed  their  enemies,  scarcely  able  to  make 
resistance,  in  piecea,  and  the  \«hole  field  was  presently 
strewed  with  the  slain. 

F. — Henry's  choice  of  exposing  his  army,  weakened 
by  sickness,  to  the  d&ngcrs  of  a  march  through  such  a 
country  as  France,  is  not  more  surprising  than  that 
the  French  should  fall  into  the  precise  error  of  their 
ancestors  at  Crecy,  by  attacking  the  English  in  a 
strong  and  concentered  position,  where  their  own  vast 
superiority  of  numbf^rs  could  be  of  no  avail,  the  very 
places  too  being  but  a  few  miles  asunder:  in  both 

•  T.  Livins.  **  Rjrmf r,  rol.  9.  «  Monatrdct. 
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cases  the  same  precipitation^  confosion^  and  vain  con- 
fidence were  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  French;  the 
isame  imprudence  in  the  English  in  placing  themselves 
in  a  desperate  situation,  with  the  same  firmness,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  courage,  and  dexterity,  in  extricating 
themselves  firom  it 

A. — Hemy's  person  was  more  than  once  in  danger: 
eighteen  French  knights  forced  their  way  to  the  banner 
of  the  king,  and  struck  him  down ;  from  this  peril  he 
was  rescued  by  the  brave  David  Gam,  and  two  other 
Welshmen,  whom  the  king  knighted  as  they  lay  bleed- 
ing to  death,*  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  beat  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  his  mace,  and  with 
another  stroke  cleaved  the  crown  of  the  king's  helmet: 
eveiy  arm  was  lifted  against  the  assaUant,  who,  aware 
of  his  danger,  cried  out,  **  I  ]ield;  I  am  Alen^on;*'^ 
but  the  exclamation  was  too  late,  the  French  prince 
being  immediately  despatched  by  the  royal  guard.  An 
unlucky  incident  somewhat  tarnished  the  glory  of  the 
day:  some  gentiemen  of  Picardy  breaking  into  the 
English  camp  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  had  taken 
the  king's  baggage,  and  killed  several  horses  and  men, 
who  were  left  to  keep  watch ;  Henry  hearing  the  alarm, 
apprehensive  of  a  fresh  attack,  and  knowing  that  his 
soldiers  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  guard  one 
army  and  fight  another,  ordered  his  prisoners  to  be 
killed ;«  but  discovering  the  truth,  he  stopped  the 
slaughter,  which  had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  common 
men,  the  nobility  being  reserved  to  pay  their  ransom. 

F. — On  the  princijde  of  self-preservation,  this 
slaughter  may  have  been  justifiable ;  but  what  an  out- 
cry would  have  been  raised  by  English  historians, 
had  a'  French  conunander  committed  the  same  severity, 

•  Powel,  Hist  of  Wales.  ^  Moiurtrelft.  •  Ibid. 
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thoagh  urged  by  the  same  necessity.  The  piHage 
however  was  not  thought  honourable,  and  its  authors 
were  punished  for  it  by  the  French  commanders/ 

A. — No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France :  seven 
princes  of  the  blood  were  slain,  and  five  taken  prisoners. 
Hie  number  of  the  French  killed  was  computed  at  ten 
thousand,  and  about  fourteen  thousand  prisoners/  The 
amount  of  the  English  force  is  variously  stated — from 
nine  to  fifteen  thousand ;  and  their  loss  is  equally  un- 
certain, some  estimating  it  as  low  as  forty,  others  at  a 
thousand.  The  Duke  of  York  was  the  chief  person 
slain,  and  thus  his  death  became  infinitely  more  honour- 
able than  his  life. 

P. — ^We  hear  nothing  of  cannon  or  musquetry  at 
Agincourt,  and  we  may  thence  fairly  deduce  that  none 
were  used  at  Crecy. 

F. — One  historian*  relates,  that  the  French  had 
engines  to  cast  stones  into  the  English  camp ;  whether 
these  were  cannon  or  other  machinery,  I  cannot 
determine. 

A. — ^The  immediate  consequences  of  these  great 
victories  were  nearly  similar :  ihstead  of  following  up 
tfieir  advantages,  the  conquerors  rather  seemed  to  relax 
flieir  efforts,  and  permitted  the  enemy  leisure  to  recover 
his  losses.  Henry  did  not  attempt  to  march  to  Paris, 
but  was  content  with  pursuing  his  original  plan  of 
reaching  Calais,  whither  he  soon  arrived  with  his  pri- 
soners, whom  he  transported  to  England.  The  monarch 
soon  following,  was  received  by  the  nation  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  of  delight  and  affection,  the  popu- 
lace at  Dover  rushing  into  the  sea,  to  bear  him  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  land."* 

•  MoBStrclet.  ^  Ibid,  •  T.  Urius.  *  Ibid. 
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F. — ^This  celebrated  battle  of  Agincoart,  howeyer 
decisive,  was  no  further  the  conquest  of  France,  than 
as  it  exposed  that  country  to  all  the  fury  of  civil  war, 
and  left  it  open  to  a  subsequent  invasion ;  for  it  was 
not  till  after  a  period  of  two  years,  that  Henry  appeared 
again  with  a  considerable  army,  invited  by  the  preva- 
lent distractions. 

A. — The  state  of  F^ranoe,  moral  as  weU  as  political, 
was  dreadful:  no  faith,  no  conddence,  no  honour.  Isa- 
beDa  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  pos- 
sessed much  influMEioe ;  she  was  a  princess  celebrated 
io  the  annals  of  fashion  as  well  as  of  gallantry ;  having 
introduced  a  new  head-dress,  a  yard  high»  and  spread- 
ing out  at  the  top  as  wide  as  a  bull's  horns,*  to  accom- 
modate which,  the  doorways  of  the  royal  palaces  were 
obliged  to  be  heightened.  This  princess  was  at  first 
the  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  having  been 
herself  imprisoned,  her  treasures  seized,  and  her  lover, 
Bois  Bourdon,  tortured  and  thrown  into  the  Seine  ^  by 
the  opposite  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  her  son, 
the  dauphin,  she  set  no  bounds  to  her  revenge  and 
animosity :  armies  were  raised,  and  a  general  scene  of 
licence,  massacre,  and  disorder,  pervaded  the  whole 
Jdngdom.*  Henry  now  advanced  into  Normandy  (1418X 
the  greater  part  of  which,  including  Rouen,  he  presently 
-subdued;'  and  with  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  power 
and  success,  thus  replied  to  the  Cardinal  des  Ursins, 
who  attempted  to  incline  him  towards  peace :  '^  Do 
jou  not  see,"  said  the  king,  "  that  God  has  led  me 
hither  as  by  the  hand ;  France  has  no  sovereign ;  I  have 
just  pretensions  to  that  kingdom ;  every  thing  here  is  in 
the  utmost  confusion ;  no  one  thinks  -of  resisting  me. 
Can  I  have  a  more  sensible  proof  that  the  Being  who 

•  VlUaret.  ^  Moniftrplet  «  StRemy.  *  Monslrdet. 
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disposes  of  empires  has  determined  to  put  the  crown 
of  France  upon  my  head?*** 

F. — ^It  woold  require  no  great  ex^tion  of  memory 
to  find  parallels  of  such  convenient  logic  in  more  recent 
times. 

A , — Henry  negotiated  with  both  parties ;  but  though 
Burgundy  and  the  queen  having  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  afficted  sovereign  carried  the  appearance  of 
legal  authority,  every  Frenchman  who  paid  any  regard 
to  the  true  interests  of  his  country  adhered  to  the 
dauphin.  From  the  enmity  of  the  contending  factions, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  facilitated  Henry's 
views  more  readily  than  he  could  have  possibly  antici- 
pated. A  simulated  reconciliation  having  taken  place 
between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin,  an 
interview  was  appointed  on  the  bridge  of  the  town  of 
Montereau;^  but  as  both  parties  had  reasonable  causes 
of  distrust,  it  was  to  be  attended  with  every  precaution 
for  mutual  safety :  rails  were  drawn  across  the  bridge, 
the  gates  on  each  side  were  guarded,  and  the  princes 
entered  into  the  intermediate  space.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  approached,  than  the  dauphin's  party  drew 
their  swords,  attacked  and  slaughtered  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  friends,  who  overcome  by  surprise, 
seem  to  have  made  no  resistance.  The  extreme  youth 
of  the  dauphin  renders  it  uncertain  whether  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  secret. 

P. — Surely  one  would  suppose  that,  for  an  interview 
between  two  parties,  with  such  well-founded  cause  of 
apprehension,  a  bridge  would  be  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  be  chosen,  as,  did  treachery  exist,  escape  was 
rendered  impossible :  but  here  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own  doctrine  and  ex-- 
ample.*" 

*  Jot.  des  Ureins.  ^  Monstrelet.  *  See  page  4255. 
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A. — ^Tbe  confusion  which  this  act  of  barbarity  ex* 
cited  opened  a  ready  path  to  the  utmost  ambition  of 
Henry.  The  queen,  exasperated  to  the  utmost,  thought 
nothing  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  France  and  of  her 
son  the  dauphin  to  gratify  her  revenge :  as  the  English 
arms  were  now  entirely  predominant^  she  condtided  with 
Henry,  in  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  famoiis  treaty 
ofTroye8*(1420):  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were, 
that  Henry  should  espouse  the  Princess  Katherine;  that 
Charles  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  King 
of  France  during  his  life ;  and  that  Henry  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  at  his  decease,  and  be  intrusted  wifli 
the  present  administration  of  the  government ;  France 
and  England  were  for  ever^  to  be  united  under  one 
king,  but  each  nation  to  retain  its  several  customs  and 
privileges. 

F. — It  is  difficult  to  say,  had  this  treaty  been  ful- 
filled in  its  full  extent,  to  which  kingdom  its  conse- 
quences would  have  been  the  most  pemicioas. 

A. — ^When  the  French  queen  introduced  her  young 
and  beautiful  daughter  for  the  first  time,  Henry  strove 
to  suppress,  but  he  could  not  conceal,  the  emotion  which 
her  charms  inspired  :*  the  wary  mother  did  not  neglect  to 
improve  the  advantage,  and  she  withdrew  her  daughter 
from  his  sight,  endeavouring  by  this  artifice  to  exact 
more  favourable  conditions  from  the  impatient  lovet*, 
and  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  such  terms  as  she  desired. 
Henry  however  was  not  so  to  be  cajoled :  ^'  I  will  have 
your  princess,"  said  he  to  Bargnndy,  ''on  my  own  terms, 
or  I  will  drive  your  king  and  you  out  of  the  kingdom." 
*'  Sir,"  replied  the  duke,  rather  dryly,  "  it  wiU  fatigue 
you  very  much  to  drive  as  both  out."'  After  the  mar- 
riage, Henry  took  possession  of  Paris,  drove  the  dauphin 

•  Rjmer,  toI  9.  ^  Ibid.  •  VUUuret  ^  MoMtrakC 
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beyond  the  Loire,  and  the  Ekiglish  contmned  their  mili- 
tary operations  with  snch  onabated  soccess,  that  they 
flioagbt  themseWes  invincible,  till  the  Dnke  of  Clarence, 
the  king^s  brother,  received  a  check  lErom  a  small  army 
of  Scotish  auxiliaries,  undea  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  at 
Bangy,  in  Anjon  (1421).*  In  this  skirmish  the  dnke  was 
slain  by  Sir  Alan  Swinton,  and  several  noblemen  taken 
prisoners.  The  action  however  led  to  no  oflier  unfavoor- 
able  result,  and  Henry's  prosperity  was  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  birth  of  a  son,  die  supposed  heir  of  both 
monarchies.  But  vain  and  transitory  was  this  elevation 
to  die  acme  of  worldly  greatness ;  Henry  was  seiaed  with 
a  sickness,  which  was  soon  found  would  be  mortal :  of 
its  nature  historians  Aittet;  some  describing  it  as  a 
dysentery,^  others  a  fever;*  but  his  chamberlain,  Peter 
Basset,  declared  it  was  a  pleurisy.' 

F. — The  French  writers*  speak  of  it  as  a  iBstula, 
sent  by  the  judgment  of  God  for  his  usuiping  the  seat 
of  the  Fr^ich  kings. 

A. — Henry  expressed  his  indifference  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  but  regretted  that  he  left  unfiniidied 
die  acquisition  of  France ;'  and  he  conjured  his  friends 
•to  continue  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  infiEmt 
8<m.  Having  applied  himself  to  his  devotions,  when  the 
iMussage  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  was  read,  ^'  Build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,''  he  interrupted  the  chaplain, 
and  declared  that  it  was  his  intention,  after  subduing 
France,  to  have  undertaken  a  crusade  against  the  infi- 
dels :'  the  same  fancy  attended  his  father  in  his  expiring 
moments.  To  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Henry  left  the  regency  of  France :  to  his  younger,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  of  England.    He  died  at  Vin- 


•  MoDfitrelet.  ^  Dcs  Ursim.         *  Walnnghjun.  '  Hall. 
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cenues/in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hU  age  and  tbc 
tenth  of  his  reign,  31st  August,  1422. 

F. — ^The  splendour  which  victory  threw  round  the 
person  of  Henry  still  adheres  to  his  memory ;  but  the 
supremacy  which  he  acquired  in  France  is  certainly  not 
altogether  attributable  to  the  power  of  his  arms.  We 
must  take  into  consideration  the  imbecility  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  and  the  unappeasable  factions  which  dis- 
tracted his  unhappy  kingdom.  Henry's  situation  some- 
what resembled  that  of  Louis  the  Eighth,  when  prince 
of  Normandy,  who,  invited  by  the  discontented  barons 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  had  nearly  taken  possession 
of  .'the  English  crown:  the  comparison  however  will 
never  be  welcome  to  English  feelings  and  prejudices. 

A. — Henry  the  Fifth  possessed  an  elegant  person, 
being  of  a  tall  and  majestic  stature,  though  somewhat 
too  slender:'*  his  hair  was  daik,  his  eyes  black  and 
lively,  and  his  countenance  engaging :  he  was  remark- 
ably swift  and  strong,  and  excelled  in  all  martial  exer- 
cises :  he  loved  music,  and  even  performed  on.  the 
organ.e  One  of  his  panegyrists  remarks,  that  he  never 
shrunk  at  a  wound,  tnmed  away  his  nose  at  an  ill 
scent,  or  closed  his  eyes  against  smoke  or  dust.**  To 
speak  of  his  courage  would  be  superfluous.  The  so- 
lidity of  his  genius  was  evinced  by  his  judicious  im- 
provement of  the  dissensions  in  France  to  promote  his 
own  aggrandizement. 

P. — ^We  naturally  compare  him  with  his  great  grand- 
father, Edward  the  Third,  the  conqueror  of  Crecy,  to 
whom  he  appears  in  no  point  inferior. 

A. — Henry  was  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate 
brother,  and  a  bountiful  master;  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  success  gave  a  slight  tincture  of  severity, 
perhaps  we  might  call  it  of  arrogance,  to  his  character. 

•  T.  Liviui.  ^  T.  de  Elmbun.  •  Ibid.  '  Hall. 
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F. — A  remarkable  trait  of  this  quality  is  to  be  found 
in  an  anecdote  relative  to  his  deportment  towards 
L'Isle  Adam,  a  French  general  of  high  rank  and  repn- 
tatkm.  That  officer  baring  appeared  before  him  in  a 
very  plain  dress,  he  said,  partly  in  raillery,  ''How, 
L'Isle  Adam,  is  this  the  garb  of  a  marshal  of  France  ?'' 
To  which  the  marshal  simply  replied,  that  it  had  been 
made  to  wear  in  the  boat  which  brought  him  down  the 
Seine.  This  answer,  probably  from  the  mode  of  its 
dieliyery,  happened  to  displease;  and  Henry  replied, 
**  You  are  too  rude  in  your  behayiour,  sir :  how  dare 
you  l^ok  on  a  prince  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to 
him  V  **  Sir,"  rejoined  the  marshal,  **  it  is  the  fashion 
of  my  country;  where  if  any  one  speak  to  another, 
though  the  greatest  on  earth,  with  a  downcast  look, 
we  think  him  conscious  of  some  baseness  or  guilt" 
''Your  customs,"  said  the  king,  "are  very  different 
firom  our?."* 

A. — ^The  body  of  Henry  was  embalmed,  and  taken 
to  Paris ;  it  was  then  carried  to  Rouen,  with  a  ceremony 
of  unequalled  sumptuousness  and  expense  ;**  it  was  next 
brought  over  to  England,  and  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey :  a  recumbent  statue  was  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
with  a  head  of  silver, 'which  was  stolen  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  domestic  history  of  this  reign 
is  altogether  swallowed  up  in  the  blaze  of  foreign  con- 
quest, which  kept  the  English  nation  in  a  frenzy  of  joy, 
and  completely  silenced  all  complaints  respecting 
Henry's  defective  title. 

F. — Professing  no  great  affection  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  conquerors,  it  is  doing  this  valorous  prince  no  in- 
justice to  observe,  that  his  victories  were  obtained  at 
an  immense  sacrifice.    The  country  was  so  depopulated 

•  MoDttreleL  ^  T.  de  Elmham. 
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that  it  became  necessieury  to  choose  sheriffis  for  four 
years^  because,  says  the  record, '' by  wars  alid  pestiknoe 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  numb^  of  men  of  substance 
remaining  to  discharge  the  office  from  year  to  year^** 
anid  the  prospect  of  England's  losing  its  independeiioe 
at  length  alanned  eyen  parliament :  petitions  were  pre- 
sented entreating  the  king  to  return,,  and  acts  weie 
passed,  as  in  the  days  of  Ed¥rard  the  Third,  declara- 
tory that  no  service  was  due  to  the  Inonarch  as  king  of 
France;^  but  Henry  was  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
Ids  ambition,  and  paid  so  littie  regard  to  these  remon- 
strances and  to  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  answer  whidi 
Shakspeare  puts  into  his  mouth,  in  reply  to  the  dau- 
phin's message,  might  be  very  near  the  truth : 

We  iie?er  rallied  this  poor  seat  of  England : 
Bat  tell  tbe  daaphin,  I  will  keep  my  state. 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatneaS} 
When  1  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France. 

The  calamities  inflicted  upon  unfortunate  France  were 
truly  deplorable.  If  gloiy  therefore  arise  from  the 
gratificationT  of  selfishness,  with  a  total  disregard  to 
concomitant  misery,  I  prefer  giving  the  palm  of  merit 
to  a  cotemporary  of  Henry's,  the  charitable  Bichard 
Whittington. 

P. — "  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  great  London."  The 
bounty  of  this  worthy  citizen  is  yet  felt  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  renovated  college,  which  graces  with  singu- 
lar effect  the  great  northern  approach  to  the  metropolis. 
The  name  of  Whittington  has  obtained,  by  his  benevo- 
lence and  the  fame  of  his  celebrated  cat,  a  wider  spread 
than  even  that  of  the  so-called  conqueror  of  France ; 
but  how  tbe  story  of  this  renowned  quadruped  origi- 
nated I  could  never  satisfactorily  ascertain. 

•  Stat.  9  Hen.  V.  ^  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  2. 
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F. — YoQ  are  precisdy  then  in  the  suae  condition 
as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  once  proposed  a 
oonsnltation  on  the  snbject  of  *  Whittington  and  his 
cat;**  bnt  the  story  getting  wind>  it  was  seised  upon  by 
JPoota,  who  introduced  it  with  laughable  effect  in  his 
farce  of  the  *  Nabob/  and  the  discussion  was  postponed. 
That  the  parentage  of  Whittington  was  not  so  humble 
as  the  story  implies,  may  be  inferred  firom  a  clause  in 
the  instrument  of  the  endowment  of  his  college,  in 
which  masses  are  ordered  to  be  performed  for  the  souls 
of  lus  parents.  Sir  William  Whittington,  knight,  and 
Joan,  his  wife.^  The  wealth  of  Whittington,  which 
was  great,  was  nobly  employed  in  erecting  various 
useftd  woiks  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  a  schedule 
to  his  will,  he  exhibited  a  singular  trait  of  kindness  of 
lieart,  by  directing  his  executors,  that  if  they  found 
any  of  his  debtors  not  well  worth  three  times  as  much 
as  they  owed  him,  they  should  cancel  the  engagement. 

A. — Henry's  ambition  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
lasting  memorial  in  the  noble  foundation  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  which  was  endowed  by  Henry  Chichele, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a  warden  and  forty  fel- 
lows, to  put  up  incessant  prayers  for  the  souls  of  all 
those  that  had  fallen  in  the  French  war,  and  indeed  for 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful,*  thence  called  Collegium 
Omnium  Animarum. 

P. — It  is  purely  hard  upon  the  poor  souls,  that  they 
have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  benefit  to  be  reaped 
from  such  an  institution. 

A, — In  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  the  unhappy  life  of  King  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France  was  terminated  by  the  same  malady  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  reason,**  and  exposed  him 

■  Walpole's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  251.  ^  Stow,  Survey. 

'  Dnck*!  Life  of  Archb.  Chichele.  '  Jnr.  des  Uruns. 
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to  every  injury  of  fortone.  The  disorder  which  afficted 
Charles  was  however  the  occasion  of  an  invention, 
which  has  produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  society 
throughout  Europe^  the  game  of  cards^  contrived^  it  is 
believed,  by  Jaquemin  Ghringonneur,  a  painter  of  PaiiSi 
for  the  diversion  of  the  royal  maniac  in  bis  lucid  inter- 
vals. Cards  were  originally  high  in  price,  and  they 
were  speedily  introduced  into  England.  Though  some- 
times the  amusement  which  they  afford  may  have  de- 
served censure,  as  stimulating  to  the  excesses  of  gam- 
bling and  as  destructive  of  time,  which  indeed  might, 
but  seldom  would  be,  better  employed,  yet  they  will 
ever  obtain  the  blessings  of  the  unoccupied,  the 
poured,  and  the  sick.  In  spite  of  the  progress  of 
finement»  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  no  embel- 
lishment has  been  added,  and  little  change  made,  in 
the  figures  of  these  favourite  instruments  of  universal 
diversion.* 

«  Andrewi*  Hiitory  of  Great  Britab. 
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DISSERTATION  X. 
Section  III. 

Hknrt  VI.    ...    .    A.D.  1422. 

F. — ^Thb  infant  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  the  age  of  nine 
jnonthsy  ascended  the  throne  of  England ;  the  yoongest 
Bovereign  in  our  annals,  but  not  too  yoimg  to  be  the 
-Bubject  of  flattery :  even  in  his  mother's  lap  he  heard, 
before  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
Bpeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  thank  Grod  for 
giying  the  reakn  **  so  toward  a  prince  and  sovereign  a 
governor."* 

A. — But  parliament,  though  thus  com^aisant  in 
words,  was  not  indisposed  to  show  some  authority  in 
deeds ;  and  it  proceeded  to  exercise  a  power  which  it 
had  not  previously  exhibited :  it  reversed  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  late  king's  will,  by  appointing  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  his  absence  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  protector,^  not  regent  of  the  kingdom,  a 
title  which  parliament  supposed  to  imply  less  authority; 
and  it  named  a  council,  without  whose  advice  no  im- 
portant measure  should  be  determined:*  die  person 
and  education  of  the  young  monarch  it  intrusted  to  the 
c^are  of  Henry  Beaufort,  aUerwards  cardinal,  the  legiti- 
mated son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Swynford. 

F. — But  though  we  assert  parliament  to  have  made 
these  arrangementi^  we  must  restrict  the  term  to  the 
House .  of  Peers,  as  the  Commons  would  not  have 
presumed,  or  indeed  have  been  permitted,  at  this  period 

•  Fabian's  Chron.  ^  Rymer,  toL  10.  •  Cotton'f  Abridgment. 
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to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  a  protector,  farther  than  by 
a  bare  assent 

A. — ^The  two  broad  lines  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  are  the  gradual  loss  of  the  French  provinces  tiU 
the  year  1450,  and  thence  the  civil  wars  between  flie 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  till  its  termination 
in  1461.  At  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  two-thirds 
of  France,  together  with  Paris,  were  in  possession  of 
the  English ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  equaUed  the  late  monarch  in  wisdom  and  valour, 
and  surpassed  him  in  temper  and  clemency,  promised 
a  long  continuance  of  their  superiority,  as  the  indolence* 
of  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  seemed  to  piedad^ 
any  very  strenuous  effMrt  fiyr  die  recovery  of  his  king- 
d<Hn :  indeed  Ae  Duke  of  Bedford  so  well  improved  his 
advantages  by  various  successful  sieges,^  and  especially 
by  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  French  with  great  slaughter 
before  the  walls  of  Vemeuil,  (August  27th,  1424),  that 
all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire  remained  in  his 
possession. 

F. — ^The  battle  of  Vemeuil  having  been  well  con- 
tested* by  the  French,  was  at  least  as  honourable  a 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford as  that  of  Agincourt  to  Henry  the  Fifth ;  yet  by 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  it  is  totally  forgotten  by  all  but 
antiquaries. 

A. — ^Bedford,  to  secure  Ae  neutrality  of  Scotland, 
the  troops  of  which  nation  in  the  pay  of  France  gave 
much  annoyance  to  the  English,  n^^tiated  with  their 
monarch,  James  the  First,  so  long  unjustly  detained  a 
prisoner;  and  the  price  of  his  release  was  stipulated 

at  forty  thousand  pounds.^    Bedford  also  endeavoured 

■    iw^^— — .^—     ■     I  I  — ^^—  ■      III        ■ ' 
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to  connect  the  interests,  or  at  least  the  affections,  of 
James  with  England,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  cousin  to  the 
king.  This  circumstance  is  scarcely  memorable,  except 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  James  adhered  to  his  engage- 
ments. This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
accomplished  of  the  Scotish  kings :  an  universal  scholar, 
an  excellent  poet,  and  an  exquisite  musician ;  one  of 
his  works  is  stUl  preserved,  ''  The  King^s  Quair/'  or 
book,  from  the  French  cakier ;  it  exhibits  both  tender- 
ness and  elegance,  but  the  style  is  too  obsolete  to  afford 
much  pleasure  to  a  modem  ear. 

P. — ^Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss  the  royal 
bard  without  a  specimen  of  his  craft. 

A. — ^  The  King's  Quair*  is  divided  into  six  cantos, 
and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety*seven  stanzas 
of  seven  lines  each,  written  in  honour  of  his  mistress. 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort  One  May  morning,  as  James 
was  looking  down  from  the  window  of  his  prison  in 
Windsor  Castle  into  the  garden  below,  listening  to  the 
songs  of  nightingales,  and  wondering  what  the  passion 
of  love  could  be,  which  he  had  never  felt,  he  thus 
rdates  his  sensations : 

And  therewitii  keit  I  doon  myne  eye  ageyne, 
Qnhsre  ts  I  nw  walkyage  onder  tlie  towre 

Fun  lecrellye,  new  camyn  her  to  pleyne. 
The  fidreat  or  tlie  fireilieit  yoangi  floure 
lliat  er'r  I  nwe,  methonght  beftire  tiiit  houre; 

For  qnhich  aodaine  abate,  anon  aiterte 

Tbe  blnde  of  al  my  body  to  my  herte. 

F. — James  had  a  poetical  companion  in  his  capti- 
vity, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  who  had  acquired  so 
great  a  proficiency  in  the  English  language  by  his  long 
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i«ridence  in  fliis  country,  that  he  wrote  seyeral  smaB 
poem£{,  which,  though  some  have  been  preserved/  I  will 
not  afflict  you  with  a  specimen. 

A. — ^Two  pieces  of  ancient  Scotish  poetry, ''  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,"  containing  a  ludicrous  description 
of  a  country  wedding  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  began 
with  music  and  dancing,,  and  ended  .  in  a  fray ;  and 
''  Peblis  at  the  Play,"  describing  the  adventures  of  a 
company  of  country  people  who  went  to  Peebles  ta 
see  the  annual  games  in  that  place;  have  been  attri- 
buted to  James  the  First,  by  Tjrtler,  Pinkerton,  and 
other  critics ;  but  the  accurate  Lord  Hailes  has  disco- 
vered allusions  in  both  pieces  to  acts  of  parliament 
passed  fifty  years  later;  besides,  James  educated  from 
early  youth  in  England,  could  scarcely  possess  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  vulgar  in  Scotland,  which  these  poems  evince. 
If  they  must  be  attributed  to  a  royal  pen,  James  the 
Fifth  is  more  likely  to  be  their  author :  as  his  two  authen- 
tic ballads,  ''  The  Gaberiunzie  Han,"  and  the  ''  Jollie 
Beggar,"  said  to  be  founded  on  his  own  adventures,  are 
remarkable  for  their  humour  and  acquaintance  with  low 
life ;  the  style  of  the  ballads  however  is  so  much  more 
modem  than  '^  The  King's  Quair,"  that  in  all  probabUity 
the  two  poems  in  question  are  of  an  intermediate  date, 
and  the  production  of  a  bard  of  humbler  fortunes. 

F. — It  has  been  asserted  that  Scotland  owes  her 
national  melodies  to  James  the  First,  but  their  date 
seems  of  greater  antiquity. 

A. — ^The  condition  of  the  King  of  France  after  the 
battle  of  Vemeuil  appeared  almost  desperate :  he  had 
lost  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  had  no  resources  for 
recruiting  it ;  he  was  reduced  to  so  great  poverty,  that 


■  Rition,  Anrient  Song*,  Disert. 
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a  leg  of  miittoii  and  a  couple  of  fowls^  were  the  utmost 
fare  which  the  royal  table  coald  afford;  his  spirits 
however  remained  unabated^  and  with  genuine  French 
frivolity,  during  all  his  distresses  he  contrived  to  have 
fStes  uid  balls;  and  having  asked  the  opinion  of  an 
old  officer  concerning  the  preparations  made  for  one  of 
these  entertainments,  the  veteran  replied, ''  My  opinion 
is,  that  no  kingdom  was  ever  lost  so  merrily."^ 

F. — ^The  extrication  of  Charles  from  this  deplorable 
state  of  his  affairs  presents  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary incidents  in  history. 

A, — It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  great  ally  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though  excited  by  the 
highest  animosity  against  the  French  king  on  account 
of  his  father's  assassination,  must  yet  view  with  consi- 
derable jealousy  the  success  of  thd  English  arms ;  at 
this  juncture,  a  quarrel  unseasonably  arising  between 
this  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  precluded  their 
further  progress.  The  Countess  of  Hainault  and  Hol- 
land,* already  having  a  husband,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
the  kinsman  of  Burgundy,  a  weak  and  foolish  youth, 
whom  she  despised,  imprudently  contracted  a  marriage 
with  Gloucester,  who,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  do- 
mains of  this  lady,  kindled  a  sharp  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  diverted  a  part  of  the  English  forces 
from  their  proper  business  of  subduing  France.^  But 
nothing  shows  in  a  fairer  light  the  talents  of  the  regent 
Duke  of  Bedford,  than  that  with  this  disadvantage  he 
not  only  retained  whatever  the  English  had  previously 
possessed  in  France,  but  prepared  to  undertake  an 
enterprize,  the  siege  of  Orleans,  which,  if  successful, 
would  probably  have  proved  the  final  conquest  of  that 
kingdom. 

•  VUlaret.  ^  Ibid.  «  Monstrclct.  '*  Ibid. 
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F. — ^In  looking  at  a  map  of  France,  we  peroeire 

« 

that  the  city  of  Orleans,  placed  nearly  in  its  centre, 
divided  the  provinces  held  by  die  contending  parties, 
and  opened  an  easy  entrance  to  eidier:  the  impiNrtance 
of  the  possession  of  such  a  place  was  evident,  and 
excited  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 

A. — Charles  threw  into  the  city  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced garrison.  Bedford  did  not  command  the  siege 
in  person,  but  sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  invest  the 
place  with  an  army  ^f  ten  thousand  men.* 

F. — ^It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  siege  cannon  were 
first  found  to  be  of  4diy  considerable  service;  but  the 
art  of  engineering  was  still  so  imperfect,  that  the  Eng- 
lish generals  trusted  more  to  the  effects  of  famine  than 
force. 

A. — The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  a  short  time 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  (1428V  Ad  he  was  viewing  the 
enemy  from  a  tower:  he  was  Ae  first  English  gentle- 
man who  perished  by  a  great  shot.  The  command 
devcdved  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  and  both  parties  b^;an 
to  feel  the  want  of  provisions.  There  was  a  trivial 
encounter,  called  the  battle  of  Herrings,  in  which  a 
convoy  for  the  supply  of  the  English  army  with  that 
fish  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  French,  but  without 
success.  Sir  John  Fastolfe  beating  them  back  with  much 
spirit.*"  Numberless  feats  of  valour  were  performed 
before  the  town  by  both  parties,  but  the  besieged  be- 
came evidently  straightened  for  food,  and  their  sur- 
render was  daily  expected.  Charles,  in  despair,  had 
already  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  firom  Chinon, 
where  the  French  court  then  resided,  and  defending 
himself  in  Languedoc ;  but  his  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou, 
vehemently  opposed  this  measure,  which  she  foresaw 

■  MoDStrelet  ^  Ibid.    Hall.  ^  MoDstrclet.    HalL 
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woold  diBGourage  his  partizans^  and  afford  them  an 
excuse  for  deserting  a  prince,  who  would  thus  seem  to 
have  deserted  himself. 

F. — ^In  this  patriotic  feding  she  was  singularly 
Mconded  by  Agnes  Sorel,  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  the  mistress  of  Charles,  who  lived  at  court  in  a 
very  unusual  state  of  amity  with  the  queen.  Agnes 
now  threatened  to  leave  her  royal  admirer  if  he  acted 
with  pusillanimity,  and  to  seek  a  new  lover  in  the 
English  camp :  ''  For  there,"'  said  she,  **  are  men  who 
could  gain  kingdoms,  and  who  deserve  the  fairest 
women.'''  The  gallant  Francis  the  First  was  so 
stricken  with  her  patriotism,  that  on  seeing  her  portrait 
he  produced  the  following  quatrain : 

Gentille  Agn^s,  phis  d'honnenr  ta  merite. 

La  OHue  etant  de  Fruioe  reoooTrer ; 

Que  ce  que  pent  dedans  an  doitre  ouvrer 
QoM  nooain,  on  bien  dirot  hcrmite. 

P. — ^What  was  the  ultimate  figUe  of  this  celebrated 
female  1 

F. — ^Agnes,  after  living  five  years  in  the  service  of 
the  queen,  retired  from  court  to  the  Chateau  de  Beauie 
mar  Home,  near  Paris,  given  to  her  for  life  by  Charles. 
It  was  said  that  the  affection  with  which  she  inspired 
the  king  was  as  much  owing  to  her  gaiety  of  temper, 
pleasing  manners,  and  agreeable  conversation,  as  to 
her  personal  charms ;  though  she  was  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  called  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  Queen  of 
Beauty.  Twenty  years  after  this  period,  paying  a  visit 
to  tiie  king,  tm  the  purpose  of  disclosing  a  plot  for 
delivering  him  up  to  the  English,  at  which  he  only 
laughed,  Agnes  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which 
proved  mortal.    She  became  very  penitent,  and  re- 

■  Brantomc.    Villarct. 
T  2 
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ceived  absolation ;  after  which,  giving  a  loud  ahfiek, 
and  calling  on  the  mercy  of  God,  she  expired.* 

A, — In  the  present  state  of  Charles's  vacillatioDy 
despondency,  and  distress,  relief  was  brought  to  the 
voluptuous  monarch  by  a  female  of  a  very  different 
description,  JToan  of  Arc,  the  renowned  Maid  of 
Orleans. 

F. — Joan  is  one  of  the  immortals  whose  name  and 
fame  have  been  universally  recognized,  and  can  never 
die,  though  she  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  poets 
who  have  celebrated  her  exploits :  Chapelain  has  been 
the  constant  butt  of  the  French  wits,  and  has  entailed 
more  ridictde  upon  her  memory  by  his  ill-executed 
heroic  measure,  than  even  the  scandalous  but  spirited 

# 

burlesque  of  another  French  author;  nor  have  the 
verses  of  the  present  laureat  of  England  tended  much 
to  exalt  her  reputation  by  the  graces  of  poetry. 

A. — Her  story  is  more  interesting  in  the  plain  prose 
of  Monstrelet,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  relates  that  he  had  seen  Joan  in  person, 
and  whose  cautious  narrative  carries  every  appearance 
of  truth.  Joan  d'Arc,  the  most  singular  of  historical 
phaenomena,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Domremy,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine.  In  the  service  of  a  widow, 
who  kept  a  small  inn  at  Nenfchatel,  she  acted*  as 
hostler,  and  rode  the  horses  to  water;  she  was  parti- 
cularly dexterous  in  mounting  on  the  backs  of  thiese 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  that  with  which  Dulcinea 
so  much  surprised  Sancho  Pan^a:  her  conduct  was 
irreproachable,  and  she  was  robust,  active,  and  intre- 
pid. Her  imagination  becoming  inflamed  by  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  France,  and  of  its  youthful  sove- 
reign, she  dreamed  that  she  had  interviews  with  St. 
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Margaret,  St.  Catherine,  and  St  Michael,  Mrho  com- 
Bianded  her  m  the  name  of  God  to  go  and  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  ocmdnct  Charles  to  be  crowned 
at  Bheims/ 

P. — ^Is  it  probable  that  Joan  was  the  tool  of  some 
crafty  politician,  or  was  she  actuated  solely  by  her 
enthusiasm  T 

A. — In  this  stage  of  the  business,  solely  by  enthu- 
siasm, which  was  in  its  origin  virtuous,  and  became  In 
its  progress  sublime.  She  applied  to  Baudricourt,  the 
governor  of  Vaucouleur,  and  revealed  to  him  her  inspi- 
rations, and  conjured  him  not  to  neglect  the  voice  of 
God,  which  spoke  through  her.  This  officer  for  some 
time  treated  her  with  neglect,  but  at  length  prevailed 
on  by  repeated  importunities,  he  sent  her  to  the  king  at 
Ghinon,  to  whom,  when  introduced,  she  said,  ^'  Grentle 
dauphin,  my  name  is  Joan  the  Maid;  the  King  of 
Heaven  hath  sent  me  to  your  assistance ;  if  you  please 
to  give  me  troops,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  and  the  force 
of  arms,  I  will  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  conduct 
you  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  spite  of  all  your 
enemies.^ 

F. — ^Whether  the  king  and  his  officers  believed  In 
the  divinity  of  her  mission,  or  whether  it  were  from 
policy  that  they  entered  into  the  artifice,  seeing  the 
advantage  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  instrument^  is 
uncertain ;  but  the  vulgar  most  certainly  believed  in  the 
truth  of  her  inspiration,  and  that  was  enough. 

P. — In  a  crisis  of  such  excitation,  tlie  intellect  of 
the  ''  great  vulgar  and  the  small"  were  much  upon  a 
level. 

A. — It  is  pretended  that  Joan,  on  her  admission  to 
the  king,  pointed  him  out  at  once  from  the  rest  of  hi3 

*  Villaret,  lofbrmations  contenues  dans  Ics  deux  Frocks  de  la  Pucellc. 
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courtiers^  though  attired  with  equal  plainness ;  bat  as 
she  might  have  seen  his  effigy  on  the  coin^  this  sagacity 
conld  scarcely  be  considered  as  snpcmatoral ;  bat  she 
revealed  to  him,  it  is  said,  a  secret*  which  was  anknown 
to  all  the  world  beside  herself.  The  natare  of  this 
secret  has  been  much  canvassed:  a  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  says  that  it  was  a  prayer  offered  op 
mentally  by  the  French  king,  but  not  uttered.  She  also 
demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her  future  victories, 
a  particular  sword,  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of 
Fierbois,  and  which  she  described  by  its  marks,  and 
the  place  in  which  it  had  long  lain  neglected.  Grave 
and  learned  divines  were  ordered  to  examine  Joan's 
mission,  and  they  pronounced  it  sacred.  Her  requests 
were  now  granted:  she  was  armed  cap-i-pH,  and 
mounted  on  horseback :  her  dexterity  in  managing  her 
steed,  though  the  consequence  of  her  former  occupa- 
tion, attracted  universal  admiration.  Previous  to  her 
attempting  any  exploit,  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
young  English  monarch,  commanding  him  to  vndidraw 
his  forces  from  France,  and  threatening  his  destruction 
iu  case  of  refusal.  She  concluded  with,  '^  Hear  this 
advice  from  God  and  the  Virgin.^" 

F. — Such  an  epistle,  in  that  age,  was  calculated  lo 
produce  alarm;  for  though  tlic  English  affected  to 
speak  with  derision  of  the  maid,  they  felt  their  ima- 
gination subdued  with  the  expectation  of  some  awful 
and  preternatural  event  which  was  about  to  befal 
them.* 

A. — ^The  first  essay  of  Joan  was  to  enter  Orlean.s, 
which  she  effected  without  opposition,  at  the  head  of  a 
convoy,'  displaying  a  consecrated  standard,  on  which 
was  represented  the  supreme  Being  surrounded  vnth 

•  Villarct.  »» Ibid.  •  Rymcr,  vol.  10.  *  Monslrelct. 
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Jfetirs  de  hfs.  She  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  as 
a  oelestial  deliverer.  With  admirable  good  sense, 
discovering  the  saperior  merits  of  Danois,  die  bastard 
of  Orleans,  a  celebrated  captain,  she  wisely  adhered 
to  his  instructions;  and  by  constantly  harassing  die 
English,  and  beating  np  their  intrenohments  in  various 
desperate  attacks,  in  all  which  she  displajFcd  the  most 
heroic  courage,  Joan  in  a  few  weeks  compelled  the 
Eari  of  Suffolk  and  his  army  to  raise  die  siege,  having 
sustained  the  loss  of  si:&  thousand  men.* 

P. — ^This  was  the  first  half  of  the  maid's  promise  to 
Charles;  the  crowning  him  at  Rheims  was  the  second. 

A. — Such  a  proposal  would,  a  few  weeks  before, 
have  appeared  like  madness;  but  Joan  now  insisted 
on  its  fulfilment.  Though  Rheims  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  Charles  set  out,  and  scarcely  perceived 
that  he  was  in  a  hostile  country :  that  and  every  other 
town  sent  him  its  keys  at  his  approach.  His  coronation 
was  speedily  performed,  and  he  was  consecrated  with 
some  of  the  holy  oil  which  a  pigeon  brought  from 
heaven  to  Clovis  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Joan  stood  by  the  side  of  the  king 
in  complete  armour.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was . 
over,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees  with  con- 
gratulating joy,  and  entreated  his  permission  to  return 
to  a  private  station.^ 

F. — ^The  request,  if  sincere,  does  infinite  credit  to 
her  understanding:  the  gratification  of  that  moment 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  exquisite  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being. 

p. — Of  what  age  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ? 

F. — It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute:  some  authoi 
assert  that  she  was  twenty-seven ;  but  from  her  answer.. 
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delivered  before  her  judges,  it  would  appear  that  she 
was  bom  in  1411,  and  consequently  was  now  but  nine- 
teen^ an  age  incomparably  more  interesting. 

A. — ^The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  brought  to  the 
standard  of  Charles  thousands  of  his  late  dispirited 
subjects;  many  towns  immediately  declared  for  him; 
and  the  English,  who  had  suffered  in  various  actions, 
at  that  of  Jergeau,  where  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  taken 
prisoner,*  and  that  of  Patay,  where  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,**  seemed  now  to  be  totally 
reversed,  both  in  character  as  well  as  in  situation. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  astonished  at  the  change,  attri- 
buted it  to  a  supernatural  and  diabolical  power.  A 
fragment  of  his  letter  to  the  king  and  council  is  a  real 
curiosity : 

/  ''  And  all  things  there  prospered  for  yon,  till  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  taken  in  hand  God  knoweth 
by  what  advice ;  at  the  which  time,  after  the  adventure 
fallen  to  the  person  of  my  cousin  of  Salisbury,  whom  God 
assoile,  there  fell  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  seemeth,  a 
great  stroke  upon  your  people,  caused  in  great  part,  as 
I  (rowe,  of  sad  beleve,  and  of  unleveful  doubt,  that  they 
had  of  a  disciple  and  limbe  of  the  fiende  called  the 
Pucelle,  that  used  false  enchantments  and  sorcerie; 
the  which  stroke  and  discomfiture  not  only  lessed  in 
great  part  the  number  of  your  people  then,  but  as  well 
withdrew  the  courage  of  the  remnant  in  marvellous 
wise.' 


Wc 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence 
and  vigilance  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture;  he  still 
retained  Paris  in  its  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to 
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revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  tliat  part  of  the  French 
nation  which  still  adhered  to  Henry,  by  having  the 
yonng  monarch  crowned  at  Paris  (1430)/  a  vain,  uBr 
meaning,  and  insipid  ceremony,  from  which  no  advan- 
tage was  derived.  The  English  troops,  not  only  abroad 
bnt  at  home,  became  so  overwhelmed  with  apprehen- 
si<m  of  the  supernatural  prowess  of  Joan,  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  put  forth  to  seize  such  as  had  deserted 
and  concealed  themselves  for  fear  of  the  maid.^ 

F. — From  the  effect  of  this  panic  the  English  army 
never  recovered,  when  even  the  cause  had  ceased,  by 
the  capture  of  Joan  herself  in  a  skirmish. 

A. — ^The  Count  Dunois,  sensible  of  the  importance 
which  might  still  be  derived  from  her  presence  in  the 
army,  exhorted  her  to  persevere  till  she  had  accom- 
plished all  her  promises,  and  expelled  the  English 
entirely  out  of  France;  in  consequence  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  town  of  Compeign,  then  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  next  day  (May  25th,  1430), 
beading  a  sally  upon  the  enemy,  she  was  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  after  exerting  the  utmost  valour; 
wh^i  having  nearly  reached  the  gate  of  the  town,  an 
English  archer  pursued  her,  and  pulled  her  from  her 
horse.* 

F. — ^The  governor  of  Compeign,  Flavi,  has  been  ac- 
cused, I  believe  unjustly,  of  closing  the  barriers  against 
her :  no  complaint  of  Joan  appears  in  the  process,  of  such 
treachery,  which  had  it  been  committed,  conld  scarcely 
have  been  passed  over. 

A. — ^The  joy  of  the  English  was  as  great  as  if  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Joan  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  Ligni, 
from  whom  the  Duke  of  Bedford  purchased  the  captive 

•  Rymer,  vol.  10.  ^  ftid.  •  ViUaret. 
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for  ten  thofogand  pounds,  and  a  pension  of  three  \asb- 
dred  pounds*  a  year  to  the  bastard  of  Vendome,  tt^ 
whom  she  surrendered.  Joan  was  now  conducted  ta 
Rouen,  where,  loaded  with  irons,  she  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  preparatory  to  a  trial.  But  as  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  treated  otherwise  than  as- 
a  prisoner  of  war,  it  became  necessary  to  interest  Am* 
clergy  in  the  cause,  and  an  ecclesiastical  commisttoir 
was  formed,  to  try  the  heroine  on  a  chai^  of  soicery, 
inpiety,  idolatry,  and  magic.^ 

P. — ^Did  the  court  of  France  employ  no  means  t» 
save  her  from  the  too  probable  consequences  of  her 
situation  ? 

A. — From  die  moment  of  her  captivity,  the  unfortn* 
nate  maid  seems  to  have  been  totally  forgotten  no 
sum  was  offered  for  her  ransom ;  no  attempt  made  to 
alleviate  the  rigour  of  her  confinem^it ;  no  notice  taken 
of  her  trial  and  execution.  It  has  been  said,®  but  pro- 
bably without  truth,  that  Agnes  Sorel,  jealous  of  the 
liberator  of  the  king,  and  fearful  of  die  ascendancy 
which  Joan  might  obtain  over  him,  much  contributed 
to  this  culpable  indifference  of  Charles,  who,  without 
an  effort,  left  the  heroic  restorer  of  his  kingdom  to 
perish. 

P. — So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  monarchs ! 

A. — ^The  judges  who  formed  the  ecclesiastical  court 
were  all,  except  Cardinal  Beaufort,  F^nchmen  in  die 
English  interest;  and  a  most  extraordinary  trial  en- 
sued. Joan  frcquendy  exhibited  in  her  answers  a  wis- 
dom superior  to  the  age :  harassed  with  a  variety  of 
the  most  ridiculous  questions,  she  never  lost  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  or  betrayed  any  sjrmptoms  of  weakness: 
hor  endiusiasm  was  doubtless  sincere;   she  asserted 
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that  sho  frequently  h^ard  a  voice  from  heayen,  and  in 
the  place  where  she  heard  it,  she  saw  also  a  lights 
which  she  mistook  for  an  angel.  Being  asked  whether 
she  had  ever  seen  any  fairies?  she  answered  no;  but 
that  one  of  her  godmottiers  pretended  to  have  seen 
some  at  the  Fahry  Tree  of  Domremy,  bat  that  she  her* 
fldf  did  not  believe  the  report.  Sometimes  her  judges 
asked  her  different  questions  altogether :  ''  One  after 
the  other,  gentlemen^  if  you  please/'  observed  Joan. 
When  she  desired  to  be  eased  of  her  diains,  it  was 
objected  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  escape  by  throw- 
ing herself  from  a  tower;  she  confessed  the  fact  and 
maintained  the  justice  of  her  intention.  Being  asked 
why  she  carried  the  standard  consecrated  by  magical 
enchantment  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims  T 
she  nobly  answered^  that  those  who  shared  the  danger 
were  entitled  to  share  the  glory.*  A  learned  doctor 
having  enquired  whether  St.  Michael^  when  he  appeared 
to  her,  were  clothed  or  naked  T  she  replied,  that  God 
had  power  to  clothe  his  saints  in  what  manner  he 
pleased.  Being  pressed  upon  the  subject  of  her  reve- 
lations, she  declared  that,  if  the  church  rejected  them, 
she  was  willing  to  believe  Ae  possibility  of  her  having 
been  deceived.  In  the  end  she  was  condemned  for  all 
ttie  crimes  of  which  sho  had  been  accused,  aggravated 
by  that  of  heresy,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread  and  water.^ 

F. — ^The  English  were  enraged  that  she  was  not 
condemned  to  death.  ^*  Wait  but  a  little,"  said  one  of 
her  sycophantic  judges,  ''  we  shall  soon  find  the  means 
to  ensnare  her.''  And  this  was  effected  by  a  grievous 
accusation,  which,  though  somewhat  countenanced  by 
the  Lcvitical  law,  has  been  seldom  urged  in  modem  times, 
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the  wearing  of  man*s  attire.  Joan  had  been  charged  with 
this  heinous  offence,  but  she  promised  not  to  repeat  it 
A  suit  of  man's  apparel  was  designedly  placed  in  her 
chamber,  and  her  own  ganncnts,  as  some  authors  say, 
being  removed,  she  clothed  herself  in  the  forbidden 
garb,  and  her  keepers  surprising  her  in  that  dress,  she 
was  adjudged  to  death  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  the  market-place  at  Rouen.* 

A. — In  justification  of  this  relapse,  Joan  pleaded 
that  the  saints  had  advised  her  to  resume  those  gar- 
ments, and  that  she  had  obeyed  God  rather  than  man. 
At  the  view  of  the  fatal  stake,  Joan  did  not  exhibit 
those  marks  of  triumph,  or  even  of  indifference,  which 
many  of  her  sex,  at  the  prospect  of  suffering  for  con- 
science sake,  have  often  discovered ;  on  the  contrary, 
and  it  is  no  diminution  of  her  character  as  a  woman, 
she  wept  in  all  the  bitterness  of  agony  and  distress.  On 
her  passage  to  the  scaffold,  she  exclaimed, "  Ah,  Rouen, 
Rouen,  thou  wilt  be  my  last  resting-place !''  Upon 
the  front  of  the  pile  of  wood  on  which  she  suffered,  a 
tablet  was  afiixed,  with  this  charitable  inscription: 
**  Joan,  who  made  herself  be  called  the  maid,  a  perni- 
cious liar,  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  a  sorceress,  super- 
stitious, presumptuous,  cruel,  ^  blasphemer,  an  infidel, 
a  murderer,  an  idolater,  a  worshipper  of  the  devil,  an 
apostate,  a  schismatic,  and  a  heretic/'^ 

P. — It  is  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ingratitude 
of  her  friends  or  the  cruelty  of  her  enemies  were  the 
more  odious. 

A  • — The  memory  of  Joan,  as  might  be  supposed, 
was  never  very  popular  in  England,  but  rather  the 
object  of  abhorrence :  Shakspeare,  who  well  knew  what 
would  please  his  audience, '  has  represented  her  as 
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a  soroeresB,  and  of  abandoned  conduct,  following  the 
anttiority  of  Uolinshed,  who  says,  that  the  maid  was 
*'  not  able  to  hold  herself  in  any  towardness  of  grace/' 
But  the  correctness  of  Joan's  demeanour  is  nnim* 
peadied :  she  never  slept  in  the  camp,  unless  attended 
by  her  two  brothers,  and  she  did  not  then  put  off  her 
armour.*  That  she  was  a  person  inspired  either  by 
God  or  the  deyil,  was  long  believed  both  by  French 
and  English:  Rapin  makes  a  very  prolix  dissertation 
to  prove  that  she  might  be  neither.  Her  family  was 
ennobled  by  the  name  of  De  Lys,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  their  descendants  are  yet  living.^ 

F. — ^In  1608,  Lude  de  la  Maire,  descended  by  his 
mother  from  the  family  of  Joan  of  Arc,  enregistered  his 
letters  of  nobility.  In  France,  after  the  death  of  Joan, 
more  flian  one  adventurer  assumed  her  name,  and 
many  had  the  folly  to  believe  in  the  imposture.* 

A. — Joan's  predictions,  though  uninspired,  were 
iinmded  on  so  much  good  sense,  that  they  commonly 
came  to  pass.  Once,  during  her  imprisonment,  the 
Eails  of  Warwick  and  Stafford  paying  her  a  visit,  and 
discoorsing  about  her  ransom,  she  said,  *^  I  know  ye 
weD ;  you  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  ransom 
me;  you  think  that  when  you  have  slain  me,  you  shall 
conquer  France ;  but  you  will  never  bring  that  about, 
althougfa  you  were  there,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
God-dammes  in  this  land  more  than  there  are:"  in 
allasion  to  that  profane  accomplishment  which  for  so 
many  ages  distinguished  the  English  army.  The  gallant 
Stafford  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  stabbed  her, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  Warwick."* 

F. — ^Yet  there  were  some  persons  found,  even 
amongst  the  English,  whose  natural  sense  of  equity 
was  affected  by  the  injustice  done  to  this  admirable 
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henrfde :  a  gecretary  of  the  king  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
lost  and  dishonoured  by  the  hideous  torture  inflicted 
on  an  innocent  woman/  Her  judges  were  universally 
execrated,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  next  French  monardi, 
two  of  them  who  yet  survived,  suffiued^  not  undesenr- 
edly^  the  lex  iaUonisJ^ 

A. — ^The  execution  of  Joan  did  not  retrieve  tte 
affairs  of  fkigland :  a  domestic  quarrel  between  the 
Dulles  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy'  alienated  the  mind  of 
the  latter  from  the  English  interest,  and  he  concluded  at 
Arras  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  survived  not  more  than  four  years  the  execntioD 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  dying  at  Rouen,  September  14, 
1435  :"*  a  prince  of  such  eminent  talents  and  virtues, 
that  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  regret  that  his  memory 
should  be  sullied  by  an  act  of  so  much  barbarity. 

F. — To  the  military  character  of  B^ford  we  have 
the  unprejudiced  testimony  of  Louis  the  Eleveath^  wko 
being  one  day  at  the  church  of  Rouen,  and  looking 
upon  his  tomb,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  courtiers 
to  demolish  that  standing  memorial  of  the  dishonour 
of  France.  '^  No,''  replied  Louis,  '^  let  the  ashes  of  a 
prince  rest  in  peace,  who,  were  he  alive,  would  make 
the  stoutest  of  us  tremble.*" 

A. — ^The  loss  of  Paris  speedily  followed  the  death 
of  Bedford,  and  one  city  after  another  gradually  reverted 
to  the  French  crown. 

•P* —         Star  after  star  went  out,  and  all  was  night* 

A. — It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  relate  the  va- 
rious proposals  for  peace  made  and  rejected,  or  the 
successive  skirmishes  and  affrays,  which  decided  no- 
thing. Rouen  having  revolted,  the  whole  of  Normandy 
was  speedily  lost  (1450):    this  was  followed  by  the 

■  Villarct.  ^  Ibid.  '  Moustrelet.  'Ibid.  « Hall. 
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sorrander  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne^*  in  an  nnsac* 
cessful  attempt  of  the  English  to  recover  these  places, 
the  veteran  Talbot»  now  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his 
son,  the  Lord  Idsle,  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle 
(1453).  Shrewsbury  was  so  much  the  terror  of  the 
French,  Uiat  the  women  used  to  frighten  their  chil- 
dren, by  crying  ''  The  Talbot  cometh/'  ^  The  English 
were  thus  entirely  expelled  from  Guienne,  which  had 
lemained  united  to  England  since  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Second,  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The 
war  had  now  lasted  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort,* as  many  men  as  remained  in  both  kingdoms.  As 
the  conquest  of  the  French  provinces  by  Henry  the 
Fifth  was  owing  to  the  discord  of  the  violent  factions 
in  France,  so  was  their  loss  attributable  to  the  no  less 
violent  factions  which  now  distracted  England.  That 
the  ancient  French  wars,  whilst  successful,  were  highly 
popular,  we  have  unquestioned  testimony,  and  to  this 
day  they  consecrate  the  glory  of  our  Edwards  and  our 
Henrys,  even  in  other  opinions  than  those  of  the  mere 
▼iilgar. 

F. — ^At  this  period  France  had  exhibited  no  dangerr 
ous  ascendancy  in  Europe,  nor  did  she  interfere  with 
die  conuinerce  or  manufactories  of  England.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Uie  claims  of  the  Plantagenet  family 
to  the  French  crown  were  altogether  chimerical ;  unless 
therefore  from  the  mere  love  of  plunder,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  extreme  fondness  always  evinced  by  the 
Cbglish  nation  for  a  war  with  France. 

P. — May  not  a  latent  desire  in  the  Plantagenet 
family  to  recover  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors, 
lost  by  King  John,  afford  an  explanation  of  the  cause, 
and  in  some  measure  a  justification  of  the  attack? 

•  Momtrelcc.  ^  HaU.  '  Rymer,  vol.  10. 
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A. — The  narrative  of  the  domestio  Bltaation  of  Eng- 
land  has  been  somewhat  anticipated;  but  the  war 
swallow^  up  every  other  interest,  and  few  events 
occurred  which  can  claim  the  least  attention  from  pos- 
terity. Henry  the  Sixth  continued  all  his  life  a  cipher; 
and  the  council  was  now  divided  between  the  opinions 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  prelate  of  great  capacity  and 
experience,  but  factious  and  intriguing,  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  a  prince  of 
spirit  and  generosity,  but  headstrong  and  imprudent. 
In  a  contest  between  such  parties,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
which  side  would  prevail.  As  affairs  declined  in  France, 
the  cardinal  had  always  encouraged  proposals  of  ac- 
commodation, which  Gloucester,  brought  up  in  the  lofty 
pretensions  inspired  by  the  success  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
as  constantly  opposed.  When  the  young  king  reached 
the  age  of  manhood*  it  appeared  obvious,  from  the 
softness  of  his  temper  and  the  weakness  of  his  under- 
standing, that  his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  minor- 
ity;  and  each  party  became  desirous  of  choosing  him 
a  queen,  who,  owing  her  elevation  to  their  assistance, 
might  obtain  for  them  a  lasting  ascendancy.  Such  a 
princess  was  found  in  Margaret  of  Anjou,*  daughter  of 
Regnier,  titular  King  of  Sicily »  Naples,  and  Jerusalem, 
who  with  these  magnificent  titles  possessed  not  a  foot 
of  land,  nor  could  give  his  daughter  any  other  portion 
than  those  perfections  which  nature  had  so'  abundantly 
bestowed :  Margaret  being  esteemed  superior  in  beauty 
to  most  women,  and  in  mental  capacity  equal  to  most 
men.*"  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  in  the  cardinal's 
interest,  wtus  despatched  into  France  with  proposals  of 
marriage  (1445),  which  were  readily  accepted :  a  secret 
article  was  inserted  in  the  contract,  providing  for  the 
restitution  of  Maine  and  Anjou/  to  the  uncle  of  the 

-HalL  ^  Pcre  d'Orleans.  '  Fabian. 
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princess,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  favourite  of  the  French 
king.  When  this  concession  was  discovered,  a  few 
years  after,  it  caused  universal  dissatisfaction. 

F. — But  Suffolk  might  foresee  that  these  provinces 
could  not  long  be  retained  by  the  English,  and  thence 
conclude,  like  a  crafty  politician,  that  their  concession, 
which  was  unavoidable,  would  establish  in  him  a  claim 
to  the  lasting  favour  of  the  new  queen. 

P. — ^The  beautiful  scene  then,  in  Shakspeare's  play, 
where  Suffolk  leads  in  Margaret,  is  merely  fictitious : 

Be  what  thoa  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

F. — Of  all  the  historical  dramas  of  the  great  bard, 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  that  mo^t  likely  to 
mislead  the  reader,  as  it  sets  at  complete  defiance  the 
best  attested  dates  and  facts :  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  are  considerably  more  conso- 
nant with  the  truth  of  history. 

A. — ^The  first  object  of  the  queen,  on  her  arrival, 
was  to  establish  a  complete  ascendancy,  >?hich  she 
found  herself  unable  to  effect,  from  the  great  popularity 
oi  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  exercised  the  offige 
of  protector  upwards  of  twenty  years;  his  ruin  was 
consequently  resolved  on,  and  the  first  attack  was  a 
prosecution  of  his  duchess,  who  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft. The  duke  having  annulled  his  contract  with 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  had  married,  as  Stow  terms 
her,  his  wanton  paramour,  Eleanor  Cobham,  whose  un- 
seasonable ambition  and  pride  induced  her  ruin.  Dame 
Eleanor,  for  so  she  was  universally  called,  dabbled  in 
the  art  of  magic ;  and  she  fell  into  a  snare  concocted 
by  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl,  now  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
whose  emissaries  surprised  her  in  company  with  one 
Margery  Jourdan,  a  witch  of  Eye,  and  Roger  Bolin- 
broke,  a  priest,  melting  a  waxen  image  before  a  slow 
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fire,  with  the  intention  of  causing  Henry's  force  and 
rigour  to  waste  by  like  insensible  degrees.* 

F. — However  absurd  the  accusation,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  mabts  animus  was  not  wanting  on  this 
occasion. 

il.—- The  two  confederates  suffered  the  punishment 
of  de&th,  and  Dame  Eleanor  was  constrained  to  do 
public  penance :  on  three  several  days  she  appeared  in 
the  most  frequented  streets  of  London  with  a  wax  taper 
in  her  hand,  '^  hoodless,  save  a  kerchief;**^  she  was 
condemned  also  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  obvious  what  a  mortification 
must  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  by  such  a  proceeding. 
His  enemies,  apprehensive  of  his  resentment,  accused 
him  of  treason,  in  a  parliament  summoned  at  St  Ed- 
mundsbury ;  but  afraid  of  bringing  so  popular  a  prince 
to  trial,  they  judged  it  more  expedient  to  murder  him 
in  his  bed.  In  vain  did  the  queen,  the  cardinal,  and 
Suffolk,  by  exposing  the  body  to  public  view,  endea- 
vour to  induce  a  belief  that  his  death  was  natural.* 

•P«'~~     Wbo  finda  the  beiler  dead  and  bleeding  firesh. 
And  sees  halt  by  a  botcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  *twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  b  the  pattock's  nest. 
Bat  may  imagine  how  Uie  bird  waa  dead,t 
Although  the  kite  soarintfa  nnbloodied  beak  H 
Even  so  suspidoas  is  this  tragedy. 

A. — ^The  awful  description  in  the  same  drama,  of 
^umfre]r's  murdered  corpse,  tends  to  impress  upon  the 
memory  the  catastrophe  of  this  imprudent  but  generous 
prince : 

But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood : 
His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived. 


•Grafton.  »•  Stow.  «  Cont.  ffist<  Cray.    Hall.    Grafton. 
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Staling  fbn  ghattty  like  A  itnuagled  nutt ; 

His  liair  npnared;  his  noetrils  stretched  with  strnggliDg; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

And  togg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Look  on  the  sheets,  hb  hair,  yoa  8ee»  is  sticking ; 

His  well-proportioned  beard  made  roogfa  and  ragged. 

Like  to  the  sammer's  com  by  tempest  lodged. 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murdered  here: 

The  least  of  all  these  rigne  is|irobahle.* 

P. — The  title  of  Dnke  of  Gloucester  was  singularly 
unfiMrtimate)  the  last  prince  who  bore  it  perishing  by 
similar  violence  at  Calais.^ 

F. — Gloucester  is  said  to  have  receiyed  a  better 
education  than  was  common  with  princes  in  his  age :  he 
was  certainly  a  patron  of  letters,  and  presented  many 
yaluable  books  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  amongst 
whidi  were  some  rare  and  curious  Grreek  MSS.*  All 
these  donations  were  finely  written  on  vellum,  and  em- 
bellished with  miniatures  and  illuminations:  only  a 
single  specimen  remains,  a  MS.  in  folio,  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  the  rest  being  destroyed  by  the  pious  visitors 
of  the  University  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
whose  zeal  or  avarice  wais  excited  by  the  splendid 
covers  stamped  with  a  crucifix,  which  gave  the  books 
(he  i^ppearanee  of  nusials^* 

A. — ^The  duke  had  made  so  great  a  progress  in  phi- 
losophy, as  to  be  aware  that  a  man  bom  blind  and  sud* 
denly  restored  to  sight  could  be  no  tme  judge  of  colours/ 
The  mode  in  ^diich  he  cured  the  lameness  of  an  impostor, 
called  Simcox,  who  pretended  to  have  receivedf  his  sight 
by  a  miracle,  forms  the  subject  of  a  laughable  and  charac- 
teristic scene  in  the  same  forecited  drama  of  Shakspeare. 

F. — ^The  quaint  Fuller^  says,  '^  that  the  memory  of 

Gloucester  is  pendulous  between  malefactor  and  mar- 

^-  ...  ,..,■-  f 

■  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  act  3.  '^  See  page  185.      *  AnL  k  Wood. 

'  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  2.    •  Grafton.  '  Church  Wttj 
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tyr,  but  the  latter  hath  prevailed,  and  he  is  nsaally 
termed  the  Good ;  *  as  for  those  who,  chewiag  their  meat 
with  their  feet  whilst  they  walk  in  the  body  of  St 
Paul's,  are  commonly  said  to  dine  with  Duke  Hnmfrey, 
the  saying  is  as  far  from  tmth  as  they  from  their  dinner, 
even  twenty  miles  off,  since  this  duke  was  buried  at 
St  Albans.** 

A. — ^There  is  snrely  something  offensive  to  a  just 
taste,  in  coupling  together,  for  the  sake  of  a  jingling 
antithesis,  the  epithet  malefactor  with  the  name  of  the 
good  Duke  Humfrey,  as  this  prince,  however  rash  and 
headstrong,  has  never  been  suspected  of  entertaining 
the  remotest  design  against  the  honour  or  welfare  of 
his  country.  His  rival  in  power,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  did 
not  long  survive,  dying  six  weeks  after  his  nephew 
(April  11, 1447). 

P.— The  death-bed  of  this  lofty  churchman  has  also 
been  rendered  immortal  by  the  description  of  our  great 
poet: 

lord  Cardinal,  if  thon  think'st  on  heaTen's  bliss, 
Hold  op  thy  band,  make  agnal  of  thy  bope : 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign.^ 

^  A. — ^Whether  the  cardinal  either  authorised  or  was 
concerned  in  Gloucester's  murder,  is  uncertain,  though 
the  fact  is  strongly  suspected :  he  certainly  concurred 
in  the  accusation  of  treason.  Beaufort  was  doubtless 
a  prelate  of  an  '*  unbounded  stomach,"  able,  artful,  and 
intriguing;  of  insatiable  avarice,  and  enormous  pride. 
Like  many  others  elevated  to  equal  dignities,  and  pos- 
sessing so  unreasonable  a  proportion  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  he  became  unwilling  to  leave  them :  the 
striking  picture  of  his  death-bed  horror  and  despair, 
is  probably  an  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  but  the  old 


•  Fabian.  ^  Sbaks.  Hen.  VI.  part  2. 
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chronicler  Hall  relates  that  the  cardinal  exclaimed^ 
''  Why  should  I  die,  having  so  much  riches  ?  if  the 
whole  realm  would  save  my  life,  I  am  able  either  by 
policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy  it.  Fy ;  will  not 
death  be  hired?  and  can  money  do  nothing? 

F. — Yet  the  cardinal  must  have  been  eighty  years 
of  age : 

So  btd  a  death  aigocs  a  monstroiis  Mfek 
^._  Fori)ear  to  Judge,  for  we  are  aioiiers  all,* 

is  a  remark  as  judicious  in  itself  as  characteristic  of' 
its  pious  and  royal  speaker.  These  tragic  scenes  suffi- 
ciently concur,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  final  loss  of 
the  French  provinc^es,  as  to  conclude  the  first  act,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

•  Shaks.  Hen.  VI.  part  3. 
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DISSERTATION  X. 
Sbction  IV. 

HsMBT  VI.    •    .    .    AJ>.  1450  to  146L 

A. — ^Thb  weakness  and  incapacity  of  Henry^  a# 
well  as  tlie  domineering  disposition  of  the  queen,  be* 
came  eveiy  day  more  apparent;  and  it  is  difficult  lo 
say  which  quality  proved  most  detrimental  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  nation.  An  nniyersal  discont^it  prevafled^ 
which  first  assumed  a  formidable  shape  in  the  impeach- 
ment, by  the  Commons,  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Marga- 
ret's declared  favoorite,  who,  to  please  a  foreign  mis- 
tress, was  said  to  have  betrayed  his  sovereign,  and  to 
have  sacrificed  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  in  deliver- 
ing np  the  provinces  of  Anjon  and  Maine :  he  was  first 
accused  of  treason,*  on  grounds  most  improbable,  not 
to  say  ridiculous,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  proved, 
were  changed  into  various  charges  of  political  misde- 
meanour. Henry  endeavoured  to  save  Suffolk  from  the 
effect  of  this  prosecuticm,  by  banishing  him  the  kingdom 
for  five  years ;  but  the  enemies  of  Suffolk,  sensible  that 
he  would  be  recalled  and  reinstated  in  favour  with  the 
first  opportunity,  employed  the  captain  of  a  ship  called 
the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  to  intercept  him  in  his  pas- 
sage to  France :  he  was  accordingly  seized  near  DoYet, 
his  head  struck  off  on  the  side  of  a  longboat,  and  his 
body  throvm  into  the  ocean.^ 

P. — But  surely  this  act  was  as  atrocious  and  illegal 
as  any  that  Suffolk  had  committed. 

•  Cotton's  Abridgm.  ^  Hist.  Groj.  Coot. 
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A. — ^That  Suffolk  perished  withoat  a  shadow  of  law 
is  obvious ;  but  the  audiors  of  the  outrage  were  never 
with  certainty  ascertained :  he  was  received  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  with  the  ominous  salutation  of  **  Welcome, 
traitor;''  a  mock  trial  took  place  before  the  sailors; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  stroke  that  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  by  a  rusty  axe.* 

F. — Such  was  the  end  of  William  de  la  Pole,  an 
unprincipled  minister,  without  doubt,  and  not  at  all 
nice  about  the  means  by  which  he  upheld  his  power; 
yet  this  man,  with  his  hands  embrued  with  the  Uood  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  could  write,  (m  the  day  of 
bis  departure^  a  letter  to  his  son,  strongly  inculcating 
principles  of  religion  and  loyalty:^  so  much  easier 
is  it  to  bestow  good  advice  than  to  afford  a  correct 
example. 

A. — ^The  king  and  queen  were  {dunged  into  the 
deepest  distress  at  the  news  of  Suffolk's  death;  nor 
was  their  anxiety  at  all  diminished  by  the  rumour  that 
a  pretender  to  the  erown,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  beginning  to  prefer  his  latent  but  power- 
ful claim :  and  the  queen  found  by  a  righteous  doom, 
that  her  guilty  concurrence  in  Gloucester's  death,  had 
removed  the  strongest  support  of  the  throne.  One 
John  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  low  condition,, 
assumed  the  name  ef  Mortimer,  long  feared  and  hated 
by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  intending  to  pass  himself 
for  the  son  of  a  Sir  John  Mortimer,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign  for  high  treason.  Cade,  as  it  is 
supposed,  was  instigated  by  the  partizans  of  the  Duke 
of  Tork  (who  was  at  this  time  subduing  an  insurrection 
of  the  Irish),  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  arousing  their  feelings.    He  was 

•  Fenn.  Pafton  Lettcny  rol.  1.  ^  Ibid. 
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nicknamed  John  Amendall;*  and  twenty  tbonsand  of 
the  common  people  of  Kent  flocked  to  his  standard 
on  Blackheath,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
court  for  a  redress  of  grierances.  They  defeated  a 
small  force  sent  against  them  under  Sir  Humfrey  Staf- 
ford,b  whom  they  killed,  and  with  whose  gorgeous  ar-^ 
mour.  Cade  arrayed  himself.  After  murdering  Lord 
Saye,  the  treasurer,  and  Sir  James  Cromer,  the  sheriff  of 
Kent/  Cade  marched  into  the  metropolis,  and  striking 
his  sword  against  London  Stone,  he  exclaimed,  *^  Now 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city/'*  His  followers  at  length 
committed  such  havoc,  that  the  citizens,  seconded  by 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  Tower,  fell  upon 
them,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number;  the  re- 
mainder, by  a  judicious  proclamation  of  pardon  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/  dispersed.  Many  of  the 
ringleaders  were  afterwards  executed;  Cade  escaped 
the  immediate  danger ;  and  after  wandering  about  the 
wooded  country  near  Lewes  for  several  days,  was  killed 
by  Alexander  Idcn,  a  gentleman  of  Sussex,  a  price  having 
been  set  upon  his  head.' 

F. — It  is  proper  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  this 
insurrection  from  that  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw, 
seventy  years  before,  which  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  real  and  overwhelming  grievances  endured  by  the- 
people,  and  which  extended  nearly  over  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  in  the  present  tumult  the  county  of  Kent 
alone  took  part,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  Yorkists.  Sbakspeare's  ex- 
hibition of  the  affair  is  highly  characteristic;'  and 
indeed  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  Second  Part  of 

Henry  the  Sixth,  or  at  least  the  first  four  acts,  display 

-» — 

•  Slow.  k  Hall.  «  Ibid.  ^  Fabian. 
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tlie  events  of  the  reign  with  considerable  correctness 
and  inimitable  force. 

A. — ^llie  court  now  became  fnlly  aware  of  its  danger 
from  the  pretensions  of  the  Dnke  of  York ;  and  the  dnko 
was  equally  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his  title  to 
die  crown  exposed  him,  and  which,  but  for  the  general 
discontent,  would  have  silently  worn  away  and  been 
forgotten.  His  situation  was  painfuUy  embarrassing : 
originally  unwilling  to  have  disturbed  the  possession  of 
Henry,  but  becoming  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
remaining  in  a  private  station,  he  was  compelled  to 
embrace  measures  which  his  mild  and  moderate  dis-. 
position  would  have  preferred  to  avoid. 

P. — You  have  not  explained  the  exact  nature  of  the 
claim  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  of  England. 

A. — ^You  will  find  it  a  dry  piece  of  genealogy,  but 
yet  necessary  to  be  understood.  Lionel,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, third  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, Philippa,  married  to  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche: 
their  posterity  became  the  undoubted  heirs  of  Richard 
the  Second.  When  the  males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer 
failed,  the  right  devolved  upon  Anne,  sister  of  Edmund, 
the  last  earl  of  Marche :  this  lady  married  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  beheaded  in  the  late  reign;  i^he  transmitted 
her  claim  to  her  son  Richard,  now  Duke  of  York ;  and 
this  prince  plainly  stood  in  the  succession  before  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  which  derived  its  descent  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  the  Third.  But 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  York,  there  was  a  sort 
of  family  puzzle,  their  male  descent  being  derived  from 
Edward  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Third; 
consequently,  though  they  stood  above  the  house  of 
Lancaster  by  their  female  pedigree,  they  fell  below  it 
as  a  male  branch  of  the  Plantagenct  family. 
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P. — ^The  two  bouses  found  themselves  at  this  Juno* 
ture  somewhat  similarly  situated  as  the  families  of 
Hanover  and  Stuart  in  the  last  century^  though  the 
quarrel  terminated  in  an  opposite  result. 

F. — ^The  house  of  Lancaster  pleaded  a  parliamentary 
establishment  and  fifty  years' possession;  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  strict  lawyers  must  always  have 
viewed  its  assumption  of  the  crovm  as  an  usurpati<m» 
H  being  neither  according  to  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  constitution. 

A. — ^Yet,  what  between  the  jdea  of  fifty  years  esta- 
Uished  authority  on  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  Uood 
on  the  other,  the  most  conscientious  persons  became 
divided  in  their  sentiments :  one  party  considering  the 
Duke  of  Tork  as  an  injured  prince,  deprived  of  his 
right ;  the  other  as  a  traitor,  who  under  specious  pre- 
tences sought  the  throne.  And  even  at  this  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  as  an  abstract  question,  it  is  difiicult  to 
bestow  our  sufirage:  the  dispute  involved  no  point, 
either  civil  or  religious,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  to  be  benefited,  further  than  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rival  princes ;  and  expediency  only  therefore 
could  form  a  rational  ground  of  decision.  But  as  the 
nation  seems  to  have  been  equally  divided  in  its  opi- 
nion, who  was  able  to  point  out  on  which  side  the 
expediency  lay  ?  Fortunately,  in  the  parallel  modem 
case,  the  difference  of  religion  drew  a  marked  and  m- 
telligible  line,  sufficiently  powerful  to  determine  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation,  in  a  conjuncture  so  difficult  and 
painful. 

F. — It  is  curious  to  observe  how  tenderly  Black- 
stone  *  treads  over  the  concealed  embers  in  his  days ; 
when  speaking  of  the  revolution,  he  places  the  obliga- 


■  Book  1»  cap.  51. 
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tion  of  sabmittiBg  to  its  pTOvigions  on  the  siiDple  ground 
of  obeying  estatdiflhed  anthority. 

il.— At  the  deafli  of  Suffolk,  Ednumd  Beairfbit, 
doke  of  Somereety  raoqeeded  to  his  place  in  tihe  admi- 
oiatralion;  and  as  he  was  the  person  nndOT  whose 
govenunent  the  French  provBices  had  been  lost»  he 
became  equally  odions.  The  House  of  Ckunmons  pie^ 
senting  a  petition  for  his  removal/  which  was  reused 
by  the  court,  gave  an  occasion  for  the  Duke  of  YoriL 
to  raise  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  at  die  head  of 
which  he  marched  towards  London,  demanding  a  re- 
formation in  the  government  By  dexterous  manage- 
ment the  duke  was  ensnared  into  the  hands  of  die 
court,^  and  his  designs  for  the  present  fiustrated.  The 
nation  however  continued  in  great  discontent,  and  whilst 
in  this  disposition,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son 
(1454);  no  jojrful  incident,  as  it  removed  all  hope  of 
the  peaceable  succession  of  the  duke  and  his  family  at 
the  demise  of  Henry. 

F. — This  birth  of  a  prince  was  a  singular  coinci- 
dence with  the  same  circumstance  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution in  1688,  which  equally  precluded  all  prospect 
of  accommodation ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  in- 
fant* was  imagined  (like  that  of  James's),  by  several 
persons  to  be  supposititious. 

A. — ^Henry,  always  unfit  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
royalty,  a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  fell  into 
a  distemper  which  deprived  him  of  all  understanding ; 
be  lost  both  sense  and  memory,  and  the  use  of  his 
limbs.^  Thus  there  existed  a  total  deficiency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority,  without  the  throne  becoming  vacant. 

F. — ^This  crisis  naturally  recalls  to  our  memory  the 
same  deficiency  existing  in  modem  days,  of  which 
afflicting  dispensation  it  forms  the  only  real  precedent. 

•HaU.  ^Ibid.  <  Fabian.  '^Whethamstede. 
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A. — ^Parliament  now  assumed  very  high  gronndr 
As  it  was  necessary  that  some  person  shoold  be  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  it  appointed  the  Dnke  of  York 
protector,  with  many  limitations,^  carefaUy  providing 
for  his  resignation,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  recovery, 
or  when  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  should  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion;  thus  plainly  declaring  its  intention 
of  adhering  to  the  family  on  the  throne.  Henry  remained 
above  a  twelvemonth  before  his  disorder  left  him :  when 
the  queen  presented  to  him  the  royal  infant,  he  asked 
his  name ;  she  told  him  Edward.  The  king  then  held 
up  his  hands,  and  thanked  God :  he  declared  that  he 
had  not  known  the  child  till  that  time,  nor  any  thing 
that  had  been  said  to  him,  nor  where  he  had  been  during 
his  illness.  The  protectorship  of  the  Duke  of  York  was 
now  annulled,  being  framed  to  cease  with  the  malady 
to  which  it  owed  its  creation ;  ^  and  he  became  so  much 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  that  having  retired  to  the  borders 
of  Wales,  he  levied  an  army,  and  under  the  old  pretext 
of  redressing  grievances,  marched  towards  London,  when 
meeting  with  the  king's  forces  near  St.  Albans,  a  battle 
ensued.  May  22, 1454,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  supe- 
rior, and  without  suffering  any  material  loss,  slew  five 
thousand  of  their  opponents,**  amongst  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction* 
The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
wlio  treated  him  with  much  respect  and  tenderness. 

F. — Such  then  was  the  commencement  of  this  fatal 
quarrel,  which  was  signalised  by  twelve  pitched  battles, 
in  which  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  were 
slaughtered,  which  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  persons 
having  the  royal  blood  in  their  veins,  and  almost  anni- 
hilated the  ancient  nobility  of  England. 

•  Rot  Pari.  vol.  4.  ^  Fenn.  Paston  Lettcn.  vol.  1. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  5.  <  Whethamstcdc. 
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P. — Did  the  great  body  of  the  nation^  in  this  sangui* 
nary  conflict,  compel  its  voice  to  be  heard  through  the 
mediam  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

A. — Inter  arma  silent  leges.  It  is  remarkable  how  sen- 
sibly the  power  of  parliament  diminished  after  the  sword 
was  once  drawn.  The  deficient  title  of  the  Lancastrian 
princes  had  elevated  the  House  of  Commons  into  an 
authority  which  it  had  never  before  obtained :  and  during 
their  sway  its  increased  importance  was  evinced  by 
various  statutes  regulating  the  election  of  its  members. 
Whether  freeholders  under  mesne  lords  originally  exer- 
cised the  elective  franchise  equally  with  the  king's  tenants 
in  chief,  or  whether  they  gradually  acquired  the  privilege, 
is  uncertain  ;*  but  at  the  present  period  their  right  was 
universally  admitted:  and  in  some  counties  the  voters 
had  become  so  numerous  and  acted  so  disorderly,  that 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  restrict,  by  two  statutes, 
the  8  and  10  Hen.  VI.  the  qualification  of  voting  to  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  amounting  to  forty  shillings 
annual  value,  without  deduction.  The  members  for 
counties  were  directed,  by  another  statute,  23  Hen.  VI. 
to  be  '*  discreet  knights  resident  in  the  county;  or  if 
faughts  were  not  to  be  found,  notable  squires,  or  gen- 
tlemen by  birth,  having  an  estate  qualifjring  them  to 
be  made  knights;"  which  estate  was  forty  pounds  per 
annum ;  '^  but  by  na  means  any  yeoman,  or  person  of 
inferior  rank."  The  members  for  cities  and  boroughs 
were,  by  a  statute  of  the  last  reign,  1  Hen.  V.  directed 
io  be  such  persons  who  actually  resided  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  which  they  represented ;  the  writs  direct 
not  only  the  wisest  but  the  stoutest  men  to  be  chosen,^ 
that  they  might  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  par- 
liament. The  mode  of  electing  members  varied  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  custom  long  continued  became  law. 

■  Blackatone,  Tracts.  ^  Prynne,  Brev.  Purl.  Redlr. 
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F.-— SoiinriBiiig  inegnlarities  however  pieTailed. 
The  retam  of  the  knigfate  of  the  shire  was  influenced 
then,  as  well  as  now>  by  the  great  men  of  the  time. 
The  members  for  the  county  of  Yoik,  for  near  Mtj 
years,  seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  attorneys  of 
some  powerful  lords  and  ladies/  The  Commons  even 
complained  that  the  sheriflb  returned  members  who  had 
not  been  elected;^  and  an  act  was  passed,  7  Hen.  IV. 
for  their  better  regulation. 

A. — ^The  wages  of  the  memberis,  four  shillings  peir 
day  for  the  knights,  and  two  shillings  for  the  burgesses, 
continued  the  same  as  when  iBrst  regulated ;  and  Ae 
number  of  the  House  of  Commons  remained  about  three 
hundred,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  parliament  sum^ 
moned  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  the  First: 
for  though  some  boroughs  had  neglected  to  return 
members,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others. 

F. — ^That  universal  suffrage  did  not  prevail,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  The  advocates  for  annual  parliaments 
have  somewhat  a  better  ground  to  stand  upon:  two 
statutes,  the  4  and  6  of  Edw.  III.  had  declared  that  a 
parliament  should  be  held  **  every  year  once,  and  more 
if  need  be;*'  and  from  this  time  there  appears  to  have 
been  few  interruptions  to  an  annual  sessioii^  tiH  flw 
unfortunate  confusion  of  affairs  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars;  and  the  practice  being  once  discontinued,  suo 
ceeding  monarchs  declined  its  revival.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  intervals  of  two,  three, 
and  even  four  years,  in  which  no  parliament  was  held 
at  all.' 

A. — From  the  expression  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  some  vehement  sticklers  of  popular  rights 
have  concluded,  that  not  only  a  parliament  was  held 


'■  f 
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every  year,  bot  that  a  new  one  was  amraaUy  chosen, 
and  that  prorogations  were  unknown.  This  doctrine 
is  however  not  admissible:  so  early  as  the  28th  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  same  iftembers  met  after  a  pro- 
rogation ;*  and  if  the  king  had  the  power  of  pron^oing 
pariiament  to  a  second  session,  what  should  have  pre^ 
▼ented  him  fipom  continuing  die  same  parliament  to  a 
third?  which  truly  was  the  case  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  die  twenty-third  and  thirty-first 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Indeed  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  necessary  termination  of  a  parliament  at  any  time, 
except  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign. 

F. — It  does  however  oddly  enough  happen,  that  no 
parliament,  till  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-first  of  Henry 
die  Sixth,  had  ever  continued  in  being,  whether  sitting 
in  one  session  or  more,  for  the  full  period  of  twelve 
calendar  months.  Thus  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
firom  the  first  summons  of  the  Commons  by  Edward 
die  First,  annual  parliaments  in  this  sense  had  actually 
prevailed. 

il.— But  the  circumstance  must  be  accounted  for, 
not  from  the  want  of  powor  in  the  king  to  continue  the 
sittings,  but  from  the  anxiety  of  the  members  to  be 
released  from  their  attendance ;  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  being  considered,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
existence,  as  a  burden  which  few  men  were  willing  to 
ondCTtake,  and  from  which  every  one  was  desirous  of 
escaping  as  soon  as  possible,  like  jurymen  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  When  a  seat  became  an  object  of  ambition, 
as  conferring  power  or  profit,  the  members  were  easily 
induced  to  extend  their  service,  and  thus  parliaments 
gradually  became  of  longer  duration. 

P. — ^The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  to  vote  being 
regulated  at  forty  shillings  annual  value,  are  we  to  con- 

•  Prynney  Pari.  Writs,  fmrt  4. 
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aider  that  an  estate  of  that  amount  enabled  its  possessor 
to  provide  a  decent  living? 

A. — ^The  American  mines  being  yet  nndiscovered, 
the  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  precious  metab 
and  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  they  would  pur* 
chase,  continued  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  remained 
since  the  Conquest ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  an 
alteration  had  now  taken  place  in  the  English  coinage: 
Edward  the  Third,  instead  of  the  practice  of  coining 
twenty  shillings  to  the  pound  Tower  weight,  had  in- 
creased the  number  to  twenty-five;  and  Henry  the 
Fifth,  proceeding  still  further,  had  coined  thirty  shil- 
lings from  the  pound  weight  So  that  at  the  time  of 
passing  this  act  (1429),  for  the  regulation  of  freehold 
voters,  a  shilling  contained  only  double  its  present 
weight,  instead  of  triple,  as  heretofore;  consequenfly 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  forty  shillings,  according  to  our 
scale  of  valuation,  as  explained  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,*  would  be  equivalent  to  forty  pounds 
modem. 

F. — Whether  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  letter  of  this  enact- 
ment were  now  enforced,  especially  in  Ireland,  I  leave 
others  to  determine. 

A . — After  the  victory  of  St.  Albans,  it  is  strange  that 
the  Duke  of  York  still  made  no  formal  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  but  merely  reclaimed  the  protectorship,^  of  which 
he  was  again  speedily  deprived,  by  Margaret  producing 
her  husband  in  parliament,  who  declared  his  intention 
of  resuming  the  government.'  The  duke  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce,  and  a  pretended  reconciliation  followed ; 
the  chief  parties,  with  an  hypocrisy  truly  ridiculous, 
went  in  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  the  Duke  of 

'Page  67.  ^  Rymer,  to1.11.  •Ibid. 
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Toik  leading  Qaeen  Margaret^  and  a  leader  of  the 
one  party  marching  hand  in  hand  i;<^!th  a  leader  of  the 
opposite.* 

P. — ^Thongh^  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  they 
might  walk  hand  in  hand,  they  certainly  did  not  smell 
at  the  same  nosegay. 

it. — ^This  seeming  harmony  lasted  a  very  short  pe- 
riod :  about  six  months  after,  one  of  the  king's  retinne 
insulting  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  fierce 
quarrel  ensued,  and  became  so  general,  that  the  earl, 
apprehending  his  life  to  be  aimed  at,  fled  to  his  govern- 
ment at  Calais.^ 

F.— This  Earl  of  Warwick  was  Richard  Neville, 
who  became  so  famous  afterwards  by  the  title  of  the 
King  Maker ;  he  was  nephew  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
and  having  married  the  heiress  of  the  great  Beauchamp 
family,  earls  of  Warwick,  he  acquired  their  immense 
possessions ;  and  from  his  personal  qualities,  his  mag- 
nificence, hospitality,  and  gallantry  in  the  field,  added 
to  his  unlimited  wealth,  he  acquired  so  great  a  degree 
of  power  and  popularity,  as  would  have  excited  jea- 
lousy under  any  government.  * 

A. — A  battle  took  place,  23d  September,  1459,  at 
Bloreheath,  in  Shropshire,  between  the  £arl  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  advancing  to  join  the  Duke  of  York ; 
and  Lord  Audley  on  the  part  of  the  king,  in  which  the 
Yorkists,  by  judicious  generalship,  were  victorious.® 
But  thjs  victory  decided  nothing;  for  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, hastening  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Ludlow, 
was  deserted  by  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  commanding  a 
band  of  veterans ;  this  officer  discovering  that  it  was 
the  duke's  intention  to  depose  Henry.** 


>  Hall. 
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P. — But  surely  the  knight  must  wilfolly  have  shut 
his  eyes,  if  this  was  his  first  discovery  of  the  design  of 
theDnkeofYork. 

A. — ^This  incident  compelled  the  Yoi'kists  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  dnke  fled  to  Ireland.  The  next  year 
however,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  again  appeared  firom 
Calais,  with  the  young  Earl  of  Marche,  eldest  son  ot 
the  Duke  of  York:  they  were  joyfully  received  at 
London.  In  a  short  time  a  battle  took  place  near 
Northampton,  10th  July,  1460,  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were  totally  routed,  and  the  king  once  more 
taken  prisoner.*  The  Duke  of  York  arriving  from 
Ireland,  now  summoned  a  parliament,  and  for  the  first 
time  formally  stated  his  claim  to  the  throne.  He  de- 
duced his  title  from  the  priority  of  his  descent*  enlarged 
upon  the  cruelty  and  injustice  by  which  the  house  of 
Lancaster  had  attained  the  sovereign  power,  and  de- 
tailed the  calamities  which  had  attended  the  reign  of 
the  present  monarch.  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
are  curious  and  interesting:  the  Lords  remaining  in 
suspense,  the  duke  advanced  near  the  royal  canopy,  and 
laid  his  right  hand  on  the  cushion,  seeming  to  expect 
an  invitation  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  like  that 
which  was  given  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed :  a  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  house  for 
some  minutes :  at  length  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  him,  and  wait  upon  the 
king;  to  which  the  duke,  in  great  agitation,  replied, 
**  I  know  no  person  to  whom  I  owe  that  mark  of  re- 
spect;'' and  immediately  hurried  out  of  the  house.*" 

F. — Such  a  degree  of  moderation  in  such  a  crisis  is 
almost  unparalleled ;  and  the  Peers,  with  all  imaginable 
coolness,  took  the  subject  into  consideration  for  six 

— ' —      I  -I  I  ^.  ^ — 

*  Wbethamstede.  ^  Ibid. 
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successive  days,  with  no  greater  tumult  than  commonly 
attended  an  ordinary  debate. 

it. — As  most  of  the  peers  had  received  grants  of 
some  sort  from  the  house  of  Lancaster^  they  were  pro- 
bably afraid  of  invalidating  their  titles  by  a  too  sudden 
renunciation  of  the  rights  of  that  family;  and  they 
entered  into  a  compromise  that  Henry  should  retain 
the  crown  during  life,  the  administration  however  to 
remain  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  acknowledged 
the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy.* 

P. — ^This  was  nearly  the  arrangement  agreed  on  by 
the  barons  between  Henry  the  Second  and  King  Ste- 
phen ;  but  which  the  death  of  that  usurper  alone  pre- 
vented from  ending  in  a  civil  war. 

A. — It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Queen  Mar- 
garet would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  claims  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  her  son.  Henry  for  himself  would 
have  felt  small  reluctance,  though  he  once  plucked  up 
sufficient  spirit  to  observe  to  the  Peers,  *'  My  father  was 
king;  his  father  was  also  a  king;  I  have  worn  the  crown 
forty  years,  from  my  cradle,  you  have  all  sworn  fealty 
to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done 
the  like  to  my  fathers,  how  then  can  my  right  be  dis- 
puted."'' Queen  Margaret,  after  the  defeat  at  North- 
ampton, having  fled  to  tlfe  north,  with  admirable  spirit, 
vigour,  and  address,  raised  there  an  army,  and  soon 
appeared  with  considerable  power.  To  oppose  her,  the 
Duke  of  York  threw  himself  into  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield,  and  unadvisedly  giving  battle  with  a  far 
inferior  force,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  "*  (24th 
December,  1460). 


•  Whethamstedc.  ^  Joannis  Blakman,  apiid  Hearne  in  Otterboarnc. 
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.  P.— This  is  the  first  reverse  which  the  Yorkists 
experienced  in  the  field  of  battle. 

A. — ^The  duke,  though  deficient  in  political  courage, 
possessed  great  personal  bravery:  he  was  indignant 
at  taking  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  a  castle,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  give  the  victory  to  a  woman;, 
which  nonsensical  notion  led  to  his  ruin,  as  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Marche,  was  bringing  up  a  force  to  his 
assistance  from  Wales.  The  circumstances  of  the 
duke's  death  were  very  tragical.  Being  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  made  to  stand  upon  a  molehill,  where  his  ene- 
mies, having  placed  a  garland  of  bullrushes  upon  his 
head,  in  derision  kneeled  before  him,  saying,  ''  Hail, 
king  without  rule ;  hail,  king  without  heritage ;  hail,  duke 
and  prince,  without  people  or  possessions:"*  having 
thus  put  him  to  scorn,  they  struck  o£f  his  head,  whidi 
was  stuck  upon  a  pole,  and  presented  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet. The  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  duke's  second  son,  a 
beautiful  youth  of  seventeen,  being  removed  from  the 
field  by  his  tutor,  attracted  by  his  splendid  apparel 
the  observation  of  Lord  Clifford,  who  enquired  who  he 
was?  The  young  nobleman  being  dismayed  did  not 
speak  a  word,  but  knelt  down,  as  imploring  mercy. 
*'  Save  him,"  said  the  chaplain,  ''  for  he  is  a  prince's 
son,  and  peradventure  he  may  do  you  good  hereafter." 
At  this  explanation,  "  the  black-faced  barbarian,"  as 
Shakspeare  Qcdls  him,  exclaimed,  ''  By  God's  blood ! 
thy  father  slew  mine,  and  so  will  I  slay  thee,  and  all 
thy  kin!"  and  immediately  killed  the  youthful  prince 
with  his  sword  .^ 

P- — ^AU  the  nobility  who  were  taken  by  either  party 
in  these  sanguinary  contests,  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versally slaughtered  or  conducted  to  the  scaffold:   a 

•  Whethamstede.  ^  HalL 
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practice  which  places  in  do  very  favourable  yiew  the- 
bamanity  of  the  English  in  those  times. 

F. — A  nearer  parallel  than  might  be  suspected  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  same  people,  of 
a  mucb  later  age. 

A. — ^The  head  of  the  Duke  of  York,  encircled  with 
a  paper  crown,  was  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  York/  This  prince,  who  was  greatly  and  justly 
lamented  by  his  own  party,  perished  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Of  somewhat  an  irresolute  disposition,  he  appears  to 
have  been  too  conscientious  and  good  a  man  to  contend 
with  those  obstacles  which  beset  the  acquisition  of  a 
crown,  and  deficient  in  that  harsh  and  decided  fierce- 
ness which  has  placed  a  diadem  on  the  heads  of  so 
many  tyrants. 

F. — No  person  was  ever  so  near  a  throne,  and  yet 
not  seated  on  it. 

A. — Queen  Margaret  now  exerted  herself  with  un- 
common spirit :  she  separated  her  army  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  she  led  towards  London,  and  the 
other  she  despatched  into  Wales,  under  Jasper  Tudor, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  half-brother  to  the  king,  to  oppose 
the  Earl  of  Marche,  now  become,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Duke  of  York.  This  army  was  defeated,  with 
great  slaughter,  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire, 
by  the  young  duke^  (February  2, 1461). 

F. — It  was  before  this  battle  that  the  strange*  phe- 
nomenon of  the  sun  appearing  like  three  suns,  and  then 
suddenly  uniting  into  one,  took  place,  and  encouraged 
Edward  in  his  attack.*  Such  optical  illusions  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  old  chroniclers,  as  occurring 
in  these  ages. 

A. — The  omen  turned  out  very  favourably  for  the 

-  HaU.  *  Ibid.  « Ibid, 
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Yorkists.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  saved  himself  by 
flight;  but  his  father,  Owen  Tador,  was  taken  pri- 
soner^ and  soon  after  beheaded/  on  the  shameful  pre- 
tence of  retaliating  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

F. — ^This  personage  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
Cadwallader^  the  last  of  the  British  kings ;  and  he  is 
remembered  from  his  rare  fortune  in  marrying  Katherine 
of  France,  the  dowager  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  His  intro- 
duction to  her  notice^  if  not  to  her  affections,  was 
singular :  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, he  was  "  commanded  to  dance  before  the  queen ; 
in  a  turn,  not  being  able  to  recover  himself,  he  fell 
into  her  lap,  as  she  sat  upon  a  little  stool,  with  many 
of  her  ladies  about  her."*"  This  marriage  gave  great 
offence ;  and  Mr.  Tudor,  as  Dr.  Henry  calls  him,  was» 
after  the  queen's  death,  which  happened  in  1437,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,*  under  pretence  of  contempt 
against  the  royal  prerogative;  but  he  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  escape.  The  grandson  of  this  gentleman, 
Henry  the  Seventh,  ascending  the  throne,  has  given  the 
name  of  Owen  Tudor  a  lasting  celebrity. 

A. — Queen  Margaret  met  with  better  success  than 
Pembroke.  As  she  advanced  towards  London,  she  de- 
feated a  considerable  force  of  Lancastrians  at  St.  Albans 
(Feb.  17);  where  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  re- 
doubted Earl  of  Warwick  fly  before  her  conquering  arms, 
and  of  rescuing  her  husband  from  captivity."*  This  was 
of  small  consequence  to  Henry,  as  he  was  equally  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  either  party ;  nor  did  the  victory 
produce  any  advantage  to  the  queen :  her  troops,  intent 
on  plunder,  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  upon  the 
tropolis,  which  city  always  appears  to  have  fav 
the  York  faction ;  and  she  was  compelled  to  retire  * 


■  HalU        *  DraytoD,  Heroicftl  Epistles.        «  Rymcr,  vol.  10. 
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the  north.  The  yonng  Duke  of  York  uniting  his  forces 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  entered  the  capital*  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  cithsens.  The  person  of  this 
prince,  now  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  so  eminently 
handsome  as  to  have  considerable  e£fect  in  advancing 
his  interests;  the  city  daipes  in  particular,  being  so 
delighted  with  his  appearance,  his  spirit,  and  affability, 
that  he  found  himself  entirely  possessed  of  the  public 
favour ;  and  wisely  judging  that  half  measures  could  be 
of  no  avail  in  his  situation,  he  boldly  determined  to 
assume  the  name  and  dignity  of  king.  But  some  ap- 
pearance of  national  consent  being  thought  necessary, 
Edward,  afraid  of  calling  a  parliament,  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  muster  in  Saint  John's  Fields.  As  great  numbers 
of  persons  assembled  to  behold  them.  Lord  Falconbridge 
asked  the  people  if  they  would  have  Henry  to  reign 
over  them  any  longer?  "  No,  no,'*  was  the  welcome 
reply .^  He  then  demanded  if  they  would  have  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  for  their  king? 
They  expressed  their  assent  by  loud  and  joyful  accla- 
mations. The  voice  of  the  people  could  be  no  other 
than  the  voice  of  God.  A  great  number  of  bishops, 
lords,  and  persons  of  distinction,  then  met  at  Bay  nard's 
Castle,""  ratified  the  popular  election,  and  the  new  king 
was  proclaimed  the  next  day  by  the  title  of  Edward  the 
Fourth. 

F. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
elective  sovereignty  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
England. 

A. — Thus  ended,  after  thirty-nine  years  continuance, 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  only  crowned  king 
prance  and  England.  He  saw  all  the  conquests 

ilominions  of  his  family, 

'Ibid. 
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except  Calais,  entirely  lost  to  the  English  crown ;  and 
this  was  far  from  being  the  greatest  misfortune  which 
the  nation  suffered  from  his  deplorable  imbecility.  The 
civU  war  produced  more  distress  and  calamity  than 
any  event  of  a  similar  nature  ever  recorded  in  this,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  kingdom:  dissension  pervaded 
every  family  in  England;  it  spared  neither  the  convents 
of  the  monks  nor  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  without  the 
expectation  of  any  benefit  being  elicited,  or  any  princi- 
ple established,  by  the  triumph  of  either  party ;  nor  was 
it  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  since  the  public 
records  do  not  inform  us  of  any  greater  violations  of 
the  laws  than  were  commonly  practised  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
It  is  true  that  the  loss  of  the  French  provinces  had 
soured  the  temper  of  the  people ;  but  the  son  of  Henry 
was  as  likely  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  nation  as  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  ancient  though  melan- 
choly deduction  from  the  contests  of  the  great  was  never 
more  truly  exemplified : 

Qnicqiiid  ddirant  reges  plectantar  AoliiTi. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET, 

CONTINUED. 

THE   LINE   OF   YORK. 

Edward  IV. a.d.  1461. 

Edward  V. —  1483. 

Richard  III. —  1483. 

Section  I. 

A. — Thb  widely  desolating  fire  of  London  saffi- 

ciently  accoants  for  the  small  number  of  antiquities 
which  remain  within  the  precincts  of  that  city ;  which 
circumstance,  however  the  curious  may  deplore,  poste- 
rity has  daily  occasion  to  bless,  as  it  removed  one  of 
the  most  frightful  collection  of  dwellings  ever  inhabited 
by  human  beings. 

F. — ^The  panegyric  of  honest  John  Stow  would  lead 
to  somewhat  a  different  conclusion,  London  being,  as 
he  says,  ''  the  largest  city  in  extent,  and  the  fairest 
built,  the  most  populous  and  best  inhabited,  and  that 
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by  a  civil,  rich,  and   sober  people,  of  any  In  tbe 
world/" 

A. — Admitting  that  some  of  the  churches  and  otter 
public  buildings  possessed  a  portion  of  magnificenoe, 
yet  from  the  ill-arranged  plan  in  which  ancient  houses, 
both  externally  and  internally,  were  constructed,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  few  uglier  cities  existed  than 
old  London. 

P. — It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of 
domestic  architecture  in  England  through  its  gradations, 
from  the  rude  hut  of  the  ancient  Briton  to  the  lordly 
castle  of  Windsor,  and  the  splendid  palaces  of  Blea- 
heim  and  Hampton  Court. 

A, — The  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
wretched  cottages  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  tapering 
roof,  covered  with  straw,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an 
aperture  for  the  smoke  to  escape;^  the  walls  were  wat- 
tled, and  the  chinks  filled  with  clay  to  exclude  the 
cold;  they  were  then  whitewashed.  Caesar  says*  they 
much  resembled  the  houses  of  the  Gauls.  Specimens 
of  such  ttiguria  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

P.  —  When  the  Romans  obtained  dominion,  we 
conclude  that  they  introduced  their  own  forms  of 
architecture. 

A. — ^We  have  still  vestiges  of  their  magnificence  in 
the  beautiful  tessellated  pavements  occasionally  disco- 
vered. The  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  covered  a 
large  portion  of  ground,  and  to  have  consisted  only  of 
the  basement  story,  as  this  was  tbe  fashion  of  Italy. 
In  what  maimer  the  British  towns  were  constructed 
during  this  period,  we  arc  lefl  in  the  dark;  but  that 
they  aspired  to  splendour,  we  may  conclude  from  the 

•  Surrey.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  '  De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  5. 
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description  in  Tacitas^  at  the  temples,  theatre,  and 
other  public  edifices  at  Camalodunum.  All  the  Roman 
refinement  was  destroyed  daring  the  Saxon  era;  and 
the  houses  of  the  new  invaders  seem  to  have  been  as 
mde  as  their  manners,  being  little  better  than  hovels 
of  wood  or  earth,  covered  on  the  top  with  straw  or  the 
branches  of  trees.^ 

P. — ^Yet  the  Normans  were  great  builders. 
A. — ^True ;  but  the  ancient  barons  resided  in  castles 
constructed  for  defence,  not  for  comfort,  and  dreary 
enough  they  were.  Common  dwelling-houses,  long  after 
the  Conquest,  appear  to  have  been  bnUt  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  straw  or  reeds ;  even  in  London  and  other 
great  towns,  there  were  few  chimneys  or  glass  windows 
before  the  age  of  the  Tudors/  When  defence  became 
nnnecesslufy,  though  the  baron  no  longer  constructed  his 
dwelling  as  a  fortress,  and  the  mansion  was  embattled 
only  for  ornament ;  yet  it  contained  many  features  (ff  the 
old  baronial  castle,  such  as  turrets,  drawbridges,  moats, 
tower-gateways,  thick  walls,  and  small  windows ;  and 
though  incapable  of  real  defence,  it  was  still  destitute 
of  all  elegance  or  convenience.  One  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  this  age  now  remaining,  is  Haddon 
Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
began  in  1427.  Of  somewhat  later  date  is  Oxburgh 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  the  Bedingfield  family, 
and  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  having  a 

fine  tower-gateway,  with  brick  turrets  eighty  feet  high. 

Some  of  these  mansions  contained  a  vast  combination 

of  ill-matched  rooms,  put  together  as  if  they  had  been 

added  at  various  times,  and  by  accident 

P. — ^These  specimens,  as   well  as  Crosby  House, 

having  been  the  residence  of  men  of  rank,  afford  no 


*  Annal.  lib.  14.  ^  Clurer.  AnUq.  Germ. 

*  Holinshcd.    Introduction. 
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correct  notion  of  the  houses  of  persons  of  moderate 
condition. 

A. — ^A  common  sized  honse  in  the  country,  about 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  was  built  of  wood, 
and  the  interstices  of  the  walls  filled  with  clay,  or 
covered  with  lath  and  plaister :  a  porch  was  a  usual 
ornament,  and  the  house  contained  one  large  and  spa- 
cious parlour.  Conveniency  was  however  generally  sa- 
crificed to  show.  The  ceilings  were  low,  and  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  ventilation,  which  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  unhealthiness  which  prevailed  in  large  cities. 

F. — But  the  sluttishness  of  ancient  housewives, 
which  was  supreme,  might  be  another  cause ;  the  floors 
being  strewed,  says  Erasmus,  in  his  time,  with  rudies, 
under  which  *'  lay  unmolested,  an  ancient  collection  ct 
beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of 
dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  was  nasty."* 

A. — In  towns  the  houses  were  constructed  with  the 
same  materials  as  in  the  country :  the  upper  stories  so 
much  projecting  over  each  other,  that  in  lofty  dwellings, 
and  in  narrow  streets,  they  excluded  light  and  air  from 
the  thronged  thoroughfare  below,  though  they  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
their  opposite  neighbours,  or  even  of  shaking  hands  in 
a  familiar  greeting,  across  the  way. 

F, — ^Though  these  buildings  contained  an  enormous 
quantity  of  timber,  they  were  not  calculated  for  an 
equal  duration  with  the  brick  houses  in  the  towns  of 
Flanders,  still  so  picturesque  and  venerable. 

A. — Consequently  few  domestic  edifices  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  remain.  Crosby  Place  was  constructed 
with  stone ;  but  though  once  spacious  and  elegant,  the 
residence  of  princes,  it  is  now  converted  into  a  ware- 

,  JJ         Mil  W ■ —^ 
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bouse:  nor  has  the  notice  of  Shakspeare  been  able  to 
protect  it  from  neglect  and  depredation ;  twice  has  the 
peet  mentioned  it,  in  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  plays,  Richard  the  Third,  as  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  desires  the  lady  Anne 

to  leare  these  sad  derigns. 

And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  Place. 

P. — These  remains,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Bishopsgate  Street,  are  so  enyironed  by  houses  as  to 
be  nearly  indiscernible. 

A. — ^They  consist  of  a  spacious  hall,  witlf  two  ad- 
joining apartments.  In  the  hall  is  an  oriel  or  bay- 
window^  of  great  height  and  beautiful  proportion :  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  ornament  remaining  to  show  that 
the  apartment  must  have  been  even  elegant  as  well  as 
splendid ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  architectural  merit 
to  require  particular  elucidation ;  it  is  miserably  disfi- 
gured by  an  additional  floor,  but  is  still  interesting, 
from  its  association  with  various  personages  by  whom 
it  has  been  inhabited :  as  the  rich  Sir  John  Spencer,* 
who  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1594;  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Sully  occupied  it,  when  ambassador  from  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  James  the  First 
The  building  itself  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  metropolis,  being  erected 
by  Sir  John  Crosby,  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  afterwards 
shmff  of  London  (1466),  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.^ 

P. — ^In  the  sculptural  ornaments  of  Crosby  House, 
we  observe  no  roses,  as  in  King's  College  Chapel.  At 
what  period  of  the  civil  wars  did  the  rival  houses 
assume  the  white  and  red  rose  as  their  badge?  and 
wliat  indeed  gave  occasion  to  their  choosifig  those 
flowers  8U3  the  emblem  of  party  distinction. 

•  Stow,  Surrey.  *  Ibid. 
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F. — It  was  fhe  custom  of  the  nobility  for  several 
centuiies  to  give  their  retainers  a  badge  or  cognizance, 
by  which  they  should  be  dMingaished;  which  was 
sometimes  the  crest  of  the  family,  and  sometimes  a 
device,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  bestower.  That' 
of  Richard  the  Second  was  a  white  hart  conchant,  with 
a  crown  and  chain  about  his  neck,  the  crest  of  the 
Holand  family,  his  half-brothers,  for  wearing  which 
afler  his  deposition  many  lost  their  lives.  Edward  the 
Fourth  gave  a  sun  with  rays,  which  won  Mm  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  the  Lancastrians  mistaking  it  for  the  Eari 
of  Oxford's  star.  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  famous  bear 
and  ragged  staff,  was  both  the  crest  and  cognizance  of 
that  nobleman.  Camden*  tells  us  that  the  badge  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of 
Henry  the  Third,  was  a  red  rose ;  which  was  adopted 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  the  heiress  of  that 
prince,  and  so  obtained  his  vast  possessions.  Edmund 
Crouchback's  once  magnificent  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  profusely  adorned,  not  with  rosea  ladcrf^  hal 
with  red  cinquefoils,^  a  near  resemblance.  The  same 
anttiority  also  (Camden),  says  that  Edmund  of  Langley, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  took  the  white  rose  as 
his  device,  not  from  any  hostile  disposition  to  his  bro- 
ther, but  merely  as  a  distinction. 

A. — ^The  tomb  of  Edmund,  in  Langley  Church,  is 
consequently  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  quatrefoOs, 
sculptured  in  alabaster.*" 

P. — ^The  scene  then  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  which  Shakspeare  introduces  Richard  Plantar 
genet,  as  vindicating  bis  descent  against  the  taunts  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  does  not  exhibit  the  origin  of 
these  fatal  symbols,  though  it  has  frequently  been  so 
represented : 

"  Rfinaios.    IropretfB.        ^  Gongh,  Sepulchral  Monaments.        <  Ibid. 
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PUmia^-^hei  him  that  is  a  true  born  gentlemaiiy 
And  stands  npon  the  honour  of  his  Inrth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  briar  pludt  a  wlute  roae  with  me. 

Somenet, — ^Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  tlie  truth, 
Fluck  a  red  rose  firom  off  tlus  thorn  with  me.* 

F. — ^What  was  the  legal  opinion  of  the  age  may  be 
gathered  from  the  lawyer's  address  to  Somerset : 

Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  fidse, 
Hie  ai|[[ument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ; 
In  mgn  whereof  I  pludc  a  white  rose  too. 

A. — ^The  yonng  Duke  of  York,  now  Edward  the 
Fourth,  having,  by  a  tumaltuary  election  of  his  own 
faction,  assumed  the  regal  title,  exerted  himself  with 
great  actiyity  to  secure  its  continuance:  bold  and 
enterprising,  he  was  precisely  of  the  fit  stamp  to  en- 
counter the  havoc  and  devastation  of  a  civil  war;  his 
hardness  of  heart  rendering  him  impregnable  to  any 
weakness  of  compassion  which  might  injure  or  delay 
his  cause. 

F. — ^The  first  instance  which  he  gave  of  his  cruelty, 
was  the  well-known  story  of  his  executing  one  Walter 
Walker,  a  grocer  of  London,  for  saying  that  he  would 
make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  meaning  his  shop, 
which  was  distinguished  by  that  sign;  his  speech  being 
interpreted  as  a  derision  of  Edward's  title.^ 

A. — ^The  success  of  Queen  Margaret  in  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans  was  of  little  benefit :  denied  an  en- 
trance to  London,  she  returned  to  the  north,  where  she 
collected  a  considerable  army ;  thither  Edward,  disdain- 
ing to  waste  his  time  in  the  amusement  of  the  metropolis, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  promptly  followed. 
\  skirmish  took  place  at  Ferrybridge,  which  is  no  other- 

•  Act  2,  scene  4.  ^  Stow. 
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wise  remarkable,  than  that  the  earl,  apprehouiTe  of 
defeat,  and  willing  to  inspire  confidence,  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  brought,  which  he  stabbed  before  the  whole 
army,  and  kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  swore  that 
he  was  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  meanest 
soldier.*  But  on  the  next  day.  Palm  Sonday,  March 
29th,  1461,  was  foaght  at  Towton,  ten  miles  from 
York,  the  bloodiest  engagement  which  took  place 
during  the  civil  wars.  Whilst  the  Torkists  were 
advancing  to  the  charge,  a  fall  of  snow  drove  fh- 
riously  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  and  blinded 
them.  This  advantage  was  improved  by  a  strata- 
gem :  orders  were  given  to  a  body  of  archers  to  send 
a  volley  of  arrows,  and  then  to  retire;  the  Lancas- 
trians, supposing  that  they  were  within  reach  of  theur 
opponents,  dischai^ed  all  their  arrows,  which  thus 
fell  short  of  the  foe,  and  did  no  execution.''  But 
the  bow  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  sword  decided 
the  combat:  victory  declared  for  the  Torkists.  No 
less  than  thirty-six  thousand  persons  fell,  either  in 
the  battle  or  the  pursuit,  no  quarter  being  given  on 
either  side/ 

F. — ^To  account  for  the  sanguinary  nature  of  these 
contests,  we  must  recollect  that  they  were  fought  by 
an  unbridled  populace,  who  combated  hand  to  hand 
with  a  fierceness  proceeding  from  personal  hatred,  of 
which  there  are  few  examples  in  troops  fighting  for 
pay.  The  appearance  of  the  field  of  battle,  for  the 
space  of  ten  miles,  presented  an  appalling  spectacle 
of  human  carnage,  mingled  with  the  snow.' 

A. — Henry  and  Margaret,  with  their  young  son, 
fled  to  Scotland.    Edward  returned  to  London,  where 

•Hall.  *>lbid.  '  Coot.  Hist.  Croy.    AVbethamblcde. 
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he  Was  solemnly  crowned  king^*  and  assembled  the 
iparliament  The  Peers  were  so  much  reduced  by  va- 
tions  causes^  that  they  consisted  only  of  one  duke,  four 
earls,  one  viscount,  and  about  twenty-five  barons.^ 

F. — That  assembly  no  longer  hesitating  or  proposing 
any  ambiguous  decisions,  as  heretofore,  when  the  fate 
of  events  was  doubtful,  boldly  adhered  to  the  whole- 
some principle  of  declaring  for  the  strongest ;  and  they 
annulled  every  grant  which  had  passed  during  the  reign 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.^  Immense 
estates  tiius  became  vested  in  the  crown,  besides  the 
forfeitures  of  the  exiled  or  slaughtered  nobles. 

A. — Opposition  was  not  yet  entirely  subdued ;  and 
Ifae  mdefatigable  Margaret  acquiring  some  small  assist- 
ance both  from  Scotland  and  France,  on  the  promise  of 
restoring  Calais,  ventured  to  reappear  in  Northumber- 
land ;  but  was  attacked  by  the  Marquis  of  Montague, 
brother  of  Warwick,  in  two  engagements,  one  at  Hedg- 
ley  Moor,  April  25,  and  the  other  at  Hexham,  May  8, 
1464,"*  in  which  she  was  again  defeated.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  was  after  this  latter  battle,  the  queen,  retreating 
with  the  young  prince  into  a  forest,  was  assaulted  by 
banditti,  from  whom,  whilst  quarrelling  about  the  divi- 
si<m  of  the  spoil,  she  effected  an  escape.  In  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood,  she  was  discovered  by  a  single  robber, 
who  approached  her  with  his  drawn  sword ;  when  find- 
ing evasion  impossible,  Margaret  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  trusting  to  his  generosity;  and  advancing  to- 
wards him,  she  exclaimed,  ''  My  friend,  I  commit  to 
your  charge  the  son  of  your  king."*  The  man,  charmed 
by  her  confidence,  concealed  her  for  some  time  in  the 
forest,  and  at  length  conducted  her  to  Bamborough 
Castle,  whence  she  passed  into  Flanders. 

•  Fabian.      ^  Pari.  Hist,  vol  2.     «  Cotton,  Abridgm.     ^  Hall.    •  Monstrclcf. 
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P.— And  ivliat  became  of  the  nnfortmiate  Hanyl 

A, — He  escaped  into  Lancashire,  where  he  remained 
nndiscovered  for  a  twelvemonth;  bnt  he  was  at  length 
betrayed,  through  the  perfidy  of  a  monk,  as  he  one  day 
sat  at  dinneraf  WaddingtonHall,  into  the  hands  of  John 
Talbot,  the  0on  of  a  knight,  who  despatched  him  to  Lon- 
don/ Another  authority  says,  that  Henry  was  taken 
by  one  John  Cantlow.^  Being  met  at  Islington  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  treated  with  great  indignity, 
and  Us  legs  tied  nnder  the  horse's  belly.''  When  he 
approached  the  Tower,  he  was  compelled  to  ride  three 
times  round  the  pillory;^  his  life  was  spared  indeed,  not 
from  generosity,  but  contempt.  The  nobility  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  who  retired  to  Flanders,  suffered  tfie 
bitterest  aggravations  of  poverty :  Comines  relates  that 
he  saw  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  bore  the  blood  royal 
of  England  in  his  veins,  following,  without  shoes,  tfie 
Duke  of  Burgund/s  carriage^  absolutely  begging  for 
bread ;  when  discovered,  however,  he  received  a  small 
pension. 

P. — ^This  complete  ascendancy  of  the  York  family 
ought  to  have  insured  peace,  if  not  content,  to 
England. 

A. — For  the  space  of  five  years  it  produced  that 
effect,  but  the  seeds  were  sown  of  future  commotion. 
Edward,  notwithstanding  his  unrelenting  spirit,  was 
remarkable  for  the  affability  of  his  manner,  which  pro- 
cured him  great  popularity,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  uncontrolled  pursuit  of  pleasure.  During  this  ca- 
reer, as  he  was  on  a  hunting  party,  in  Northampton- 
shire, he  accidentally  paid  a  visit  to  Jacqueline,  the 
widow  of  the  regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  married 
Sir  Richard  Wydevile,  or  Woodvile,  a  private  gentle- 

•  W.  Wyrccstcr.  ^  Fragment  apnd  Henroe. 
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man  of  remaikably  handsome  person;  .amongst  their 
nnmeroas  children  was .  Elisabeth,  of  great  beauty  and 
aocomplishmeiits.  This  young  lady  had  married  Sir 
John  Grey,  of  6roby»  who  fell  in  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians, 
and  his  estate  was  for  that  reason  forfeited.  The 
king's  visit  to  her  parents  seemed  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  compassion,  and  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  entreating  him  with  many  tears  to  take  pity 
on  her  impoverished  children,* 

P. — ^What  heart  of  adamant  but  must  relent  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  distress ! 

J.— t<Edward  raised,  the  fair  suppliant,  with  many 
assurances  of  favour,  and  becoming  highly  enamoured, 
pio|Ki0ed  diabonourable  conditions,  which  she  refused, 
declaring  that,  ftoogh  she  did  not  account  herself 
worthy  to  be  his  wife,  she  was  yet  too  good  to  be  his . 
concubine.  Opposition  inflamed  the  passion  of  the 
king,  and  the  parties,  after  some  delay,  were  privately 
married  at  Grafton,  May  1, 1463." 

Fw — ^Though  this  marriage  was  the  source  of  many 
evils  which  incidentally  afflicted  the  reign  o(  Edward, 
and  has  been  much  blamed,  I  must  own  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  view  it  with  a  more  indulgent  eye.  Edward 
has  been  represented  as  the  first  English  monarch  who 
married  a  subject,  which  may  be  true  of  sovereigns 
actually  in  possession  of  the  throne;  but  the  queens  of 
Stephen,  John,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  were  persons  of 
private  condition.  The  match  was  particularly  ob* 
noxious  to  the  king's  mother,  who  said,  that  the  widow- 
hood of  Elizabeth  might  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him, 
for  that  it  was  a  high  disparagement  in  a  king  to  be 
dishqnoured  with  bigamy  in  his  first  marriage.  Edward 
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merrily  answered,  *'  That  inasmnch  as  she  is  a  widow, 
and  aLready  has  children,  so,  by  God's  blessing,  I  fop 
a  bachelor,  and  have  some  too ;  so  there  is  proof  that 
neither  of  ns  are  likely  to  be  barren ;  and  as  to  the 
bigamy,  let  the  bishop  lay  it  in  my  way  when  I  come  to 
take  orders,  for  I  understand  that  it  is  forbidden  to  a 
priest,  bnt  I  knew  not  that  it  was  to  a  prince."* 

A. — ^The  marriage  has  been  a  fimitfiil  subject  of 
fiction  and  romance.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  been  despatched  to  Paris,  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  French  qneen's  sister, 
as  a  wife  for  Edward,  and  daring  his  mission  these 
nnptials  took  place ;  ^  which  were  the  cause  of  War- 
wick's subsequent  revenge  for  tiie  afiront  tiius  imposed. 
An  absurd  French  drama  has  represented  Warwick, 
without  a  shadow  of  probability,  as  himself  enamoured 
with  flie  fair  Elizabeth:  it  is  even  doubtful  whefli^ 
Warwick  ever  undertook  such  an  embassy,  no  mention 
being  made  of  it  in  the  records,  or  even  by  contempo- 
rary writers. 

F. — In  answer  to  those  critics  who  consider  no  his- 
tory as  veracious,  but  what  is  bottomed  on  the  gazette, 
it  may  be  recollected  that  Warwick,  having  the  govern- 
ment of  Calais,  might  surely  make  a  secret  visit  to  Paris, 
even  for  such  a  purpose,  without  its  being  entered  on 
the  records ;  and  as  the  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 
Polydore  Vergil,  who  lived  within  thirty  years  of  flie 
time,  I  should  be  inclined  to  credit  the  story. 

A. — ^Yet  when  Edward  declared  his  marriage  in 
September,  1464,  at  Reading,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
led  the  new  queen  to  the  Abbey  church,  in  apparent 
friendship;*  a  proof  that  he  had  not  at  that  time 
formally  broken  with  Edward,  and  could  dissemble 
his  resentment  till  a  fit  opportunity.    The  subsequent 

•  Sum.  k  Halt  •  W.  Wyrcester. 
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favonr  shown  to  the  Woodviles  seems  to  have  been 
the  real  foundation  of  Warwick's  disgust :  the  queen's 
father  was  created  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters  were  married  to  persons  possessing  the 
greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom ;  with  what  little  pro- 
priety,  one  instance  suffices — the  youngest  brother, 
John  Woodvile,  of  the  age  of  twenty,  took  to  wife  the 
old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  of  the  age  of  fourscore.* 

F. — ^Yet  the  queen's  relations  were  remarkable  for 
tiieir  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  deserved  eleva- 
tion as  much  as  other  mere  court  favourites ;  Edward 
too  thought  that  he  was  creating  a  powerful  party,  who 
might  be  safely  opposed  to  the  enormous  power  of  some 
of  tHe  old  nobility.  But  however  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
might  envy,  he  could  not  complain  of  personal  neglect, 
having  received  from  Edward  immense  accessions  to 
his  former  unbounded  opulence.^  A  contemporary 
writer"^  asserts,  that  no  person  in  England  ever  had  half 
the  possessions  which  Warwick  enjoyed;  and  added 
to  these  was  an  annual  revenue,  derived  from  various 
official  places,  of  twenty  thousand  marks. 

A. — An  additional  cause  of  Warwick's  displeasure 
has  been  attributed  to  an  attempt  of  Edward  to  seduce 
either  one  of  his  daughters  or  his  niece,**  which,  from 
Edward's  unbridled  licentiousness,  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable. But  Warwick's  discontent  did  not  break  out 
into  immediate  action :  an  early  step  was  to  secure  to 
his  interest  George  duke  of  Clarence,  next  brother  to 
the  king,  by  the  promise  of  giving  him  Isabel,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Warwick,  in  marriage,  the  young  duke 
being  equally  discontented  by  the  preference  shown  to 
the  Woodviles.'  No  concerted  plan  of  action  seems 
to  have  been  determined  on,  and  the  first  decisive  act 

*  W.  Wyrcestcr.  **  Comines.  ^  Fragment  apud  Hearne. 
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of  hostility  by  Warwick  was  induced  by  an  insnrrec- 
tion,  which  appears  to  hare  risen  fortuitously. 

F. — Many  of  the  events  of  this  reign  are  so  obscure, 
so  little  authenticated,  so  perplexed,  and  perhaps  so 
insignificant,  that  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  arrive  at  their  origin. 

A. — At  York  there  was  an  hospital,  which  had 
received  from  an  ancient  grant  of  King  Aibelstaii,  a 
right  to  levy  a  thrave  of  wheat,  probably  twenty-four 
sheaves,  from  each  plough  land  in  jthe  county.  The 
country  people  complaining  that  the  revenue  was  em- 
bezzled, refused  payment,  and  resisting  the  processes 
at  law  to  compel  them,  arrived  in  a  body,  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  at  the  gates  o^  York,  under  their  leader,  Ro- 
bert Huldbome,  otherwise  called  Robin  of  Redesdale/ 
who  being  soon  after  taken  and  executed,  two  persons 
of  rank,  Sir  Henry  Nevile,  and  Sir  John  Conyers, 
assumed  their  command,  and  proceeding  southwards, 
defeated  the  king's  troops  at  Banbury.^  A  violent  sus- 
picion that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  covertly  concerned 
in  the  mischief,  is,  that  the  niorthem  insurgents  sent  a 
party  to  Grafton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  whom 
they  killed,  together  with  bis  son,  John  Woodvile,* 
against  which  two  persons  Warwick  had  declared  his 
particular  animosity. 

F. — ^Yet  to  counterbalance  this  presumption,  both 
the  earl  and  his  son-in-law,  Clarence,  came  from  Calais, 
where  they  then  resided,  and  were  intrusted  by  Edward 
with  a  high  command/  « 

A. — The  insurgents  soon  after  dispersed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  general  pardon,  by  the  advice  of  Warwick; 
a  mode  of  proceeding  so  different  to  Edward's  custom- 
ary rigour,  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  the 
earl's  suggestion  may  have  proceeded  from  some  feeling 

•  Hi8t.  Cray.  ConU  Mbid!  Mbid.  '  lUd. 
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of  companionship.  The  next  year  another  insnrrectioa 
arose  in  Lincolnshire,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  whom 
the  king  took  prisoner  in  a  battle  called  Loose  Coat 
Field/  from  the  circumstance  of  the  runaways  disen- 
cumbering themselves  of  their  garments.  Tliis  obscure 
affidr  must  have  been  secretly  instigated  by  Warwick, 
as  on  its  failure  he  fled  with  Clarence  to  Flrance.^  Pre- 
vious to  this  insurrection,  it  is  said  that  Edward  being 
invited  to  an  entertainment  at  More  Park,  in  Hertford- 
shiroy  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  brother  to  Warwick, 
as  he  was  washing  before  supper,  he  was  told  by  Sir 
John  Ratcliff  that  one  hundred  armed  men  were  ready 
to  seize  on  his  person.  At  this  notice  he  suddenly 
quitted  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  oflf  full 
speed  to  Windsor.*"  This  incident  has  given  rise  to 
another  story,  that  Edward  was  about  this  time  abso- 
lutely taken  prisoner  by  Warwick,  and  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  archbishop  at  Middleham  Castle,  in 
Yorkshire;  who  allowing  the  king  to  hunt  somewliat 
carelessly  guarded,  he  made  his  escape,'  and  chased 
his  potent  enemy  out  of  the  kingdom  (May,  1470). 

P. — ^You  would  not  call  even  a  clear  explanation 
of  these  trivial,  obscure,  and  uninteresting  incidents,  as 
divesting  history  of  its  ennui. 

F.— They  are  adduced  to  preserve  the  chain  of 
events  entire,  and  are  certainly  a  confirmation  of  the 
remark  relative  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  events 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  which  at  first  sight 
appears  somewhat  extraordinary,  as  happening  on  the 
eve  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  after  the  invention  of 
printing  had  been  discovered. 

A. — It  has  been  accounted  for,  from  the  neglect  of 
authors  to  perpetuate  their  MSS.  by  various  copies, 

•  Fragment  apud  Hearne.  ^  Rymer,  vol.  11. 
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foreseeing  that  the  new  invention  woald  in  time  supply 
a  sufficient  number  at  a  less  price.  The  early  printen 
too  were  more  attentive  to  the  woiks  of  antiquity,  and 
less  regarded  recent  transactions.  And  what  author 
indeed,  in  this  unhappy  age,  could  trust  historical  truths 
to  the  press. 

F. — Had  Clarence  and  WarwidL  been  more  merito- 
rious, their  story  would  not  be  without  interest 

A. — Warwick  was  refused  entrance  into  Calais  by 
his  ungrateful  deputy,  Vauclere/  though  the  Dudiess 
of  Clarence  had  been  just  delivered  on  board  the  ves- 
sel of  a  son,  and  was  much  distressed  with  sickness. 
At  length  the  party  arriving  in  France,  were  received 
by  Louis  the  Eleventh  with  every  demonstration  of 
regard.* 

F. — Edward  having  lately  given  his  sister  Margaret 
in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  connexion  ttat 
it  is  important  to  remember,  France  was  exposed  to  the 
same  combioation  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  its  repose 
under  Henry  the  Fifth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that 
Louis  embraced  every  expedient  which  he  might  think 
likely  to  disturb  the  government  of  England. 

A. — A  strange  scene  was  about  to  follow.  No 
animosity  upon  earth  could  ever  exceed  that  which 
existed  between  Queen  Margaret  and  Warwick :  twice 
had  the  earl  reduced  Henry  the  Sixth  to  captivity, 
banished  the  queen,  and  put  to  death  her  most  zealous 
partizans.  In  return,  the  queen  had  beheaded  War- 
wick's father,  and  his  friends  out  of  number.  Such 
inveterate  rancour  was  founded  on  feelings  so  natural, 
that  a  cordial  friendship  could  never  be  hoped;  and 
Margaret  indeed  long  withstood  the  solicitations  of 
Louis  to  effect  a  reconciliation.^    Common  interest,  in 

*  Comuies.  *  Polydore  Vergil. 
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the  iHresent  extraordinary  juncture,  at  length  patched 
iq»  an  agreement,  Margaret  consenting  that  her  son 
Prince  Edward  should  marry  the  lady  Ann^  Warwick's 
youngest  daughter,  on  condition  that  the  earl  should 
reseat  Henry  the  Sixth  on  the  throne. 

P. — But  what  advantage  could  arise  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  from  this  arrangement,  which  cut  oflf  every 
hope,  if  he  ever  entertained  any,  of  succeeding  to  the 
English  cro?m. 

A. — Lest  his  own  shallow  understanding  should  not 
disoover  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  Edward  sent  ov»  a 
court  lady,  formerly  in  the  train  of  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  who  might  open  his  eyes.*  This  service  the 
waiting  gentlewoman  so  dexterously  performed,  that 
the  duke  secretly  determined  to  desert  Warwick  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  party  having  completed  their 
preparations  by  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France, 
were  speedily  landed  in  England,  and  Warwick  soon 
gathered  round  him  a  considerable  army. 

¥. — ^The  popularity  of  this  earl  was  JEit  all  times 
prodigious:  by  his  exile  the  people  seemed  to  think 
that  the  sun  was  taken  from  the  firmament.  One  great 
cause  of  this  was  his  excessive  hospitality,  or  rather 
profusion  of  expense;  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  his  various  castles  and  manors,  are  said  to 
have  daily  lived  at  his  board.  ^  Whenever  he  came  to 
London,  he  kept  such  a  house,  that  six  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat:^  all  persons  who  had  the  remotest  acquaintance, 
mij^t  have  as  much  boiled  or  roast  as  they  could  carry 
away  on  the  point  of  a  long  da^er.  But  what  a  total 
insensibility  to  the  happiness  or  interest  of  his  country 
did  he  exhibit  in  this  invasion,  contradicting  every 

*  Comiaes.  ^  Stow. 
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principle  and  profession  of  his  foimer  life,  and  replnng- 
ing  England  into  that  abyss  of  calamity  from  which  she 
had  so  recently  escaped. 

A. — ^A  consideration  for  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
mnnity  seems  rarely  to  have  entered  the  brain  of  an  old 
English  baron,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interest  or  ambi- 
tion. Warwick,  with,  his  characteristic  actiyity,  has- 
tened to  ibe  north,  where  Edward  was  endeaTOoring  to 
suppress  a  commotion,  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  Hkd 
Marquis  of  Montague,  the  brother  of  Warwick.  The 
king  was  surprised  in  the  night  time,  near  Nottinghaaii 
by  the  war  cry  of  the  Lancastrian  party  ;^  and  starting 
from  his  bed,  had  barely  time  to  mount  his  horse,  and 
escape  from  his  many  concealed  enemies.  He  huiiied 
to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  embarked  with  about  seven  <» 
eight  hundred  companions,  in  one  ship  and  two  hulks, 
which  he  found  lying  in  the  harbour  (Oct  1470):  ''  He 
departed,"'  says  an  old  writer,^  ''  without  bag  or  bag- 
gage, without  cloth,  sack,  or  mail,  perchance  with  a  great 
purse  and  little  treasure."  After  many  difficulties,  being 
chased  by  the  ships  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  then  at  war 
with  England,  the  party  reached  Alcmaer  in  safety. 
The  king  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  reward  the 
captain,  but  a  cloak  lined  with  valuable  furs.*" 

P. — A  strange  change  of  fortune,  which  converted 
a  mighty  prince  and  a  brave  warrior,  without  a  battle 
or  a  blow,  into  a  wandering  exile. 

A. — Edward  had  received  intelligence  of  his  danger, 
but  lulled  into  false  security,  he  paid  it  no  attention. 
Warwick  now  acted  as  master :  he  first  brought  King 
Henry  from  the  Tower,  and  led  him  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
offer  his  thanksgivings.**  His  friends  attributed  his  re- 
storation to  the  undoubted  interposition  of  Providence; 

•Comines.  *»  Hall.  <  Coinines.  <*  Hall. 
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by  his  enemies  it  was  treated  with  wonder  or  with 
lidicole;  to  himsdtf^  it  is  doubtful  whether  it.  were  a 
source  of  joy  or  regret  To  the  credit  of  WarwidK:, 
only  one  person  of  distinction  was  sacrificed  to  his 
irengeance^  John  Tibetot^  <Hr  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester, 
an  accomplished  nobleman,  and  the  great  patron  of 
letters  in  that  barbarous  age;  yet  it  is  said  that  the 
lore  of  science  had  not  produced  its  usual  effect,  in 
softening  the  temper/  as  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  ''  the  butcher/'^  for  his  various  cruelties 
exercised  upon  the  Lancastrians,  from  which  party  be 
was  a  deserter. 

P. — ^But  Warwick  surely  could  n<rt  pretend  to  pu- 
nish any  one  merely  for  the  offence  of  changing  sides. 

JP.-^TIiis  earl  translated  some  trivial  works  from 
the  Latin,  and  grievously  has  Caxton^  the  printer  la- 
mented his  death :  **  O  good  blessed  Lord  God/'  says 
he,  **  what  great  loss  was  it  of  Uiat  noble,  vertuous,  and 
well-disposed  lord."  Fuller  adds, ''  The  axe  did  at  one 
blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of 
all  the  surviving  nobility ! "  * 

A. — ^Warwick  summoning  a  parliament,  that  equi- 
table assembly  immediately  reversed  every  statute 
made  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  whom  it  voted  an 
usurper,''  and  attainted  all  his  adherents.  But  its  de- 
crees were  destined  not  to  be  of  very  long  duration, 
for  Warwick's  popularity  declining  with  the  possession 
of  power,  Edward,  assisted  by  a  small  force  from  his 
brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  six  months 
ventured  to  return  to  England.  He  landed  at  Raven- 
spur,*  the  precise  spot  which  received  Henry  the  Fourth, 
nvhen  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  similar  pursuit  of  a  crown. 
Hie  people  were  not  pleased  at  his  reappearance,  and 

•  Fabian.  ^  The  Boke  of  Tulle  on  Old  Age,  &c. 
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his  discouragement  was  such  that,  like  Henry  the 
Fourth,  he  protested  tiiat  he  merely  came  to  claim  his 
private  inheritance,  and  in  York  Cathedral  he  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  tiiat  purpose.  His  partizans  now  flocked 
to  his  standard.  For  some  mysterious  reasons,  flie 
Marquis  of  Montague  neglected  to  crush  *^this  attempt 
in  the  bud,  as  he  easily  might  have  done ;  and  Edward, 
with  a  daily  augmenting  force,  passed  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick at  Leicester,  by  taking  a  different  road,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  gates  of  the  metropolis :  in* 
deed  during  these  civil  wars  the  general  cry  of  the 
armies  was,  ''  For  London!  for  London!''*  Had  he 
here  been  rejected,  he  was  undone;  but  in  that  city, 
always  favourable  to  the  house  of  York,  he  had  many 
friends :  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  fair,  were  attached 
to  his  person  and  his  cause  ;^  many  wealthy  citizens 
too,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  indebted,  had  a  substantial 
motive  for  showing  favour,  in  recollecting  that  Edward's 
success  was  the  only  chance  of  repayment.  He  was 
received  with  acclamations;  and  his  rival  Henry,  if 
rival  he  might  be  called,  ever  the  sport  of  fortune,  was 
again  replaced,  dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  blue  velvet,* 
in  his  former  lodging  in  the  Tower. 

P. — But  did  Edward  recover  his  crown  in  the  same 
bloodless  way  in  which  it  had  been. lost? 

A. — ^The  readiness  with  which  Edward  entered  the 
field  is  the  most  shining  part  of  his  character :  he  im- 
mediately collected  forces,  and  found  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  give  battle  to  Warwick  at  Bamet, 
April  14, 1471.  The  fickle  Clarence  here  deserted  his 
father-in-law.  This  contest  was  furious  and  long  un- 
certain ;  but  Warwick's  soldiers  mistaking,  in  a  mist 
said  to  be  raised  by  Friar  Bungay,"*  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
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cognizance,  a  star»  for  tiiat  of  Edward,  a  snn/  fell  np^im 
iheir  friends,  which  caused  an  irretrievable  confusion, 
in  which  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  were 
both  slain,  and  victory  declared  for  Edward.^ 

F. — ^The  last  moments  of  tiie  earl  have  been  enno- 
bled beyond  their  desert  by  Shakspeare,  who  makes 
him  utter  the  sublime  exclamation  whilst  bleeding  to 
deathj  in  reply  to  his  friends  assuring  him 

Hie  queen  firom  France  hath  hronght  a  pmsaant  power, 
Eren  now  we  heard  the  news.   Ah,  oonld'il  thou  fly ! 
IF«fw.— Why  then  I  wonld  not  fly.  Hen.  VL  port  3. 

A. — ^Thus  perished  the  most  powerful  nobleman 
that  England  has  seen  since  the  Conquest,  remembered 
by  his  sobriquet,  **  the  King-maker ; "  than  which  no- 
thing more  glorious  could  be  said  of  any  subject,  did 
true  glory  consist  in  the  possession,  and  not  in  tiie  just 
use,  of  excessive  power.  The  victory  at  Bamet>  however 
decim  ve,  did  not  secure  the  crown :  Queen  Margaret,  who 
seems  to  have  lingered  unaccountably  in  France,  landed 
at  Weymouth  with  her  son,  now  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle.  When  the  dreadful  result 
was  communicated,  all  her  coun^e  forsook  her,  and 
she  fainted.  Margaret  would  have  returned  to  France, 
but  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  several  Lancas- 
trian noblemen,  she  resumed  her  spirit,  and  put  herself 
once  more  at  the  head  of  an  army,  determining  to  assert 
her  husband's  claim  to  the  last  The  expeditious  Edward, 
by  a  rapid  march,  soon  reached  her  at  Tewkesbury,*  on 
the  Severn,  and  totally  routed  this  devoted  remnant  of 
the  Lancastrian  party:  the  queen  and  her  son  were 
taken  prisoners.  An  aflUcting  scene  followed:  the 
young  prince,  brought  before  Edward,  was  asked  how 
he  had  dared  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  he 

•  LeUod,  Collect.  woX.  2.  *>  HIit.  Croj.  Gout.  «  Ibid. 
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nj/ltied,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  his  dejected 
fortune^  that  he  came  to  recov^  his  just  inheritance. 
Edward^  provoked  at  this  intrepidity^  had  the  basenesg 
to  strike  the  youth  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet/ ¥4aeh 
the  attendants  taking  for  a  signai,  instantly  despatched 
the  victim  with  thdr  daggers.  Clarence  and  Gloucester 
were  present  at  this  assassination,  but  wfaethw  fliey 
imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  is  uncertain.  This  is  the  story  related  by  Hall; 
Comines  says  that  young  Edward  perished  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

F. — ^lliis  youth  was  evidently  a  prince  of  so  much 
spirit,  that  his  removal  from  the  scene  of  contentaon, 
though  most  barbarously  teought  about, ;  provided  the 
story  be  true,  was,  I  fear,  a  necessary  thoQ|^  cml 
policy. 

A. — ^The  death  of  his  father  soon  followed,  and  as 
it  is  thought  from  the  same  consideration.  After  the 
forcible  scene  in  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  create  a  belief,  that  the  deed  was  performed 
by  another  hand  than  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's,  evm 
though  the  arguments  were  stronger  in  his  favour. 
I  think  it  prudent,'"  says  a  contemporary  historian,^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  may 
€U>d  grant  time  for  repentance  to  tiie  person,  whoever 
he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  tfie  Lord's 
anointed."  All  the  chroniclers  of  the  next  age,  as  well 
as  Comines,  make  no  scruple  in  attributing  it  to  the 
violence  of  Richard,  but  without  King  Edward's  know- 
ledge; yet  it  was  asserted,  tiiat  when  Henry  heard 
what  losses  had  happened  to  his  friends,  the  death  of 
his  son  and  the  captivity  of  his  wife,  he  took  the  cir- 
cumstances so  much  to  heart,  that  out  of  pure  displea- 
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mm,  indigiiatioii^aiid  melancholy,  ho  died.*  A  more 
harmless  bein^  than  diis  tmfoitiinat^  monarch  it  is  im- 
possible* to  picture :  his  firame  was  slender ;  his  conn- 
tedttnce  melancholy  and  unmeaning,  bot  at  all  resem- 
bling his  handsome,  strong,  and  acitive  father,  or  the 
beantifnl  Katharine,  his  mother ;  weak  in  understand- 
ing,- facile  in  disposition,  devout,  chaste,  temperate, 
forgiving,  humble  in  prosperity,  patient  in  adversity,^ 
he  wanteid  no  quality  to  form  a  perfect  saint;  and  in- 
deed he  would  have  been',  canonized,  had  not  Henry 
Ihe  Seventh  thought  that  the  court  of  Rome  asked  too 
high  a  price.^ 

F. — ^There  was  another  reason  for  t&e  refusafl :  the 
Pope  alleging,  **  that  as  Henry  was  reputed  in  ihe  world 
but  a  simple  man,  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  ho- 
nour might  be  diminished,  if  there  was  not  a  proper  line 
of  distinction  drawn  between  saints  and  innocents."' 
However,  as  it  was,  miracles  in  abundance  were  wrought 
at  his  tomb.* 

A.  —  Henry  the  Sixth  was  undoubtedly  a  well- 
meaning  man,  and  can  be  reproached  with  nothing  but 
his  extreme  incapacity.  Such  was  the  innocency  of 
his  life,  that  his  subjects  could  never  bear  the  idea  of 
having  any  personal  injury  offered  him.  Of  his  pure 
and  saintly  qualities  there  aie  many  instances :  once, 
seeing  at  a  pageant  some  young  females  too  loosely 
apparelled,  he  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  turned 
his  back,  and  left  the  apartment,  saying,  **  Fie,  fie,  for 
shame;  forsooth  you  be  to  blame."'  He  never  swore, 
as  was  too  much  the  custom  of  that  age,  but  contented 
himself  with  '^  Yea,  forsooth,  and  no,  forsooth."'    At 
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one  time,  bdiolding  the  quarter  of  a  person,  who  had  been 
executed,  fixed  on  the  Tower,  he  humanely  exclaimed, 
**  Take  it  away,  it  is  a  shame  to  use  any  Christian  so 
crudly  on  my  account"*  At  another  time,  receiving  a 
blow  which  put  him  in  great  danger,  he  only  said, 
'*  Forsooth,  ye  do  foully  to  smite  the  Lord's  anointed.**^ 
There  is  one  distance  of  the  royal  facetiousness:  be 
sent  to  Archbishop  Chichele,  whose  father  was  a 
tailor,  a  shred  pie,  containing  pieces  of  cloth  and  stuff 
of  several  colours.  The  prelate  courteously  entertained 
the  messenger,  and  said,  **  That  if  the  king  should  so 
far  exceed  his  royal  sire,  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  I  have 
gone  beyond  the  meanness  of  my  poor  father,  he  will 
make  the  most  accomplished  monarch  in  Christendom."' 
F. — Henry  too  was  said  to  be  a  poet.  The  foDow- 
ing  verses  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen ;  they  are  at 
least  as  good  as  any  of  his  contemporaries : 

Kingdoms  are  but  cares; 

State  is  deroid  of  stay; 
Riches  are  ready  snares. 

And  hasten  to  decay. 

Who  meaneth  to  remove  the  rock 

Oat  of  the  slimy  flood, 
Shan  mire  himself,  and  hardly  'scape 

The  swelling  of  the  flood.' 

The  two  noble  endowments  of  Eton,  and  King's  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  have  obtained  from  posterity  a  greater  re- 
gard for  Henry's  memory  than  his  own  merits  could 
otherwise  claim;  these  classical  structures  exciting 
every  spectator 

To  spare  the  meek  nsnrper's  holy  head. 

A. — It  is  pity  that  the  amiable  qualities  of  H^iry 
should  have  been  as  detrimental  as  the  tjrranny  of  other 

■  Ex  Collec.  Joannis  Blakman  apnd  Heame  in  Otterbonme. 

^  Ibid.         •  Fuller,  Church  Hist.         *  Nugsr  Antiq.  toL  I ,  p.  S86. 
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monarchs ;  for  of  whatever  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  subject  either  Queen  Margaret  or  her  ministers 
had  been  guilty,  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  able  and 
efficient  sovereign  would  have  repressed  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  York,  however  well-founded,  and  pre- 
vented the  cruel  devastation  of  the  civil  wars,  accord- 
ing to  the  speech  of  the  dying  Clifford,  who  was  slain 
in  the  action  of  Ferrybridge : 

Aby  Henry  1  hadit  thoa  swayed  aa  kings  ihoold  do. 

Or  88  thy  father  and  his  father  did, 

I  and  ten  thousand  in  thb  luckless  reahn 

Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  oar  death. 

And  thon  this  day  hadst  kq>t  thy  chair  in  peace.* 

P. — ^What  was  the  fate  of  the  heroic  Margaret,  after 
thus  witnessing  the  ruin  of  all  her  hopes,  in  the  death 
of  her  son  and  husband. 

A. — She  endured  a  captivity  of  five  years  in  the 
Tower,  when  Louis  th6  Eleventh,^  at  the  treaty  of  Pec- 
quigni,  paid  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransom: 
retiring  to  France,  she  died  there  in  her  fifty-ninth 
year  (1482);^  a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy  of  mind, 
whose  unshaken  perseverance,  during  a  series  of  unpa- 
ralleled reverses,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

F. — But  as  Marp^aret  was  exempt  from  the  wecdi- 
ness,  she  was  equally  destitute  of  the  soft:er  graces  of 
her  sex :  her  ferocity  equalling  her  courage,  she  formed 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  her  compassionate  but 
pusillanimous  husband  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

A. — Edward  being  now  safely  reseated  on  his  throne, 
a  calm  of  some  years  continuance  succeeded,  and  the 
king  resumed  his  habits  of  luxury  and  indulgence. 
His  mistresses  were  many :  of  three  of  them  he  used 
to  say,  one  was  the  merriest  (Jane  Shore),  one  the 
wittiest,  and  one  the  holiest,  that  ever  man  boasted 

■  Hen.  VI,  part  3.        »» Rymcr,  vol.  11.        «  Pcre  Daniel. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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of,  the  last  being  always  at  church  when  he  sent  for 
her/  These  excesses  it  seems  did  not  violently  dis- 
please the  nation,^  and  Edward  cultivated  popularity 
with  great  success:  he  more  than  once  sent  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  come  and  hunt  with  him, 
treating  them  with  the  utmost  familiarity,  and  sending 
them  home  loaded  with  venison.^ 

F. — ^This  contrast  to  the  perplexity  felt  during  the 
late  contests  must  have  been  sensibly  felt.  Holinshed 
relates  a  story,  which  shows  what  anxiety  attended 
persons  of  condition  at  that  unhappy  period.  Sir  WU- 
Ham  Hawkeford,  who  lived  in  Devonshire,  suddenly 
called  to  him  the  keeper  of  his  park,  with  whom  he 
quarrelled,  asserting  that  the  man  did  not  walk  in  the 
night  about  the  park,  but  suffered  the  game  to  be 
spoiled  and  the  deer  to  be  stolen ;  wherefore  he  desired 
him  to  be  more  vigilant,  and  commanded  that  if  he  met 
any  man  in  his  circuit  in  the  night  time,  who  would  not 
speak  or  stand,  to  kill  him,  whosoever  he  might  be. 
The  knight  purposing  to  end  his  doleful  days,  did  one 
dark  night  walk  alone  in  his  park.  The  keeper  hearing 
some  one  stir,  asked  who  was  there?  but  no  answer 
being  made,  he  desired  the  party  to  stand,  which  not 
being  complied  with,  he  drew  his  arrow,  and  killed  his 
master,  whom  recognising  too  late,  he  called  to  remem- 
brance his  commandment:  and  so,  adds  the  relater, 
this  knight,  otherwise  learned  and  wise,  being  afiraid 
to  displease  man,  displeased  God. 

A. — ^The  tranquillity  of  Edward  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  quarrels  of  his  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Gloucester;'  the  latter  becoming  desirous  of  espousing 
Anne,  the  affianced  wife  (their  marriage  never  having 
been  consummated)  of  the  late  young  Prince  Edward, 

•  Sir  T.  Morr.  ^  Ibid.  «  Fabian.  ^  Hist.  Croy.  Cont. 
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and  coheiress  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. Clarence  was  unwilling  to  ^'  divide  the  liveli- 
kood'^'^with  his  brother^  and  secreted  the  lady  so  care- 
folly^  that  for  several  months  she  conld  not  be  found : 
at  length  Gloucester  discovered  her  in  London,  in  the 
dress  of  a  cookmaid/  and  the  nuptials  were  completed. 

P. — ^Whatever  blame  there  might  be  attached  to 
tibia  transaction,  it  rested  with  Clarence,  and  not  with 
Gloucester. 

A, — ^The  king  took  an  effectual  method  to  please 
his  people,  by  declaring  war  against  France ;  not  that 
he  had  received  any  recent  injury  from  Louis,  but  the 
old  claim  to  the  French  crown  he  considered  as  fur- 
nishing a  sufficient  pretence.^ 

P. — Really  one  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
idea  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  worn  out 

F. — ^The  pleasure  of  his  subjects  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  mode,  facetiously  termed  a  benevolence, 
by  which  Edward  endeavoured  to  raise  the  supplies,*^ 
and  which  had  rarely  before  been  put  in  jHractice :  by 
this  arrangement  every  one  was  to  give  what  he  pleased, 
or  rather  what  he  did  not  please;'  and  thus  immense 
sums  were  drawn  together.  One  writer*  says,  the 
amount  was  greater  than  ever  had  been  seen  before, 
or  would  be  seen  hereafter:  this  author  however  was 
not  a  prophet.  Edward's  person  and  address  were 
now  very  useful  to  him :  he  had  called  before  him  a 
widow,  much  abounding  in  wealth  and  well  stricken 
in  years,  of  whom  he  asked  what  she  would  give 
him  towards  defraying  this  great  charge.  "  By  my 
troth,"  says  she, ''  for  thy  lovely  countenance  thou  shalt 
have  even  twenty  pounds."    The  king  looking  scarcely 

■  Hist.  Croy.  ConU  ^  Rymer,  toI.  11. 
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for  half  that  sum,  thanked  her,  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 
''  Whether  the  flavoor  of  his  breath/'  says  the  old 
chronicler/  "  did  so  comfort  her  stomach,  or  she 
esteemed  the  kiss  of  a  king  so  precious  a  jewel,  she 
swore  that  he  should  have  twenty  pounds  more/' 

P. — Was  Edward  afraid  of  applying  to  parliament, 
by  resorting  to  this  new  mode  of  acquiring  a  revenue? 

A. — ^That  assembly,  though  ever  averse  to  open 
their  purses,  had  voted  a  tenth,  and  one  and  three* 
fourths  of  a  fifteenth ;  ^  but  the  amount  of  which,  though 
considerable,  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  under- 
taking. 

P. — Did  these  proportions  produce  a  certain  sum,  or 
did  they  vary  as  the  property  of  individuals  fluctuated? 

A. — As  their  names  imply ;  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  was 
that  portion  of  the  moveables  or  personal  property  of 
the  subject,  formerly  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
at  present.  A  tenth  was  first  imposed  by  Henry  the 
Second,  under  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  against  the 
Sultan  Saladin ;  hence  it  was  called  Saladin's  tenth.* 
The  original  amount  of  these  taxes  is  uncertain;  but 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  fifteenth  was 
ascertained  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty-nine  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  sum  was  afterwards  unalterably  ad- 
hered to,  and  each  parish  knew  what  portion  it  must 
contribute.  A  subsidy  was  a  modification  of  the  ancient 
scutage  upon  each  knight's  fee,  but  was  not  imposed, 
like  that  demand,  directly  upon  the  land,  but  upon  per- 
sons, in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates,  and  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second :  the  amount  was  after  the  nominal  rate  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  lands,  and  two  shillings  and 
eightpence  for  goods;  and  it  seems  to  have  produced 

•  Hall.  ^  Cotton,  Abridg.  "  Hoveden. 
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about  seventy  thousand  pounds/  The  parliament  that 
voted  these  grants  to  Edward  was  dissolved  in  1474^ 
the  House  of  Commons  having  sitten  two  years  and  a 
half,  the  longest  period  hitherto  known. 

F. — It  is  remarkable  that,  as  parliaments  increased 
in  length  they  diminished  in  independence. 

A, — Edward  now  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  archers,  attended  by  the  chief 
nobility,  all  on  fire  to  reconquer  France.  Louis,  dread- 
fully alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities  with 
England,  wisely  abandoned  every  punctilio,  and  consi- 
dered by  what  means  he  might  best  elude  the  fury  of  the 
attack.  When  the  herald  came  to  announce  the  defiance 
of  Edward,  the  French  king  presented  him  with  a  gift  of 
three  hundred  crowns  and  thirty  yards  of  crimson  vel- 
vet;^ and  by  this  generosity  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  which  of  Ed  ward!s  ministers  might  probably 
be  accessible  to  the  same  sort  of  arguments:  but  indeed 
there  was  no  danger  of  mistake,  for  not  one  was  found 
of  sufficient  virtue  to  reject  his  oflers,  and  he  bribed  ju- 
diciously, with  a  most  unsparing  hand/  So  surrounded, 
the  English  king  himself  was  soon  persuaded  by  the 
same  irresistible  reasoning  to  conclude  a  truce,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Edward,  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
thous^d  crowns  in  ready  money,  and  an  annuity  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  should  withdraw  his 
army.* 

F. — Such  a  treaty  reflects  little  credit  on  either 
party ;  but  somewhat  to  exonerate  Edward  from  blame, 
ho  found  on  his  arrival  that  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  not  brought  him  the  smallest  assistance. 
The  attempt  to  conquer  France,  alone  and  unaided, 
might   well    appear   impracticable,  especially  as    its 


•Blickstone,  Com.vol.l,c8.  ^Comlnos.  'Ibid.         <*ibid. 
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hitherto  discordant  factions  were   united   under  the 
government  of  a  most  politic,  if  not  popolar,  monarch. 

A. — As  Louis  made  interest  the  sole  test  of  honour, 
all  ideas  of  the  meanness  or  pusillanimity  of  purchasing 
a  retreat  by  paying  tribute  were  lost,  in  the  view  of  the 
advantages  which  it  procured ;  and  he  plumed  himself  in 
the  notion  of  overreaching  Edward,  whom  he  professed 
to  treat  with  the  greatest  deference,  but  took  every 
opportunity  with  his  own  courtiers  of  turning  into 
ridicule.*  The  English  camp  was  abundantly  supplied, 
and  the  soldiers  indulged  themselves  in  every  excess 
of  riot  and  drunkenness ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  Louis  sent  them  three  hundred  cart-loads 
of  wine ;  b  and  to  rivet  the  friendship  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  aii  interview  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  bridge  of  the  town  of  Pecquigni. 

P. — ^But  is  it  not  surprising  that  so  suspicious  a 
mortal  as  Louis  should  forget  the  fatal  interview  on  the 
bridge  of  Montereau,  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Orleans,  some  iifly  years  before?* 

A. — Louis  was  far  from  forgetting  it;  he  mentioned 
his  apprehensions  to  Comines,  and  a  different  plan  was 
consequently  arranged.  In  the  former  instance,  the  par- 
ties met  on  the  bridge,  between  two  barriers  a  few  yards 
apart;  but  at  this  interview  the  monarchs  saw  each 
other  through  a  sort  of  lattice,  such  as  secures  a  lion 
in  his  cage  (I  use  the  historian's  own  phra.se),  erected 
on  the  centre  of  the  bridge:  they  shook  hands  and 
entered  into  familiar  conversation.  Louis  incautiously 
invited  Edward  to  Paris,  saying,  "  We  have  many  fine 
women  there ;  and  should  you  fall  into  any  error  by 
their  means,  my  cousin  of  Bourbon"  (a  priest  cele- 
brated for  his  gallantries),  **  shall  give  you  absolution.'*' 

•  Comines.  ^  Ibid.  «  Sec  page  261.  *  Coraines. 
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Edward,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  did  not  refuse 
the  invitation,  and  it  required  some  address  in  Louis 
to  evade  the  acceptance  of  his  own  offer.  Lord  Howard 
being  permitted  to  sup  with  him,  said  that  if  it  pleased 
Louis  he  would  persuade  his  master  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Paris.  The  French  king  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
calling  for  water,  rose  wifliout  answering/  He  said 
afterwards  to  Comines,  his  confidant,  *^  Edward  is  a 
very  handsome  and  amorous  king ;  if  he  come  to  Paris, 
he  may  find  some  affected  dame,  who  may  make  him 
so  many  fine  speeches,  that  he  may  be  desirous  of 
returning.  His  predecessors  have  been  too  much  in 
Paris  and  in  Normandy:  I  like  not  his  company  on 
this  side  the  sea ;  on  the  other,  I  will  esteem  him  as 
my  brother  and  my  very  good  firiend."  ^ 

P.  —  Such  was  the  curious  termination  ^of  this 
French  expedition. 

F. — ^That  Edward  was  egregiously  duped,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Comines  represents  the  English  as  not 
so  subtle  in  treaty  as  the  French,  as  being  rash  and 
choleric,  and  going  very  bluntly  to  work;  he  declares 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  dissimulations  prac- 
tised by  the  French,  and  that  what  they  had  gained  by 
their  acknowledged  superiority  in  arms,  they  often  lost 
by  their  little  skill  in  negotiation.'' 

A. — ^The  only  memorable  circumstance  during  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign,  was  the  most  reprehensi- 
ble transaction  of  his  life,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  prince,  of  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  spirit,  of  mean  genius,  ungovernable  passion, 
and  of  fickle  and  inconstant  temper,  being  never  heartily 
forgiven  by  Edward  for  his  former  adherence  to  War- 
wick, became  discontented  and  unquiet,  and  giving  way 

*  Conuoes.  ^  Ibid.  <  Liv.  3,  c.  8 ;  liv.  4,  c.  6  and  9. 
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to  a  qneniloiis  disposition^  complained  of  tbe  king^s 
goyemmenty  and  even  dropped  hints,  it  is  said,  of  liie 
illegitimacy  of  Edward's  birth." 

F. — ^If  such  were  the  conduct  of  Clarence,  which  is 
donbtfol,  it  was  as  reprehensible  as  absurd;  but  if  it 
were  falsely  charged  upon  him,  it  was  bitterly  retaliated 
on  the  children  of  Edward  in  the  next  reign. 

A. — To  provoke  Clarence  into  measures  whidi 
might  furnish  ground  for  impeachment,  two  of  his 
friends,  John  Stacy,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Thomas  Bur- 
dett,  of  Arrow,  in  Warwickshire,  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  executed,  upon  the  frivolous  charge  of  necro- 
mancy.^ The  latter  gentleman,  it  is  said,  had  given 
offence  by  an  intemperate  speech:  the  king  one  day 
hunting  in  his  park  at  Arrow,  killed  a  white  buck, 
which  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  owner,  who, 
vexed  at  its  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the 
horns  of  the  stag  in  the  belly  of  the  person  who  had 
advised  the  king  to  commit  that  insult  upon  him.< 
The  Duke  of  Clarence,  enraged  at  these  prosecutions, 
maintained  the  innocency  of  his  friends,  and  inveighed 
against  the  iniquity  of  their  prosecution  in  such  terms, 
that  the  king  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  be  tried  for  his  life  before  the  House  of 
Peers.' 

F — In  this  age  accusation  and  condemnation  being 
the  same  thing,  we  must  not  expect  to  hear  of  the 
duke's  acquittal. 

A. — ^The  king  had  the  indecency,  not  to  say  the 
injustice,  of  appearing  personally  as  his  brother's  ac- 
cuser,* and  pleading  the  cause  against  him.  Clarence's 
conduct  had  been  doubtless  blameable,  but  no  overt 

■  Act  of  Attainder,  Rot  Pari.  vol.  6.    ^^/jj^/j^A.  Croy.  Coot 
'  Slow.  •>  UisIL  Crov.  Co-  id. 
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act  of  treason  was  alleged,  yet  tlie  duke  was  found 
goflty  by  tbe  Peers;  and  the  House  of  Commons^  not 
to  be  behind  hand  in  servility,  petitioned  for  his  execu- 
tion.* The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  reported. 
*'  He  was  drowned/'  says  Fabian,  ''  in  a  barell  of 
malmsey;"  yet  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
his  own  choosing:  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
tiiat  his  death  was  secret  (1478). 

F. — The  «cene  of  the  murder,  as  given  by  Shak- 
speare,  is  sufficiently  probable:  one  of  the  villains 
stabbing  him,  says. 

Take  that,  And  that ;  if  an  this  will  not  do, 
111  drown  yon  in  the  malmsey  butt  within :  ^ 

• 

which  was  probably  done  to  make  the  matter  sure. 
This  inhuman  proceeding  is  represented  by  the  poet, 
according  to  the  current  tale  of  his  own  time,  as  per- 
formed at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on 
very  insufficient  grounds,  the  circumstance  not  being  at 
all  asserted  by  contemporary  authorities,  or  even  glanced 
at  by  the  gossipping  chroniclers,  Hall,  Holinshed,  and 
Stow.  Sir  Thomas  More  accuses  him  only  of  being  not 
displeased  wi£h  the  event  of  Clarence's  death.  The  bro- 
thers had  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  about  the  division  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  their  late  father-in-law; 
but  it  is  hardly  feasible  that  Gloucester  had  thus  early 
cherished  his  aspiring  views  upon  the  crown,  Edward 
being  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  and  only  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  There  prevails  a  report,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  violent  prosecution  by  Edward,  was  a  cur- 
rent prophecy  that  the  king  should  be  murdered  by  one, 
the  initial  letter  of  whose  name  was  G.*"  Such  folly 
might  have  influence,  as  it  is  said  by  Comines  that  the 
English  were  never  without  some  silly  prognostication. 

•  Hist.  Croy.  Coot.  ^  Rich.  III.  act  1.  <  Hall. 
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P. — It  was  in  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  pre- 
vious to  his  execution,  that  Shakspeare  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Clarence  the  striking  description  of  hii 
alarming  dream : 

0  then  began  the  tempefll  to  my  floid : 

1  pus'd,  methooghty  the  mehmcholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  firat  that  there  did  greet  my  atranger  aool. 
Was  my  great  &tber-in4aw,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cry*d  aloady  What  Momrge/or  perpny 
Can  tkb  dark  monarchy  afford  for  Clarence  T 
And  80  he  yanish'd.    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angd,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  oat  aloud, 
Clarence  ii  come, /aUefJUetingf  perjured  Clarence, 
That  Habb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewheeburyg 
Seize  on  him,/itrietf  take  hhn  to  yottr  torments/ 
O  BndLenbory !  I  haye  done  these  things. 
That  now  giTe  cridenoe  against  my  sool. 
For  Edward's sake^  and  see  how  he  requites  me!* 

A. — ^Edward  however  bitterly  repented  of  this  mnr- 
der.  Once  a  nobleman  requesting  a  pardon  for  one  erf 
his  vassals,  he  deeply  sighed,  '^  Ah,  poor  brother !  no 
one  would  speak  for  you."  ^ 

F. — As  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign, 
the  murder  of  Humfrey  duke  of  Gloucester  was  one 
great  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  house  of  Lancaster,  so  this  prosecution  and 
murder  of  Clarence  prepared  the  way  for  the  simUar 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Tori^ 

A. — ^Edward,  at  ease  in  his  government,  abandoned 
himself  to  the  two  contrary  passions  of  avarice  and 
luxury:  he  extorted  various  sums  from  his  subjects, 
and  rioted  in  every  excess  of  pleasure.*    During  his 

negotiation  with  Louis,  he  had  stipulated  a  maniage 

■  ♦  ■     .     - 

•  Rich.  m.  act  1.  i»  HaU. 

*  Hist.  Croy.  Cont. 
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tor  Mb  dUtast  dangliler  with  flie  danphiD,  which  be  bad 
now  the  mortificati<m  of  finding  would  not  be  carried 
into  execation;  and  feeling  himself  outwitted  in  his 
transactions  with  the  French  king,  who  withdrew  his 
pension,  he  prepared  to  avenge  the  indignity  by  taking 
aims  ;*  but  was  prevented  from  the  enterprise  by  death, 
whidi  occurred  somewhat  suddenly,  from  surfeit,  oc- 
casioned by  general  intemperance  both  in  eating  and 
drinking  (9th  April,  1488),  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.^ 

JP. — From  the  repeated  mention  of  Edward's  per- 
sonal beauty,  strength,  and  vigour,  by  all  the  old 
writers,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  the  age.  In  his  latter  years  he 
grew  bloated  and  corpulent,  the  effect  of  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  Comines  says  that,  when  he  first  saw 
the  English  monarch,  he  never  beheld  a  finer  person. 
That  Edward  had  no  objection  to  hear  such  commend- 
ation, we  may  judge  from  parliament  expressing  its 
admiration  of  the  ^*  beauts  of  person  that  it  hath 
pleased  almighty  God  to  bless  you."  *" 

P. — ^Tet  the  engraving  by  Vertue,  from  an  original 
picture  in  Kensington  Palace,  does  not  lead  ns  to 
expect  sudi  excessive  encomiums. 

A. — ^The  qualities  of  Edward's  mind  did  not  entirely 
correspond  with  the  perfections  of  his  body ;  yet  he 
possessed  considerable  talent,  and  well  understood  his 
own  interest.  In  adversity  he  was  nothing  abashed ;  in 
prosperity,  rather  joyful  than  proud :  **  his  good  fortune 
was  miraculous.  That  his  valour  and  military  skill 
were  eminent,  we  may  conclude  from  his  having  gained 
inne  pitched  battles  in  person;  in  idiich,  he  told  Co- 
mines,  that  he  always  fought  on  foot  until  ho  found 

■  Hist,  Crov.  Cont.        »» Ibid.         '^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  5.        •*  Sir  T.  More. 
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diat  (he  foe  gave  way^  and  that  he  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit,  crying  to  his  soldien 
to  spare  the  common  men,  but  to  slay  the  leaders.  Hii 
cruelty  ¥ras  unrelenting;  the  axe  intimated  his  diqplea* 
sure ;  and  his  obdurate  heart  spared  a  brother  no  mora 
than  a  Lancastrian :  he  put  no  restraint  upon  his  licen- 
tious passions,  which  involved  him  in  much  inconve- 
nience and  distress.  His  love  of  money  was  excessive, 
which  he  gratified  by  becoming  a  very  great  and  suc- 
cessful merchant; *  and  by  other  means  far  less  excep- 
tionable, he  so  well  filled  his  cofiers,  that  he  was  one 
of  our  very  few  ancient  kings  who  did  not  live  in  straits 
and  die  in  debt 

F. — ^Yet  with  all  these  palpable  vices,  the  historian 
of  Croyland  celebrates  Edward  the  Fourth  for  his  de- 
vout attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

A. — ^Which  we  may  the  more  wonder  at,  as  Edward 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  die 
church ;  nor  did  he  indulge  the  clergy  in  their  persecu- 
tion of  LoUardism,  one  victim  only,  John  Goose,^  suf- 
fering during  his  whole  reign,  upon  whose  unfortunate 
name  the  Papists  have  been  rather  witty. 

F. — ^During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  religious  contro- 
versy was  little  regarded ;  the  clergy  adhered  to  their 
old  opinions  and  practices,  and  the  laity  were  both 
ignorant  and  indiflferent 

A. — Though  cruelty,  extortion,  and  wantonness, 
discolour  every  page  of  Edward's  history,  his  manners 
were  so  easy  and  engaging,^  as  to  acquire  him  a  prodi- 
gious popularity.  Like  most  men  of  fine  person,  he 
wai^  more  vain  than  proud,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
love  of  magnificent  dress.    That  he  entered  readily  into 

•  Hist.  Cray.  Coot.  ^  Fuller  Charch  Hist 

•  Sir  T.  More. 
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conyersation  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  the  old 
baDad  of  **  King  Edward  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  " 
is  a  familiar  illustration.^  This  person  mistaking  the 
long,  and  nsing  much  disconrteoos  language,  at  length 
perceiyed  his  error,  by  the  approach  of  the  royal 
train:  when  having  become  much  frightened  and  con- 
fused, he  said,  with  a  certain  blundering  repentance, 
**  I  hope"  instead  of  ''  I  fear,  that  I  shall  be  hanged 
to-morrow;''  which  mistake,  as  well  as  the  tanner*s 
apprehensions,  so  well  diverted  the  king,  that  he  gave 
tibe  offender,  in  recompence  for  the  good  sport  that  he 
had  afforded,  the  inheritance  of  Plumpton  Park. 

F. — ^The  story  reminds  us  of  the  adventure  in  the 
ballad  of  ^  King  Henry  the  Second  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,''  so  pleasingly  dramatised  by  Dodsley ;  and 
also  of  another  ballad,  in  which  Charles  the  Second 
acts  nearly  a  similar  part.  Indeed  the  leading  features 
in  the  character  of  this  latter  monarch  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Edward  the  Fourth :  the  same 
unbounded  licentiousness ;  the  same  hardness  of  heart, 
with  the  same  gaiety  of  disposition,  arising  from  abun- 
dance of  animal  spirits ;  the  same  inclination  to  relax 
into  sloth  and  indulgence,  but  capable  of  exertion  on 
a  great  emergency;  and  what  is  a  little  singular,  both 
of  fhem  suffering  exile,  and  both  condescending  to 
accept  of  bribes  from  the  kings  of  France. 

*  Percy  Reliqaes,  yoL  2. 
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P. — Who  were  the  persons  that  conceived  tlieir 
own  desert  overshadowed  by  die  pre-CTunoioe  of  die 
Woodviles? 

A. — Next  to  Richard,  duke  of  Gloncestef,  who 
appears  to  have  been  very  wary  in  the  expression  of 
his  dissatisfaction,  stood  Henry  Stafford,  dnke  of  Bock- 
ingham,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  descended  by  a 
fimiale  from  Thomas  of  l^^on^rtock,  yoongest  son  of 
£dward  the  Third,  a  nob     ^^^^^t  possessionf ''~" 
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considerable  talents,  who,  thongh  he  had  mairied  die 
qneen's  sister,  was  far  too  haughty  to  act  in  snbser- 
▼iency  to  her  inclinations.  The  lords  Stanley  and 
Howard  were  men  of  influence  and  reputation,  as  was 
also  the  chamberlain.  Lord  Hastings :  this  last  noble- 
man was  particulariy  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  the  confidant  of  the  king  in  all 
his  dissolute  pleasures.  Edward,  in  his  last  illness, 
aware  of  diese  bitter  enmities,  assembled  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  engaged 
diem  to  promise  a  suspension  of  their  animosities/ 

F. — A  vain  expedient  to  subdue  the  rivalry  of  these 
courtiers,  all  alike  indifferent  to  the  public  good,  and 
intent  alone  on  their  own  advancement. 

A. — Edward  the  Fifth,  now  of  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was>  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  April  9th,  1483, 
proclaimed  king  in  London.  The  Duke  oi  Gloucester 
was  absent  at  York ;  ^  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  moment  he  heard  that  the  breath  had  left  his 
brother's  body,  he  formed  the  dangerous  design  of 
mounting  his  throne. 

P. — But  did  his  conduct  during  the  life  of  Edward 
afford  just  cause  for  such  a  suspicion?  or  can  the 
design  be  supposed  to  have  been  excited  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events  ? 

A. — So  profound  a  dissembler,  we  may  naturally 
conclude,  wdl  concealed  his  intentimis ;  for  it  appears 
from  every  record  during  the  late  reign,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct  never  gave  offence  to  Edward,  and 
that,  with  singular  moderation  and  prudence,  he  conti- 
nned  his  attachment  to  the  throne,  dirough  every  change 
of  his  brother's  varying  fortune. 

F. — But  the  queen  seems  to  have  been  instinctively 

•  Sir  T.  More.  ^  Hist  Croy.  Goal. 
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awaro  of  the  danger;  and  as  she  had  borne  an  uncon- 
trolled sway  over  her  husband,  she  became  anxious  to 
mamtain  the  same  influence  over  her  son,  perhaps  justly 
apprehensive  that  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  family 
depended  on  that  ascendancy. 

A, — ^The  young  king  resided  at  the  castle  of  Ludlow/ 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Rivers,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  of  talents  equally 
adapted  to  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  whose  memory 
is  endeared  as  the  early  patron  of  literature,  and  the 
encourager  of  Caxton  and  his  new  art  of  printing ;  he 
was  also  a  poet,  but  I  compassionately  refrain  from 
quoting  any  of  his  verses.  Tp  this  nobleman  the  queen 
wrote,  desiring  him  to  levy  a  body  of  forces,*  as  he 
was  captain-general  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  escort 
the  king  to  London,  and  protect  him  during  his  ap- 
proaching coronation. 

F. — But  the  nobility  might  justly  be  jealous  that 
the  queen  and  her  kindred  were  usurping  more  power 
than  the  law  allowed  them,  as  the  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution clearly  pointed  out  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  regent. 

A. — So  the  latter  maintained,  and  insisted  that 
such  a  proceeding  must  be  considered  as  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  civil  war;* and  under  pretence  of 
pacifying  the  quarrel,  artfully  protested  against  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  force,  as  equally  dangerous  as 
unnecessary.  The  queen,  in  a  fatal  moment,  overawed 
by  the  violence  of  the  duke's  opposition,  countermanded 
her  orders,  and  the  young  king,  accompanied  by  Rivers, 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  attended  only  by  his  usual 
retinue.** 

•  Hist  Croy.  Cont.  «»  Sir  T.  More. 
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P.— Bdt  in  this  alarming  crisis,  why  did  not  parlia- 
ment interfere  ? 

A. — ^That  assembly  had  so  much  declined  in  spirit 
during  the  rule  of  the  house  of  York,  that  had  it  been 
sitting,  which  was  not  the  case,  it  would  probably  have « 
made  no  remonstrance  against  the  wishes  of  Gloucester, 
who  appeared  likely  to  become  the  stronger  party. 

F.—rYet  it  might  at  least  have  been  recollected, 
that  in  the  last  two  examples  of  minorities,  those  of 
Richard  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  old 
practice  of  guardianship  by  the  common  law,  in  se- 
parating the  custody  of  the  minor's  person  from  the 
heir  of  his  crown,  was  strictly  adhered  to :  parliament, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  appointing  a  coun- 
cil of  nine  persons  for  that  purpose,  whilst  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  case  of  the  infant  Henry  the  Sixth 
was  still  more  in  point,  as  the  same  authority  intrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  was  not  in 
the  order  of  succession,  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester,  acquiescing  in  the  arrangement. 

A. — Such  exampISH  did  not  suit  the  ambition  of 
Richard :  he  set  off  from  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king :  at 
Northampton  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, with  a  vast  retinue;  at  this  town  also  the  Earl  of 
Rivers  came  to  pay  his  respects,  having  sent  forward 
his  royal  pupil  to  Stoney  Stratford,  a  stage  nearer  to 
London,  and  was  received  by  Gloucester  with  dissimu- 
lated welcome.  The  next  morning  the  apprehensions 
of  Lord  Rivers  were  awakened  by  some  suspicious  cir- 
comstances,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  As  the  party 
entered  Stoney  Stratford  together,  the  earl  was  arrested; 
Gloucester  proceeding  to  visit  the  young  king,  in  his 
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▼ery  piegenoe  seised  Lord  Richard  Grey,  his  uteriiie 
brother,  and  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Vanghan/  an  officer 
of  the  household,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had 
estranged  the  duke  from  the  affections  of  his  royal 
nephew.  Edward  in  vain  protested  their  innocence, 
and  entreated,  even  with  tears,  their  liberation.^  They 
were  despatched  with  Rivers  to  the  north  of  England ; 
and  after  being  removed  to  various  places,  were  at 
length  confined  in  Pomfret  Castle. 

P. — ^A  dismal  beginning  of  aa  equitable  protectorate. 

A. — Hearing  these  calamitous  tidings,  the  queen, 
with  her  youngest  son  the  Duke  of  York,  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age,  and  her  five  daughters,  with  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster, 
jnstly  apprehensive  of  her  own  and  her  children's  sa&tf^ 
Meanwhile  Gloucester  proceeded  to  London,  in  which 
mty  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  riding  biyie* 
headed  before  the  young  monarch,  to  whou  he  showed 
so  much  apparent  respect,  as  greatly  to  delight  the 
people.*  King  Edward  was  attended  by  a  train  of  five 
hundred  followers  in  deep  mourning,  himself  wearing  a 
mantle  of  blue  velvet^  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
deeply  offended  at  the  queen's  evident  mistrust  of  his 
designs ;  and  his  first  step  was  to  withdraw  from  her 
custody  into  his  own  hands  the  young  Duke  of  York : 
for  this  purpose  he  sent  to  the  sanctuary,  Rottierham, 
archbishop  of  York,  a  man  none  of  the  shrewdest, 
**  who  found  the  queen,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  sitting 
alone,  low  on  the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed." 
The  prelate  endeavouring  to  comfort  her  with  a  friendly 
message  from  Lord  Hastings,  she  exclamed,  ''  A  woe 
with  him,  it  is  he  that  goeth  about  to  destroy  me  and 
my  blood."    The  archbishop  had  the  weakness  to  use 

•  Hist.  Croy.  Coot  ^  Sir  T.  More.  «  Ibid.  '  Fabian. 
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SO  poor  an  argument  as  to  say,  ''  Madam,  be  of  good 
cbeer ;  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your  son,  we 
diall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother ;**  as  if  he  had 
flie  power  of  protecting  one  of  these  hapless  youths 
more  than  the  other.  As  aproof  of  his  sincerity,  he  left 
the  great  seal  in  her  possession ;  but  speedily  bethink- 
ing him  of  this  imprudence,  he  sent  for  it  before  the 
night  was  passed/ 

P. — By  what  authority  did  Gloucester  assume  the 
power  of  regent,  or  protector  ? 

A. — ^A  great  council  had  been  assembled,  though 
the  precise  time  of  its  meeting  does  not  appear,  which 
conferred  the  office  of  protector  ^  on  Richard :  this  was 
clearly  the  business  of  parliament,  not  of  a  council ; 
but  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  was  received  by  the 
people  with  satisfiiction.  Gloucester  finding  that  the 
f  iiiiiiiFiiops  of  Rotherham  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
fid,  despatched  Bomdkier,  aiehbisdiop  of  Cantetbury, 
with  some  other  lords,  to  withdraw  tte  youog  duke 
from  the  sanctuary.  That  prelate,  totally  unconscious 
of  the  protector's  views,  represented  to  the  queen  in 
forcible  terms  the  unreasonableness  of  her  thus  detain- 
ing the  boy.  The  queen  expressed  her  apprehensions 
very  explicitly ;  but  overcome  by  entreaty,  rather  than 
convinced  by  argument,  she  called  for  the  young  duke, 
and  said, ''  Fare  you  well,  mine  own  sweet  son;  let  me 
kiss  you  yet  once  before  you  gd,  for  God  knoweth  when 
we  shall  kiss  together  again.''  ''  And  therewith,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  More,  "  she  kissed  him  and  blessed  him, 
turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her  way." 

F. — ^The  diabolical  plan  of  the  protector,  no  honour- 
able person  could  rationally  penetrate.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the.  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself  was 

•  Sir  T.  More.  *  Ibid. 
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unapprised  of  Richard's  views  upon  the  crown  tiU  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  two  princes;  and  then  the 
necessity  of  securing  Richard's  elevation  was  pointed 
out,  since,  if  Edward  were  permitted  to  reign,  he  would 
most  assuredly  revenge  upon  Buckingham  the  arrest 
and  subsequent  murder  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan, 
who  were  endeared  by  so  many  tender  ties  to  his 
affections. 

A. — ^Those  illegal  murders  were  now  determined  on 
by  the  protector,  with  the  consent  both  of  Buckingham 
and  Hastings :  without  even  pretending  to  any  formality 
of  accusation  or  process  of  trial,  he  sent  an  order  to 
Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  to  behead  the  three  prisoners  at 
Pomfret ;  which  was  accordingly  performed,  June  13.* 

JP» —      O  Pomfret !  Pomfret !  O  thou  bloody  prisoD, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peen, 
.    We  give  thee  up  oar  guilUesB  blood  to  drink.^ 

A. — ^The  protector,  still  professing  to  be  busy  in 
giving  orders  for  the  ensuing  coronation  of  his  nephew, 
was  profoundly  occupied  in  paving  his  way  to  the 
throne.  Thinking  it  desirable  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Lord  Hastings,  he  had  that  nobleman  sounded  by  his 
creature  Catesby,  a  lawyer  of  great  subtlety  of  ad- 
dress, who  found  the  lord  chamberlain  unalterable  in 
his  fidelity  to  the  children  of  his  late  friend  and  master. 
Richard  therefore  determined  to  ruin  the  man  whom  he 
could  not  seduce ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  execu- 
tions at  Pomfret,  a  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  Tower.  The  protector  took  his  seat  in  the  most 
affable  humour  imaginable :  after  paying  some  compli- 
ments to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early 
strawberries  which  that  prelate  raised  in  his  garden 
near  Holborn,  he  begged  the  favour  of  a  dish  of  them ; 

•  Hist  Croy.  Cont.  •  Ricb 
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and  the  bishop  despatched  a  servant  to  comply  with 
flie  request.  The  protector  then  entreated  the  excuse 
of  the  cooncil,  and  withdrew/ 

P. — ^This  seems  but  a  trivial  circumstance  to  intro- 
duce in  a  scene  of  so  much  importance. 

A. — The  historian  probably  mentioned  this  assumed 
good-nature  of  the  protector^  as  affording  an  instance  of 
his  great  dissimulation;  for  returning  to  the  assembly 
with  a  severe  countenance^  knitting  his  brows^  an^ 
inflamed  with  anger>  he  asked  the  Lords  what  punish- 
ment those  persons  deserved  who  plotted  against  his 
life»  a  man  so  near  in  blood  to  the  king  ?  The  uncon- 
scious Hastings  readily  replied,  that  they  merited  the 
punishment  of  traitors.  ''  These  traitors/'  said  the  pro- 
tector, *^  are  the  sorceress,  Edward's  wife,  and  her  con- 
federate, that  strumpet  Shore;  see  to  what  a  condition 
they  have  reduced  me,"  pulling  up  his  sleeve,  and 
showing  them  his  arm,  shrivelled  and  withered.  But 
as  the  courtiers  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  attended 
him  from  his  birth,  they  looked  on  each  other  with 
amazement,  being  well  aware  that  the  queen  was  £Eur 
too  wise  to  resort  to  such  undertakings. 

P.— And  surely,  above  all  people  in  the  world,  Jane 
Shore  was  the  last  person  whom  she  would  have  made 
her  confidant. 

A. — Hastings,  who  since  the  death  of  Edward  had 
formed  connections  with  Jane  Shore,  becoming  some- 
what alarmed  at  this  extraordinary  accusation,  said, 
**  Certainly,  if  they  be  guilty  of  such  deeds,  they  de- 
serve the  severest  punishment."  ''And  dost  thou  reply 
to  me,"  said  Gloucester,  ''  with  your  |fs  and  ands  ?  I 
tell  thee,  that  they  have  so  done,  and  that  I  will  prove 
h^pon  thy  body,  traitor."    And  he  struck  the  table  with 

•  Sir  T.  More 
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his  haod ;  at  which  signal,  some  one  without  the  apart- 
ment cryitig  out,  **  Treason !  '*  Oloncester  said,  '^  I 
arrest  thee,  traitor."  "  What,  me,  my  lord  ?  "  returned 
the  terrified  chamberlain.  ''  Yea,  thee,  traitor ;  and 
make  a  short  shrift,  for,  by  St.  Paul,  I  will  not  dine 
till  thy  head  be  brought  me."  He  then  broke  up  the 
council,  arresting  also  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  seyeral 
of  the  other  members.  In  the  confusion,  tiie  soldiers 
who  entered  the  chamber,  aimed  a  blow,  and  severely 
wounded  the  head  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  with  difficulty 
saved  his  life,  by  crouching  under  the  table. 

F. — ^These  circumstances  are  familiar  to  most  per^ 
sons,  from  their  popular  representation  on  the  stage ; 
but  they  are  so  singular  as  to  haye  excited  a  consider- 
able portion  of  wonder,  if  not  of  doubt. 

il.— The  narrator.  Sir  Thomas  More,  lived  in  the 
family  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  reverend  cultivator  of 
the  strawberries,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  and 
who  questionless  communicated  the  information.  Loid 
Hastings  was  hurried  away,  and  instantly  beheaded  on 
a  timber  log,  which  lay  on  the  Tower  wharfs 

F. — ^The  fate  of  Hastings,  who  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence suffered  on  the  same  day  as  his  victims.  Rivers, 
Grey,  and  Vaughan,  does  not  excite  any  very  pow^rfiil 
sympathy :  but  in  what  a  state  of  law  and  liberty  must 
that  country  be,  where  such  enormities  could  pass  un- 
questioned. 

A. — ^The  protector  thought  some  apology  due  to 
the  citizens,  amongst  whom  Lord  Hastings  was  very 
popular.  Two  hours  after  his  execution,  a  proclama- 
tion was  read,  but  so  well  penned  and  fairly  written 
on  parchment,  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  been  got 
ready  in  so  short  a  time:  a  merchant  consequently 
remarked,  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  drawn  in 
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tbe  Bpiiit  of  piopliecy.  To  keep  up  the  farc^  or  rather 
the  tragedy,  GlonceBter  Beat  for  some  substantial  citi-* 
sens  to  the  Tower,  to  whom  he  might  explwi  the 
matter*  On  their  arrival  they  found  the  protector  and 
Buckingham  armed  in  snch  old  rusty  brigandines,  as 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  defending  their  lives  from 
a  sudden  attack  could  have  induced  them  to  put  on 
flieir  backs. 

F. — Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  Gloucester, 
that  when  he  told  the  citizens  that  Hastings  had  con- 
spired to  destroy  himself  and  Buckingham,  they  an- 
swered him  as  if  fiiUy  convinced  of  the  fact,  though 
fliey  entirely  disbelieved  it* 

A. — Gloucester,  covertly  pursuing  his  design  upon 
the  throne,  ordered  the  goods  of  Jane  Shore  to  be 
seised,  which  amounted  to  two  or  three  thousand 
maiks;  and  he  summoned  her  before  the  council,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  witchcraft:  but  failing  entirely  of 
an  proof  in  that  accusation,  he  directed  her  to  be  tried 
in  the  spiritual  court  for  inomtinence.^ 

F. — ^This  was  a  matter  of  too  great  notoriety  to  be 
evaded  <Mr  denied. 

A. — ^The  Bishop  of  London  therefore  condemned 
her  to  perform  open  penance  on  the  next  Sunday,  in  a 
procession,  before  the  cross*  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand.  *'  She  went,''  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  **  in  coun^ 
tenance  and  pace  so  womanly,  that  albeit  she  were  out 
of  all  array,  save  her  kirtle  only,  yet  looked  she  so 
fair  and  lovely,  while  the  wondering  of  the  people  cast 
a  comely  red  into  her  cheeks,  of  which  before  she  had 
most  miss,  that  her  great  shame  was  her  great  praise, 
among  tiiose  that  were  more  amorous  of  her  body  than 
curious  of  her  soul." 


•  Sir  T.  More.  «» Ibid. 
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P. — ^Yet  it  is  not  very  apparent  how  the  persecntioo 
of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Shore  could  aid  the  protcctor^s 
views  upon  the  crown. 

il.— The  next  step  of  Gloucester  was  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  his  late  brother's  children ; 
and  though  Jane  Shore's  penance  could  not  effect  that 
object^  yet  it  directed  the  public  attention  to  the  disso- 
luteness of  Edward's  conduct^  which  might  lead  to  a 
conclusion  that  he  was  capable  of  committing  any  irre- 
gularity^ for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  passions* 
Jane  Shoro^  in  her  old  age^  is  thus  described  by  the 
same  historian :  **  This  woman  was  bom  in  London, 
worshipfuUy  provided,  honestly  brought  up,  and  very 
well  married,  saving  somewhat  too  soon ;  her  husband, 
an  honest  citizen,  young  and  godly,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance,  a  goldsmith  by  profession,  but  whom  she  never 
fervently  loved:  proper  she  was,  and  fair;  nothing  in 
her  body  that  you  would  have  changed,  but  if  you 
would,  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher:  this  say  they 
that  knew  her  in  her  youth.  Albeit,  some  that  now  see 
her,  for  yet  she  liveth,  deem  her  never  to  have  been  well 
visaged;  for  she  is  old,  lean,  withered  and  dried  up, 
nothing  left  but  rivelled  skin  and  hard  bone :  yet  being 
such  who  so  well  advise  her  visage,  might  guess  which 
parts  how  filled  would  make  it  a  fair  face." 

F. — Sir  Thomas  More  writes  with  that  warmth 
which  becomes  the  praise  of  beauty. 

A. — He  is  no  less  favourable  to  the  qualities  of  her 
mind  and  heart :  ''  Yet  men  delighted  not  so  much  in 
her  beauty  as  in  her  pleasant  behaviour;  for  a  proper 
wit  she  had,  and  could  both  read  well  and  write ;  merry 
in  company ;  ready  and  quick  of  answer ;  neither  mute 
nor  full  of  babble ;  sometimes  taunting,  without  displea- 
sure, and  not  without  disport;  the  favours  of  the  king 
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she  never  abased  to  any  man's  hart,  bat  to  many  a 
man's  comfort  and  relief;  where  the  king  took  disple&- 
snre  she  woald  mitigate;  when  men  were  oat  of  fayoor 
she  woald  bring  them  into  his  grace,  for  many  that  had 
highly  oflfended  she  obtained  pardon ;  of  great  forfeitares 
she  got  men  remission ;  for  these  things  she  had  none, 
or  very  small  rewards,  and  those  rather  gay  than  rich; 
bat  at  this  day  she  beggeth  of  many,  who  at  this  day 
had  begged  if  she  had  not  been.'* 

F. — The  character  of  no  female,  in  the  previons 
annals  of  English  history,  is  so  amply  or  so  ably  drawn 
as  the  portraitare  of  this  Aspasia ;  and  to  add  to  its 
merit,  the  melancholy  history  of  this  fascinating  creatare 
affords  a  powerfal  moral.  The  particalar  steps  which 
led  to  the  sedaction  of  Jane  Shore  do  not  appear. 

P. — ^The  popalar  belief  of  her  deplorable  death  by 
hanger,  in  Shoreditch,  is  then  entitled  to  no  credit 

A. — Not  to  the  least:  Jane  Shore  lived  till  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  more  than  forty 
years  after  her  penance,  and  then  died  quietly  in  her 
bed.  In  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  there  was  anciently 
a  manor  honse,  called  Shore,  or  Shoreditch  Place,  which 
common  tradition  *  related  to  be  the  residence  of  Jane,  at 
which  her  royal  lover  nsed  to  visit  her.  But  the  ancient 
appellation  of  the  parish  was  Sording,^  as  appears  by 
a  grant  of  King  John  (1204),  of  the  rectory  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  Sir  John  de  Sordich,*  who  disdn- 
gaished  himself  in  the  wars  with  France.  The  frans- 
matation  of  the  name  therefore  into  Shoreditch  is  safi- 
ciently  obvious,  without  having  recourse  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  beautiful  mistress  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

■  Stow.  fc  Rec.  Turns,  M.  6,  N.  65. 
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F. — Jane  Shore  was  an  early  fayonrite  of  the  dra- 
matic mose:  a  play  on  the  subject  was  acted  in  160^ 
which,  though  now  lost,  probably  famished  the  tradi- 
tion which  yet  prevails.  In  the  legend  of  Jane  Shore, 
in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1550),  there  is  no 
allnsion  to  her  djing  in  a  ditch,  though  wifli  much 
pathos  she  flius  deplores  her  poyerty  and  hapless 
destitution : 

Whftt  &I1  was  thte,  to  eorae  firom  princes'  &re. 
To  wilcli  for  cmmlis  siiioiig  tiie  Uind  and  lame ! 

When  ahns  were  dealt,  I  had  an  hongry  share, 
Becanse  I  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  shame. 

An  ancient  black  letter  ballad,*  of  later  date,  seems 
to  have  afforded  a  hint  for  the  situation  and  character 
of  Alicia,  in  Rowe's  very  pleasing  tragedy : 

Then  onto  Mrs.  Blagne  I  went. 
To  whom  my  Jewds  I  had  sent. 
In  hope  thereby  to  ease  my  want. 
When  riches  foiled  and  love  grew  scanL 

Bat  she  denied  to  me  the  same. 
When  in  my  need  for  them  I  came ; 
To  recompense  my  former  lore. 
Oat  of  her  doors  she  did  me  shore. 

Bat  yet  one  friend  among  the  rest. 
Whom  I  before  had  seen  ^strssst. 
And  saved  his  life,  condcmn'd  to  die, 
IXd  give  me  food  to  soccoar  me. 

P. — ^The  charitable  person  flius  alluded  to,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  baker,  who  gave  the  dying 
heroine  a  roll;  but  here  the  dramatist  forsakes  bis 
prototype,  probably  considering  such  a  character  and 
circumstance  hardly  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the 
buskin. 

F. — But  the  catastrophe  was  tragical  enough : 

•  Percy  Rdkiacs,  toL2. 
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For  wUch  by  lav  U  WW  dBomd^ 
That  he  was  hanged  for  that  decMl; 
Ifis  deadi  dad  griere  me  ao  much  mori;. 
Than  had  I  died  myadf  therefore. 

I  amid  not  get  one  bit  of  breads 
Whereby  my  hunger  might  be  fed ; 
Nor  drinky  bat  rach  aa  channeb  yidd. 
Or  BtinUng  ^tchea  in  the  field. 
The  which,  now  aince  my  dying  day, 
la  Shore^tch  call'd,  aa  writera  aay ; 
Which  Sa  a  witneaa  of  my  afame. 
For  being  ooncnbiae  to  a  king. 

P. — The  tnith  of  the  eveota  seems  then  much  upon 
a  par  with  the  merit  of  the  poetry. 

F. — ^An  original  picture  of  Jane,  a  lovely  figure, 
almost  naked,  is  preserved  at  Eton/  and  another  at 
King^s  College,  Cambridge,  for  flie  contemplation  of 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  those  establishments :  an 
engraving  of  the  former  portrait  has  been  published, 
with  the  injunction  of  Gloucester  to  his.  friend  Lord 
Hastings  as  a  motto, 

03m  miatreaa  Shore  one  gentte  klaa  themore. 

A. — The  protector  with  an  undeviating  step  pro- 
ceeded in  his  endeavour  to  bastardize  his  late  brother's 
issue.  For  this  purpose  he  induced  Stillington,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  pompous  promises,  to  declare  that 
Edward  the  Fourth,  before  he  espoused  Elizabeth  Grey, 
had  been  privately  married  to  lady  Eleanor  Talbot, 
widow  of  the  Lord  Butler  of  Sudely,  and  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  But  the  bishop  specified 
neither  time  nor  place,  and  declared  that  no  other 
witness  but  himself  was  present. 

F. — Had  such  a  marriage  taken  place,  Eleanor 
Talbot  would  hardly  have  kept  it  secret  from  her  rela- 
tives, who  were  amongst  the  first  personages  of  the 
lorn.  That  Edward  deluded  this  lady  is  sufficiently 
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trae;  and  that  StUIington,  a  profligate  yoang  priest, 
might  assist  the  delusion,  is  not  improbable.  Conunes 
says,  that  the  bishop  trumped  up  the  story  in  revenge 
for  Edward's  neglect  of  him.  In  no  Christian  country, 
I  should  suppose,  the  law  would  admit  such  evidence 
to  invalidate  a  marriage,  after  the  decease  of  both  the 
parties. 

P. — ^But  besides  ihe  issue  of  Edward,  the  children 
of  his  next  brother,  Clarence,  who  laboured  under  no 
suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  plainly  stood  in  the  order  o( 
succession  before  Gloucester. 

A. — ^Their  claims  he  got  rid  of,  by  pleading  the 
attainder  of  their  father,  though  the  rulie  which  excludes 
attainted  blood  from  inheriting  was  never  extended  to 
the  throne.  But  not  content  with  defeating  the  rights 
of  the  children  of  both  his  brothers  by  these  means,  he 
had  the  unparalleled  effirontery  to  assert  that  bis  late 
brothers  themselves  were  not  legitimate,  but  that  their 
mother  the  Duchess  of  York,  a  princess  of  irreproach- 
able character,  and  still  living,  had  received  diffierent 
lovers  in  her  husband's  absence,  who  were  the  fathers 
of  those  two  princes,  as  their  resemblance  to  these  sup- 
posed paramours  sufiiciently  declared ;  and  the  church 
was  the  place  chosen  to  sound  the  people  on  this  inde- 
cent topic :  Dr.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  lord  mayor, 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's,  and  he  chose 
for  his  text  on  Sunday  a  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,* "  Bastard  slips  shall  not  thrive." 

F. — "  The  devil  can  quote  scripture  for  his  pur- 
pose," though  it  be  admitted  that  the  text  on  this 
occasion  was  apochrj^hal. 

A.  It  had  been  arranged,  that  when  the  preacher, 
after  having  enlarged  on  those  circumstances  which 

•  Chap.  b.  Tcr.  5. 
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might  throw  discredit  on  Edward's  marriage,  and  also 
on  ttie  illegitimacy  both  of  the  late  king  and  Clarence, 
that  the  protector  shonld  enter  the  chorch,  and  the 
doctor  was  to  exclaim,  **  Behold  this  excellent  prince, 
the  express  image  of  his  noble  father,  bearing,  no  less 
in  the  virtnes  of  his  mind  than  in  the  features  of  his 
countenance,  the  marks  of  his  true  descent**  At  which 
it  was  expected  that  the  audience  would  cry  out,  ^*  God 
saye  King  Richard;"  a  salutation  which  would  have 
immediately  been  construed  into  a  popular  consent. 
But  by  a  ridiculous  mistake,  the  duke  did  not  appear 
till  this  exclamation  had  been  recited,  and  the  doctor 
was  obliged  to  repeat  his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its 
proper  place,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  the  audience, 
fifom  a  detestation  of  the  proceedings,  kept  a  profound 
sOence.* 

F. — lake  so  many  circumstances  of  this  reigu, 
the  substance  of  this  celebrated  sermon  has  been 
much  called  into  question,  particularly  its  revolting 
indelicacy  towards  the  character  of  the  Duchess  of 
York ;  and  it  appears  that  Sir  Thomas  More  has  made 
a  slight  mistake,  as  he  asserts  that  the  preacher  insisted 
on  the.  late  king's  precontract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy ; 
whereas  in  the  subsequent  parliament,  held  after  Ri* 
chard's  accession,  Edward's  marriage  was  set  aside,  on 
the  ground  of  his  contract  with  lady  Eleanor  Talbot.^ 

A; — In  fact,  there  was  as  much  propriety  .in  men- 
tioning one  of  these  ladies  as  the  other,  as  they  had 
both  been  seduced  by  Edward,  under  a  promise  of 
marriage ;  or  the  doctor  himself  might  make  the  mis- 
take, not  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  seraglio.  That  a  very  offensive  sermon  was  de- 
livered at  St.  Paul's,  we'  have  the  testimony  of  Fabian, 

■  Sir  T.  More.  *  Rot  Pari.  yol.  6. 
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a  cttbeeii,  and  afterwards  sheriff  of  London  in  149B, 
who  in  all  probability  was  present,  and  who  relates 
that  the  preacher  nsed  ''  many  disclanderons  words  in 
flie  preferring  of  the  title  of  the  said  lord  protector,  le. 
the  great  abncion  of  all  the  andience,  except  soch  as 
favoured  the  matter,  which  were  few  in  number,  if  the 
truth  or  plainness  might  haye  been  shown/'  The  un- 
successful result  of  this  ridiculous  experiment  abashed 
both  the  protector  and  his  parasite ;  for  Ih*.  Shaw  slunL 
home,  kept  himself  out  of  sight  "  like  an  owl,***  and 
was  never  seen  abroad  again.  Gloucester  however  was 
too  far  advanced  to  recede  from  his  ambitious  purpose; 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  ready  instrument,  on 
the  next  Tuesday,  met  the  citizens  at  Guildhall,  and 
rehearsed  nearly  the  same  arguments  which  Dr.  Shaw 
had  used  at  St  Paul's.  The  citizens  remained  insensi- 
ble to  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  consider- 
able, and  much  admired ;  but  no  cries  of  *^  GoA  wmm 
King  Richard"  followed.  ^  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  silence?''  said  Buckingham  to  the  lord  majror. 
The  magistrate  replied,  that  the  citizens  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  harangued  by  any  but  their  recorder,  and 
knew  not  how  to  answer  a  person  of  the  duke's  quality. 
But  when  the  city  officer  repeated  Buckingham's  bar 
rangue,  which  he  delivered  not  as  his  own  sentimoits, 
but  ''  thus  has  flie  duke  inferred,"  still  the  audience 
kept  a  profound  silence.  ''  This  is  wonderfol  obsti- 
nacy," cried  the  duke ;  **  will  you  have  the  protector 
for  your  sovereign,  or  no?"  A  few  voices  of  the 
rabble,  mingled  with  the  duke's  followers,  at  length 
raised  the  feeble  but  long  desired  cry  of  ^  Grod  save 
King  Richard."  Buckingham  taking  advantage  of  this 
feint,  expressed  his  satisfaction ;  and  inviting  the  mayor 

*  Sir  T.  More. 
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aad^citiniis  to  attorid  upon  the  protector  at  Baynaid's 
CwsQe,  took  his  leave. 

P. — ^These  particnlani  are  bo  vividly  depicted  by 
Shabpeare,  that  all  historical  painting  of  them  most 
appear  like  wator  colours. 

A. — The  next  day,  the  mayor  and  aldeimen,  with 
some  of  the  protector's  friends,  met  at  Baynard's  Castle. 
Bichard,  after  an  affected  straggle,  and  a  feigned  relnct- 
ance,  at  length  accepted  the  crown,  moved  by  the  power- 
fid  entreaty  of  Buckingham,  who  told  him  that  the  iree 
people  of  England  would  never  crouch  to  the  rule  of 
a  bastard;  and  if  the  lawful  heir  refused  the  sceptre, 
they  knew  where  to  find  some  other  nobleman  who 
would  cheerfully  accept  it* 

JR.— ^Irresistible  arguments,  indeed ! 

A. — On  the  Thursday,  all  the  lords  and  bishops  of 
the  protoctor^s  party  came  to  the  same  place,  and  in 
Bichard's  own  words,  *' '  porrected  to  him  a  bill  of 
petition,  wherein  his  sure  title  and  true  was  evidently 
set  forth  and  declared.'^  Whereupon  the  king's  higl^- 
ness,  notably  assisted  by  well  near  all  the  lords  spiritoal 
and  temporal  of  the  realm,  went  to  the  palace  at  Wiest- 
minstor,  and  in  the  great  hall  declared  his  mind  to  reign 
over  the  people;" 

F. — ^Richard  however  was  determined  to  have  some 
better  security  than  the  mere  passive  consent  of  the 
people,  for  he  brought  up,  chiefly  from  the  north,  a 
military  force  of  at  least  five  thousand  men.'' 

A. — No  time  was  to  be  lost.  On  Friday,  June  27, 
Richard  was  proclaimed  king,  and  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1483,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  great  magnificence,  making  use  of  the  preparations 

•  Sot  T.  More. 

«» In  a  letter  to  Lord  Moon^oy  at  Calais,  Harleian  MSS.  No.  433. 
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which  had  been  designed  for  his  nephew.^  Thus  tenni- 
nated,  after  a  duration  of  eighty-eight  days,  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fifth.  No  parliament  was  called  during 
that  period. 

F. — ^Yet  an  irregular  assembly,  consisting  probably 
of  several  members  of  both  houses,  met  together  on 
June  25th,  though  not  in  a  due  parliamentary  form,  to 
whom  was  presented  a  roll  of  parchment,*"  by  way  of 
bill,  in  which  the  crown  was  claimed  by  Richard ;  and 
this  deed  was  legalised  by  the  parliament,  which  met 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.^ 

il.— On  the  next  day  to  the  proclamation,  June  28, 
Richard  created  his  friend  Lord  Howard,  Duke  of  Noi^ 
folk,  with  a  grant  of  innumerable  manors  and  lordships 
from  the  crown.''  And  thus  the  title,  which  stood  so 
long,  and  still  stands  so  proudly,  as  the  first  in  the  list 
of  the  English  nobility,  was  conferred  as  the  iniquitous 
wages  of  assistance  in  the  foulest  and  most  unprincipled 
usurpation  that  ever  disgraced  the  English  annals. 

P. — ^Truly  an  edifying  exemplification  of  the  poet's 

Nobilitas  sola  eat  atqae  unica  yirtns. 


■  Sir  T.  More.  ^  Hist.  Croy.  Cont. 

*  Rot  Pari.  Tol.  6.  '  Dugdale,  Baronage,  rol.  2. 
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DISSERTATION  XL 
Sbgtion  III. 

Richard  III a.d.  1483. 

il.— In  Sbakspeare's  tragedy,  the  first  feelings  of 
Richardy  on  his  acquisition  of  his  yet  insecure  throne, 
are  admirably  depicted : 


K*  iUeAv— SUad  all  apart.    Connn  of  Buckinghai 

AfdL— My  gracioiia  aorereign— 
A*.  ilfdU— ^ve  me  thy  hand.    Thna  high  by  thy  adiice, 
And  thy  aa^atance,  is  King  Richard  aeated : 
But  shall  we  wear  these  gloriea  (or  a  day? 
Or  shall  they  laaty  and  we  r^oice  in  them  ? 
Buck^-^^taXi  lire  they,  and  for  erer  let  them  last. 
K,  Meh. — ^Ah,  Baddngham !  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed : 
Young  Edward  Ures ;  think  now  what  I  would  speak. 
Buckj-^SBy  on,  my  loving  lord. 
K,  A>A.— Why,  Buckingham,  I  say^I  would  be  king. 
JStcci.— Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice  renowned  liege. 
K.  iZ<cA.— Ha,  am  I  king?  'tis  so,  but  Edward  lires. 

B^i.— True,  noble  prince. 
K,  Rkk, — O,  bitter  consequence, 

lliat  Edward  still  should  lire.* 

F. — But  we  must  not  suppose  that  Richard  abso- 
lutely threw  out  such  hints  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  the  immediate  subsequent  transactions  seem  to  have 
been  perpetrated  without*  that  nobleman's  participation. 

A. — "  Speedily  after  his  coronation,"  says  SirThomas 
More,  ^'  the  king  made  a  progress  through  part  of  his 

dominions ;  taking  his  way  to  Gloucester,  he  resolved 

■      »>■■■         ■      ■  I       .■■  ■■  .1 

■  Rich.  III.  act  4. 
.    VOL.  II.  2  B 
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upon  fulfilling  the  thing,  which  he  before  intended; 
whereupon  he  sent  one  John  Grene,  whom  he  specially 
trtisted,  with  a  command  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbmy,  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter,  that  he  should  in 
any  wise  put  the  two  children  to  deaOi.  This  John  Grene 
did  his  errand  to  Brakenbury,  kneeling  before  our  Lady, 
in  the  Tower :  but  Sir  Bobert  plainly  answered,  that  he 
never  would  put  them  to  death,  to  die  himself  therefore. 
With  which  answer  Grene  returned  to  the  king,  who 
took  such  displeasure,  that  the  same  night  he  said 
to  a  secret  page  of  his,  *  kk,  whom  shall  a  man.  trofit* 
those  that  I  have  brought  up  myself,  even,  those  fail 
me?'  *  Sir,'  quoth  the  page,  '  th^re  Ueth.one  Qn  your 
pallet  without  (meaning  Sir  James*  Tyrrel,)  who  I  dare 
say  will  do  your  grace's  j^leasure :  the  thing  were!  right 
hard  which  he  \fOiild  refuse^'" 

F. — The  veracity  of  these  particulars  has  been 
questioned,  on  so  poor  a  ground  as  the  date  of^  a,  writ, 
which  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  king  in  London, 
when  the  historian  represents  him  at  Gloucester. 

A. — ^The  date  of  a  writ  is  no.  proof  pf  the  presence 
of  the  king,  but  only  of  his  chancellor  There  are  writs 
with  a  teste  rege^  extant,  dated  at  Bristol  and  West- 
minster, or  other  places  as  remote,  on  the  saqie  day. 
But  to  proceed  with  Sir  James  Tyrrel :  *^  This  man  had 
an  high  heart,  and  soi^e  longed  upwards,  not  rising  yet 
so  fast  as  he  had  hope.  Upon  the  page'<s  words.  King 
Richard  arose,  and  calling  up  Tyrrel,  secretly  brake  his 
mind  in  this  mischievous  matter;''  and  sent  hjm  with  a 
letter  to  Brakenbury^  desiring  the  constable  to  deliver 
up  the  keys  for  one  night  to  Tyrell :  with  which  request 
Brakenbury  complied. 

F. — ^The  conduct  of  Brakenbury  is  too  much  pal- 

•  Rymer,  rol.S,  p.81. 
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1^  if  not  even  praised,  by  Hume,  wlio  allows  ihe 
to  have  possessed  sentiments  of  honoar;  bnt' 
sorely  this  mode  of  escaping  personal  responsibility^ 
by  winking  at  others*  wickedness,  seems  little  to  de* 
serVe  snch  commendations.  That  Richard  considered 
Brakentmry  as  a  partial  accessary,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  enormous  grants  of  forfeited  lordships  tod 
majors  with  which  he  was  subseqn^itly  enriched,  as 
wcU  as  the  various  offices  of  hig^  trust  and  emolument^ 
which  he  enjoyed :  indeed  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  nefarious  transaction  were  subsequently  rewarded.^ 

A. — ^Tyrrel  took  with  him  two  ruffians,  Miles  Forest, 
a  ''fellow  fleshed  in  murder  aforetime;''  and  John 
Dighton,  a ''  big,  broad,  square,  and  strong  knave." 

P.— But  was  not  there  a  '*  Black  Will/'  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  murder  ? 

A. — William  Slaughter,  or  Slater,  seems  merely  to 
have  been  one  of  the  keepers,  and  to '  have  had  no 
furttier  share  in  the  business  than  in  pointing  out  the 
princes'  apartment.  The  murderers  entering  the  cham- 
ber at  midnight,  suffocated  the  two  children  with  the 
bed-clothes,  Tyrrel  waiting  at  the  stair  foot:  when  the^ 
deed  was  completed,  he  was  called  up  to  view  the 
naked  bodies^  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  buried  deep 
in  the  ground  under  the  stairs,  and  a  heap  of  stones 
to  be  thrown  upon  them.  Richard,  it  is  said,  displeased 
at  the  place  of  his  nephews'  interment,  gave  orderi^ 
to  have  the  bodies  removed  into  holy  ground,  which- 
was  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  the  chaplaiti 
of  the  Tower  ;^  but  as  that  person  died  soon  after> 
the  place  of  their  burial  remained  unknown,  suffi-^ 
cient  search  not  having  been  made.    In  the  reign  of 

■  Kenact,  History  of  England,  vol.  1,  in  a  note,  page  551. 
•»  Ibid.  «  Sir  T.  More. 
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Charles  the  Second  (1674),  in  consequence  of  an  order 
to  clear  the  White  Tower,  for  the  reception  of  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  records  from  the  Six  Clerks*  Office,  a  new 
pair  of  stairs  was  judged  convenient  for  their  more 
easy  conveyance.  The  labourers,  digging  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  stairs,  the  very  spot  which  was  mentioned  as 
the  precise  place  of  the  first  interment  of  the  princes^ 
found,  covered  over  with  a  heap  of  stones,  the  bones 
of  two  persons,  exactly  corresponding  in  size  with  the 
ages  of  Edward  and  his  brother :  they  were  concluded 
at  the  time  to  be  certainly  the  remains  of  the  young 
princes,  were  solemnly  reinterred  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  a  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
placed  over  them.* 

F. — Many  writers  have  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
this  relation  of  the  murder;  but  I  see  no  rational  cause 
to  doubt  the  result,  however  dome  of  the  minutiae  may 
not  be  clearly  consistent:  indeed,  what  murder  was 
ever  proved  by  circumstances  only,  without  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  evidence? 

A. — Forest  lived  not  long  after;  but  in  the  next 
reign,  both  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  confessed  the  fact  ^  It 
was  however  so  much  the  interest  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
that  witnesses  to  the  non-existence  of  Edward  the  Fifth 
should  remain,  to  refute  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  that  they  were  not  punished  for  the  crime.  Tjrrrel 
indeed  was  executed  ten  years  after  for  treason.*  It  is 
incredible  that  these  persons  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  everlasting  odium  and  infamy  of  such  a  transaction, 
had  they  not  been  guilty.  A  doubt  certainly  did  early 
prevail,  whether  the  children  were  destroyed  or  not  in 
Richard's  time;  which  first  originated  from  the  non- 
appearance of  the  deceased  bodies,  and  was  strength- 


»  Kfinnet,  rol.  1,  note,  iMige551.  ^  Sir T.  More.  •  IbkL 
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ened  by  the  Impositioii  of  PeiUn  Waibeck,  who  for 
some  time  snccesiiftilly  personated  the  young  Dnke  of 
York :  **  which  imposition,''  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  **  by 
many  folk's  malice,  and  more  folk's  folly,  so  long  abnsed 
the  world."  Bnt  he  prefaces  his  relation  of  the  mnrder, 
by  saying,  **  I  shall  rehearse  to  you  the  dolorons  end 
of  fliose  babes,  not  after  erery  way  that  I  have  heard, 
bnt  after  that  way  that  I  hare  so  heard,  by  snch  men, 
and  by  snch  means  as  me  thinketh  it  were  hard  bnt  it 
should  be  true."  And  he  adds  in  another  place,  ^*  These 
things  have  I  learned  of  them  that  much  knew,  and 
"^  little  cause  had  to  lye." 

F.-^The  first  defender  of  Richard  against  this  charge 
was  Buck,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  who  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the  black- 
moor  white,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  own  ancestor 
having  perished  at  Bosworth  Field,  fighting  for  the 
usurper. 

A. — Buck's  history  is  so  manifestly  adapted  to  his 
prejudices,  with  an  impudent  disregard  to  the  most 
acknowledged  facts,  that  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. The  tory  historian,  Mr.  Carte,  in  his  elaborate 
work,  seems  to  palliate  Richard's  crimes  from  his  dislike 
of  the  principle  on  which  Henry  the  Seventh  acquired 
the  crown — an  appeal  to  the  nation. 

F. — ^The  whig  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Orford,  could 
be  actuated  by  no  such  feeling. 

A. — His  "  Historic  Doubts,"  an  ingenious  but  strange 
compound  of  paradox  and  research,  confuses,  but  does 
not  convince ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  from  a  hint  or 
two  unwarily  escaping,  the  author  was  no  convert  to  his 
own  logic.  The  masterly  refutation  of  Walpole's  argu- 
ments by  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  truly  triumphant  specimen  of 
analysis  and  reason.    Another  champion  for  Richard 
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vma  Mr.  Laing^  in  a  disseitation  inserted  in  Dr.  Henry's 
history ;  which  is  a  mere  piece  of  dead  special  pleading, 
and  is  well  demolished  by  Dr.  Lingard. 

P.^^Richard  no  doobt  would  endeavour  to  preyent 
the  particulars  of  such  a  transaction  from  transpiring. 

F.-*^ertainIy ;  bat  had  not  those  eminent  persons^ 
mho  united  in  calling  over  tfie  Earl  of  Richmond,  been 
convinced  of  the  death  of  these  children,  their  coaduct 
wduld  have  exposed  fliem  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
madness;  the  partizans  of  the  house  of  York  applying 
to  a  Lancastrian  prince  to  defeat  the  pret^isions  of 
these  innocent  heirs  of  their  favourite  family,  and  re- 
pluBglng  the  nation  in  the  misery  of  those  dreadful 
civil  wars  from  which  it  had  so  recently  escaped. 

A. — One  of  Walpole's  ailments,  is  his  attributing 
to  Sir  Thoroa»  More'  a  desire  to  flatter  the  reigning 
dynasty,  by  depreciating  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors  of  the  house  of  York.  But  surely  the  honesty 
of  the  man,  whoj,  rather  tlian  comply  with  the  injunctions 
of  a  tyrant,  preferred  to  lose  his  head,  was  proof  against 
all  inferior  temptation ;  besides.  More  eyesk  praises  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  above  his  deserts :  and  the  fatal  vesalt 
has  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aU  the  ciHitOTuporary 
authorities.  The  Monk  of  Croyland,  a  cool  and  unpre- 
judiced historian,  writing  within  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Richard,  declares  that  soon  after  the  coronation,  a 
rising  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  young  princes* 
favour,  when  a  report  became  public  that  one  or  both 
had  perished,  though  it  was  not  known  exactly  by 
what  kind  of  violent  death  they  died.  Fabian  says^  the 
prinde,  or  of  rif^t,  King  Edward,  with  hi&  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  were  put  under  such  sure  keeping  within 
the  Tower,  in  such  wise  that  they  never  came  abroad 
after.    John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick,  asserts 
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tbat  they  were  martylred,  thoagh  it  was  known  to  sery 
few  by  what  death  they  suffered ;  and  Comines  expressly 
accuses  Richard  of  murdering  his  nephews,  and  relates 
that  the  French  king,  Loais  the  Eleventh,  no  yery  scm- 
pnloHS  person,  would  not  answer  his  letters  nor  receive 
his  tnessages,  esteeming  him  cmd  and  wicked. 

F. — ^All  these  authorities  conld  not  be  in  a  confe- 
deracy to  flatter  the  hoose  of  Tndor :  had  the  goilt  of 
Richard  been  merely  imaginary,  we  may  be  well  assured 
Aat  the  progress  of  time  ^ould  long  ere  this  have  dis- 
covered documents  and  family  papers  sufficient  for  his 
vindication. 

A. — ^Excelle^t  Fuller*-  sums  up  his  opinion,  by  sayii^, 
that  **  to  pervert  people's  judgments  in  sober  sadness, 
and  therein  go  against  all  received  records  (referring  to 
Buck's  singularity),  is  the  least  fault  that  can  be  laid 
to  sueh  men's  charge ; "  besides,  he  adds  with  equal 
wit  and  truth,  ''  There  are  some  birds,  sea-pies,  that 
cannot  rise  except  it  be  by  flying  against  the  wind." 

F.-^That  observation  will  not  apply  to  Walpole, 
whose  work  iA  remarkable  for  penetration  and  shrewd- 
n^sSi  and  excited  very  general  attention. 

ii.-<-*Th^e  is  little  cause  to  envy  Richard  the  pos- 
session of  a  thtone  acquired  at  such  a  price.  ^'  After 
die  murder,"  continues  the  same  Iiistorian,^  ''  he  never 
had  a  quiet  mind:  when  he  went  abroad,  his  eyes 
whirled  about,  his  body  being  privily  fenced ;  his  hand 
ever  on  his  dagger,  plucking  it  up  and  down  in  its 
sheatti;  his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  always 
ready  to  strike  again;  he  took  ill  rest  a-nights;  lay 
long  waking  and  musing,  sore  wearied  with  care  and 
watch;  rather  slumbered  than  slept;  troubled  with 
fearful  dreams;  and  suddenly  would  he  sometimes  start 

■  Church  Hist.  ^  Sir  T.  More. 
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up  aad  ran  about  the  chamber."  Richard  was  agaia 
crawned  at  YoriL^  September  8th,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  subjects  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdoBi, 
amongst  whom  he  had  always  been  popular ;  but  mar- 
murings  had  arisen  in  his  absence,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  from  some  unknown  cause  of  disgust  or. 
apprehension,  had  withdrawn  to  Brecknock/ 

^* —        O  let  me  think  on  Haitlngs,  and  be  gone 

To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  is  on. 

A. — ^The  causes  of  the  defection  of  this  nobleman 
are  variously  related :  in  Shakspeare's  play,  following 
Hall  and  Holinshed,  the  duke  is  represented  as  dissa^ 
tisfied  at  the  refusal  of  Richard  to  grtat  him  the  moiety 
of  the  estate  of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  now 
vested  in  the  crown;  from  which  family  Buckingham 
was  descended,  and  inherited  the  other  moiety.  But  it 
appears  from  authentic  records,^  that  this  claim  had 
been  granted,  though  perhaps  it  might  still  want  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

F. — Envy  might  have  been  the  cause;  as  aft^ 
Richard  obtained  the  crown,  Buckingham's  ^'  eye  could 
not  abide  the  sight,  but  be  wried  his  head  another  way/'* 

P. — Fear  was  more  probably  the  instigator ;  as 
Buckingham  might  very  justiy  apprehend  that  Richard, 
jealous  of  his  great  power  and  wealth,  would  treat  him 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  had  exercised  against 
Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  or  his  friend  Lord  Hastings. 

A. — ^The  Bishop  of  Ely,  since  his  apprehension  at 
the  council  in  the  Tower,  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  Buckingham ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  this  wise  and  artful  prelate  had  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  his  keeper  those  r      ipels  which  wrought  the 
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chaage;  for  it  is  gioneralLy  tliought  that  tbe  plao  of 
detfaioniiig  Richard,  by  proposing  a  marriage  between 
Henry  Tador,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  originated  in  his  subtle 
brain.^  To  this  judicious  scheme  Buckingham  acceded; 
and  all  the  chief  partisans  of  the  rival  houses  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  extinguishing  for  ever  the  flames  of 
discord.  But  a  conspiracy  so  widely  extended  did  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  Richard,  who,  with  his  usual 
alacrity,  immediately  appeared  in  arms.  Buckingham 
gave  the  signal  of  insurrection  in  Wales,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  joining  his  associates  in  various  parts  of 
England,  by  the  violence  of  the  greatest  deluge,  occa-* 
sioned  by  incessant  rains,  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
England,  and  remembered  for  a  hundred  years  after  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Water,  or  Buckingham's  Flood :  ^ 
it  obtained  for  ten  days;  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  carried  down  the  torrent  in  their  beds,  and  the 
wat^  covered  the  tops  of  considerable  hills.  ,  Buck- 
ingham's soldiers  being  thus  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Severn,  and  also  ill  provided,  soon  broke  up;  the 
duke  took  refuge  with  an  ancient  servant,  Humfrey 
Banaster,  near  Shrewsbury.  Richard  immediately  of- 
fered a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  or  a  hundred  a  year 
in  land,  for  his  apprehension.  Seduced  by  the  reward, 
Banaster  betrayed  his  guest  and  master  to  John  Mytt(m, 
the  sheriflf  of  Shropshire/  who  with  a  strong  power  of 
men  in  harness,  apprehended  the  crest-fallen  peer  in 
a  litde  grove  adjoining  to  the  dwelling,  and  conveyed 
him,  apparelled  in  a  jHlled  black  cloth,'  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  thence  to  Salisbury,  where  Richard  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.    Buckingham  strenuously,  but 
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in  Tarn,  sought  an  interview,  with  (be  intention,  as  Ui 
Bon  afterwards  said,  of  **  patting  his  knife  into  him:" 
bat  the  wary  Richard  declined  the  danger. 

P^ — ^It  is  impossible  to  feel  any  very  great  sympaflqr 
for  the  Duke  of  Backingham;  and  his  career  indeed 
terminated  in  the  precise  way  which  Ins  unprincipled 
assistance  to  the  views  of  the  usurper  amply  deserved. 

F« — Tet  his  fate  caused  a  c<HiBidcrable  sensation, 
evinced  by  the  many  ballads  and  legends  composed  on 
his  misfortunes.  His  high  birth,  immense  possessions, 
and  showy  attainments,  procured  for  his  person  a  coi^ 
siderable  degree  of  favour.  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  in 
these  metrical  compositions,  the  universal  abhorrence 
of  Banaster's  treachery,  to  which  they  attribute  the 
ruin  which  befel  that  faithless  servant  and  all  his 
family.  An  old  chronicler,*  in  plain  prose,  thus  relates 
their  fate :  *'  His  eldest  son  waxing  mad,  died  in  a 
hog's  stye;  his  eldest  daughter,  of  excellent  beauty, 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  foul  leprosy ;  his  second 
son  became  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  his 
youngest  was  strangled  and  dro¥med  in  a  puddle; "  and 
to  complete  the  climax,  Banaster  himself,  in  extreme 
old  age,  was  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  but 
saved  from  execution  by  his  clergy. 

A. — Richard,  in  his  proclamation  offering  the  reward 
for  apprehending  Buckingham,  affects  a  prodigious  seal 
for  morals  and  religion,  calling  his  enemies  traitors, 
adulterers,  and  bawds ;  be  expresses  the  most  violent 
indignation  against  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,^  who,  toge* 
ther  with  the  Ksbop  of 'Ely,  had  luckily  made  hui  esciqpe 
beyond  sea,  upbraiding  him  with  various  gallantries, 
particularly  his  connection  with  that  '^  unshameful  and 
mischievous  woman  called  Shore's  wife;"  which  hypo- 

•  Hall.  »>  Rymer,  vol.  12. 
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€tAttf,  as  the  king  himself  was  far  from  immacalate  in 
ttiese  matterSy  was  truly  laughable.  Several  of  the 
conspirators  fell  into  Richard's  bands,  and  many  were  . 
exeonted :  **  So  many  great  men,  both  peers  and  com- 
aonefs,  were  proscribed,"  says  ono  author,*  **  as  had 
never  been  known  since  the  triomTirate  of  Octavius, 
Antiiony,  and  Lepidus."  The  most  noted  snfferer  was 
William  Collingbonme,  who  lost  his  life  for  the  qoib- 
bling  distich  satirizing  Richard  and  his  ministers : 

The  eat,  Ike  rat,  and  Lovel,  that  dog, 
Role  all  England  nnder  the  hog> 

Alluding  to  the  names  of  Ratcliff  and  Calesby,  and  to 
Richaid's  armorial  device,  a  boar. 

jP.-«-Lovel,  be  it  known,  was  a  common  name  for  a 
dog  at  this  period^  as  appears  from  an  old  interlude 
called  the  "^  Historic  of  Jacob  and  Esan,"(1568),  in  which 
Ragan,  the  servant  of  Esao,  mimicking  the  commands 
ef  ius  master,  says, 

Tbea  aooM  on  at  once,  take  my  <itiiTer  and  my  bowe, 
Fttte  Loirell  my  hound,  and  my  home  to  blov. 

A^ — ^The  Eaii  of  Richmond,  who  had  sailed  from 
St*  Male,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm ;  and  hearing  of  the  dispersion 
of  hia  friends,  returned  to  Britany,  net  hazarding  an 
attempt  to  land/ 

P. — ^What  were  the  pretensions  of  tlie  earl  to  dis- 
pute the  crown  with  Richard  1 

A. — It  has  been  stated. that  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
espoused  his  mistress,  Catherine  Swyneford ;  and  that 
Uk  children  by  that  lady  were  legitimated  by  act  of 
pailiament,  with  an  express  reservation,  barring  all 
cJaim  to  the  crown.    This  family  assumed  the  name  of 

li  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■   ■        ■  — ^ 
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Beaufort :  Its  bead  was  created  first  earl,  then  duke  of 
Somerset ;  it  ended  in  a  female,  the'*  venerable  Margaret,*' 
countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  well  remembered  for 
her  munificent  endowments  at  Cambridge,  and  her  diyi- 
nity  lectures  in  both  universities.  This  lady  had  mar- 
ried Edmund  Tudor,  eail  of  Richmond,  now  deceased, 
son  of  Sir  Owen,  and  of  Katharine,  the  French  princess ; 
and  the  young  earl  was  their  only  child.  It  is  clear 
that  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
could  ever  have  induced  any  one  to  conceive  that 
Henry  possessed  any  claim  in  blood  to  the  throne,  as 
there  were  many  princes  and  princesses  existing  in 
Spain,  the  legitimate  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt 

F. — But  even  Edward  the  Fourth  was  very  jealous  of 
this  imaginary  title,  and  nearly  contrived  the  means  of 
getting  Henry  into  his  hands,  from  which  he  escaped  by 
a  sort  of  miracle ;  for  having  been  given  up  to  an  envoy  by 
the  Duke  of  Britany,  in  whose  custody  be  at  that  time  re- 
mained, a  sudden  thought  struck  the  duke,  of  Edward's 
murderous  intentions,  and  he  recalled  his  charge.^ 

A. — Richard,  now  triumphant  in  every  quarter^  and 
strengthened  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defiurone 
him,  at  length  ventured  to  summon  a  parliament,  Ja- 
nuary 23,  1484,  who  chose  Catesby  for  their  speaker; 
and  that  assembly,  particularly  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  stronger  party  at  this  era,  pronounced  Richard 
''undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  well  by 
right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful 
election,  consecration,  and  coronation:"  and  all  the 
members  took  an  oath  to  support  the  succession  of  his 
son  Edward,  a  youth  twelve  years  of  age,  now  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  declared  the  marriage  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  with  Elizabeth  Grey  illegal,  stating 
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that  it  was  bro^t  aboat  by  fiorcery  and  witchcraft, 
which  they  would  undertake  to  prove ;  and  bastardizing 
the  issue,  on  the  ground  of  Edward's  precontract  with 
Eleanor  Butler,  the  daughter  of  the  ''  ould  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury:"  thus  saying  themselves  the  trouble  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  fate  of  the  murdered  princes.  The 
claims  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  set 
aside  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.* 

F. — Parliaments  have  passed  acts  more  cruel,  but 
none  more  infamous.  ''  It  requires  ages  of  virtue," 
says  Voltaire, ''  to  repair  such  baseness." 

A. — My  good  friend,  you  are  treading  on  the  verge 
of  treason;  for  though  words  spoken  can  incur  no 
greater  punishment  than  a  premunire,  yet  should  our 
conversation  by  any  chance  get  into  print,  you  would 
be  fortunate  to  escape  with  your  head. 

F.— How  so? 

A. — By  the  statute  of  Anne  6,  c.  7,  any  person  de- 
nying that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority 
of  parliament,  are  not.  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes 
to  bind  the  crown  and  the  descent  thereof,  such  persons 
shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 

P. — Good  God !  this  must  have  been  a  mere  bug- 
bear to  frighten  the  Jacobites. 

A. — ^You  are  entirely  mistaken ;  for  you  may  peruse 
in  the  State  Trials,^  if  pity  and  indignation  will  permit 
you,  the  case  of  one  John  Mathews,  a  printer's  appren- 
tice, nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  convicted  upon 
this  statute,  and  executed  in  1719,  for  printing  a  trea- 
sonable pamphlet,  entitled  Vox  PopuH,  Vox  Dei. 

F. — And  this  after  the  age  of  Milton  and  Locke ! 
Well,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute  with  the 
maister  of  thirty  legions,  and  henceforth  I  will  assuredly 

•  Bot  Pftrl.  Tol.  6.  ^  Vol  9,  pugv  680. 
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not  deny  the  power  of  parliaments,  eitfier  in  tfie  days 
of  Ridiard  the  Third  or  of  Queen  Anne. 

P. — ^Tbe  statnte^  of  Anne  was  perhaps  but  tempo- 
rary,  owing  to  the  pecnliar  exigency  of  die  occasion. 

A. — It  was  a  reyiyal  of  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  the  oflfeface  was  made  capital  during  the  life  of 
that  princess.  The  exigency,  such  as  it  is,  has  sab* 
sisted  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  tbe  present 
momofit 

F. — Let  us  no  longer  talk  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
laws  of  our  ancestors  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets. 
But  as  this  just  and  legal  settlement  of  the  crown  on 
the  person  and  family  of  Richard  was,  in  less  tiian  two 
years,  superseded  by  another  settlement  equally  just 
and  legal  on  his  rival,  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
which  of  the  two  was  registered  in  heaven's  chancery? 

A. — Richard's  parliament  attainted  the  Eari  of  Rich- 
mond and  all  his  firiends;  but  they  passed  some  good 
and  popular  laws,  particularly  one  against  extorting 
money  from  the  subject  by  way  of  benevolence:  an 
excellent  provision,  though  ill  observed,  as  Richard 
soon  violated  his  ovm  enactment.^  At  this  period 
(April  9),  he  lost  his  scm.  ^  Both  the  king  and  queen,'' 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  '^  were  so  much  affected, 
that  they  almost  run  mad."^  The  health  of  the  latter 
indeed  never  recovered  the  shock ;  and  though  Richard, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  was  suspected  of 
having  hastened  her  death'  by  various  means,  there  is 
certainly  no  sort  of  evidence  for  such  a  crime. 

F. — ^Yet  it  is  very  justly  imagined  that,  during  die 
queen's  illness,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  turning 
the  event  of  her  deaA  to  his  advantage;  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  Grey,  with  her  five  daughters,  still  continuing 

•  Hist  Cray.  ConU  *»  BAd.  «  Pol^re  VergU. 
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ia tbe  iaactaary  at  We§teiii8ter»  Bkhnrd»  fiorthe  puv 
poa»  of  iodncitaf  her  to.le«fB  Ms  letroa^  eacUbitod  die 
estnuNPffinary  spectacle  of  a  king  of  Big^and  s^iearing 
befoie  an  asaembly  of  i^iritiial  and  tempnml  peem, 
with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldenn^,  that  he  would  not 
mnrde*  five  innocent  young  ladies^  the  danghtess  of  his 
own  Inother,  bnt  would  provide  for  fliem  a  lOTenue  of 
twa  hundred  marks,  and  mairy  them<  to  gentlemen.* 

il.-^The  Princess  Elizabeth  wa&  brought  to  court 
during'  the  life  of  Richard's  wife :  she  i^eared  on 
publiot  occasions,  dressed  in.  die  same  mannw  as  the 
queen;^  and  she  is. said  by  one  author/  from  ai  vesy 
doubtfiil  MS.  letter,  to  have  expressed  impatience,  of 
die  lingering  delay  which  obstructed  her  deration  to 
the  throne.  The  project  of  Bidutrd^s  marriage  wiUi 
his  niece,  though  unusual  and  incestuous,  could  yet  be 
brought  about  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope ;  and 
his  union  with  Elizabedi  would  have  given  him,  as  it 
afterwards  did  to  Henry  the  Seventh^  somewhat  of  a 
l^al  tide  to  the  throne,  lit  may  be  uncertain  whether 
the  young  princess  were  pleased  or  horrified  with  the 
proposal ;  bnt  Ridiard  entirely  gained  over  her  mother: 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  Grey  actually  wrote  to  hes-  sen^ 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  commandiiig  him  to  withdraw 
frmn  the  Earl  of  Richmond,'  for  which  piece  of  firiend- 
ship  the  earl  most  deservedly  never  forgave  her. 

Jr^-^       Relendiig  fool,  uaA  afaftUow  changing  woBanv 

if.— ^The  nation  had  now  become  generally  discon*- 
tented,  not  from  any  particular  misgovemment^  but 
firem  a  natural  sentiment  of  abhorrence  at  Richard's 
Cfknes ;  and  this  projected  alliance  witb  bi6  niece,  as  it 
would  have  extinguished  every  bope^  of  the  late  oonfe- 

*  See  tbe  oath  in  Kenaet,  vol.  1,  p.  552. 
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deracy,  naturally  nrged  the  Ead  of  Richmond  to  tenew 
his  preparations  for  an  invasion;  and  consequently 
having  recruited  in  France  a  small  army  of  abont  tiro 
thousand  men,  he  landed  with  them  at  Milford  HaveOi 
Aogost  7th,  1485.    The  Welsh,  who  considered  him  as 
their  countryman/  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his 
cause  immediately  wore  a  favourable  aqiect  Richard, 
haunted  with  doubts  and  fears  of  the  treachery  of  those 
about  him,  had  taken  his  post  at  Nottingham,  not  know- 
ing in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  to  expect  the  invader. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  nobleman  sincerely 
attached  to  his  cause.    Richard  particularly  dreaded 
Lord  Stanley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  who  had 
raised  numerous  forces   amongst   their   retainers  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

F. — Considering  that  Lord  Stanley  had  married  the 
venerable  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Richmond,  the  ap^ 
prehensions  of  Richard  were  very  reasonable ;  nor  can 
we  blame  him  for  detaining  Lord  Strange,  the  eldest 
son  of  Stanley,  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity; 
and  narrowly  did  he  escape  the  jaws  of  destruction, 
Richard  deferring  an  order  for  his  execution  till  after 
the  battle.^ 

A. — ^Richard  is  thought  to  have  too  much  despised 
his  enemy,*  and  to  have  been  too  dilatory  in  his  prepa- 
rations. The  two  rivals  at  last  approached  each  other. 
On  Sunday,  August  22,  Richard  marched  out  of  Lei- 
cester in  great  pomp,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,* 
and  encamped  that  evening  at  the  abbey  of  Merrival, 
not  far  from  Rosworth.  The  fearful  dreams,  so  highly 
wrought  in  Shakspeare,  were  not  of  the  poef  s  invention, 
but  rather  the  deep  shadow  of  an  approaching  cloud ; 
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and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian^  as  well  as  his  want 
of  alacrity  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  The  armies 
lay  so  near  each  other^  that  in  the  night  several  of 
Richard's  soldiers  deserted.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
royal  army  was  drawn  up  with  as  broad  a  front  as 
possible/  and  was  doable  in  number  that  of  its  adver- 
sariesy  though  the  exact  amount  on  both  sides  is  dif- 
ferently related.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Bosworth 
Field,  or  more  properly  on  Red  Moor  Plain,  an  open 
space.  A  general  torpor  pervaded  the  king's  forces: 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  men  did  not  strike 
a  stroke.^  Soon  after  the  battle  began.  Lord  Stanley 
who  had  placed  his  powers  at  Atherstone,  a  village  at 
some  distance,  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  join 
either  party/ declared  for  Richmond;  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  attacking  the  royal  army  in  flank,  threw  it 
into  such  dismay  and  confusion,  that  Richard  at  once 
determined  to  decide  the  contest  by  his  own  death 
or  that  of  his  competitor:  whom  descrying  at  a  dis- 
tance,  he  shouted  "Treason!  treason!  treason!"^  and 
patting  spurs  to  his  horse,  killed  Sir  William  Brandon, 
the  standard-bearer,  and  dismounted  Sir  John  Cheney;*^ 
but  when  on  the  point  of  assaulting  Richmond,  who 
neither  courted  nor  declined  the  combat,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  fell  desperately  fighting  to 
the  last. 

F.— The  result  evidently  declares  the  sort  of  esti- 
mation in  which  Richard  was  held ;  how  else  possibly 
coald  Richmond,  an  inexperienced  soldier,  with  an 
army  ill-provided,  and  confessedly  the  most  ragged  and 
dissolute  crew  ever  seen  in  England,*  obtain  such  a 
victory  over  superior  forces,  led  by  an  able  and  valiant 
commander. 

•  Hall.      ^  Hist.  Croy.  Cont.      <  Rous.     *  Hist.  Croy.  CoDt.       *  Comioes. 
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A. — Not  more  than  a  hundred  fell  on  the  side  of 
Bichmond ;  about  a  thousand  of  the  royal  army  were 
slain.  The  body  of  the  king  was  stripped  naked^  laid 
across  a  horse^  behind  a  pursuivant  at  arms,  named 
Blanche  Sanglier,  or  White  Boar,  and  carried  all  be- 
smeared with  blood  and  dirt  to  Leicester,  amidst  the 
insulting  shouts  of  the  spectators,  where  it  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Grey  Friars,'  in  that  city,  with  little 
ceremony.  His  stone  coffin,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  was  converted  into  a  water  trough  for 
horses.*' 

F. — ^Amongst  the  number  of  the  slain  was  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  thus  paid  the  price  of  his  guilty  ac- 
quiescence in  Richard's  usurpation.  He  was  warned 
of  the  approaching  catastrophe  by  a  distich  placed  upon 
his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle : 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.* 

Alluding  to  the  foreseen  defection,  as  it  is  supposed,  of 
Lord  Stanley. 

il-— Brakenbury  and  Batcliffe  were  also  slain ;  and 
Catesby  being  taken  prisoner  was  beheaded.  Lord 
Lovell  escaped,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  fell,  three 
years  after,  in  the  insarrection  at  Stoke  (1487),  as  from 
that  time  he  was  seen  no  more.  A  tradition  prevails, 
that  he  took  refage  in  a  secret  and  strong  chamber  in 
his  own  house,  the  access  to  which  being  unknown  to 
his  servants,  he  was  there  starved  to  death;  though 
Hall  says  that,  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  river.  Thus  the  chief  actors  of  Richard's  reign 
were  finally  disposed  of. 

F. — ^A  domestic  sketch,  as  it  relates  to  an  ancestor 
of  our  late  noble  and  energetic  poet,  will  not  be  read 
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without  interest  Sir  JFobn  Byron  and  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton  were  friends  and  neighbours  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Bjrron  joined  Henry,  Clifton  fought  with  Richard, 
lliey  had  agreed  that,  whichever  party  triumphed,  the 
sornvor  should  intercede  with  the  conqueror  for  his 
firiend's  estate.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Byron  saw 
Clifton  fall  in  the  opposite  ranks ;  he  ran  to  him,  sus- 
tained him  on  his  shield,  and  entreated  him  to  surrender. 
Clifton  faintly  exclaimed,  '^  All  is  over^  remember  your 
promise,  use  your  interest  that  my  lands  be  not  taken 
fiotn  my  children,''  and  presently  expired.  Bjrron  per- 
formeA  his  promise,  and  the  estate  was  preserved  to 
ttie  Clifton  family.^ 

A. — Bichard  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crimes  scarcely 
two  years  and  two  months :  his  general  character,  from 
the  extreme  popularity  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy,  is  inde- 
libly fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England ;  but 
tfioiqili  he  did  not  possess  quite  that  bustling  alacrity 
in  murder  as  depicted  by  the  poet,  and  though  we  must 
exempt  him  from  some  of  the  charges  exhibited  on  the 
scene,  yet  his  portrait  is,  in  its  main  features,  unques- 
tioiiably  just 

F. — ^Let  not  the  destroyer  of  his  brother's  children 
escape  the  eternal  stamp  of  reprobation. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  aet  their  marka  apon  him ; 

from  which,  like  Cain,  he  can  never  be  released,  let  his 
apologists  attempt  it  as  they  may. 

A. — ^They  have  endeavoured,  not  only  to  vindicate 
hk  actions,  but  to  beautify  his  person.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  story  of  his  having  remained  in  his 
mother's  womb  two  years,  and  that  he  came  into  the 
world  with  teeth,  and  loner  hair  aown  to  the  shoulders,' 
mere  anile  gossip.    Rous,  a  contemporary,  describes 

•  HuttOD,  Bosworth  Field,  p.  117.  ^  Rous. 
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him  as  having  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  his 
face  short,  his  stature  low,  his  countenance  cruel.  Sir 
Thomas  More  represents  him  as  little  of  stature,  ill 
featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  higher 
than  his  right,  and  hard-favoured  of  visage ;  to  which 
Fuller  adds,  a  "  prominent  gobber  tooth."  More  also 
relates  his  habit,  that  when  be  stood  musing,  he  would 
bite  and  chew  his  nether  lip.  Walpole,^  without  giving 
us  his  authority,  contradicts  this  description  by  the 
testimony  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived 
till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  who  attained  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  This  lady  had  danced 
with  Richard  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
she  declared  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
room,  except  his  brother. 

F. — ^Tbere  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  contemporary 
description,  even  supposing  it  a  little  overcharged.  If 
the  countess  could  discern  small  diiOTerence  between 
Edward  the  Fourth,  incontestibly  one  of  the  very  hand- 
somest men  that  Europe  ever  saw,  and  the  diminutive 
Richard,  we  may  conclude  that  her  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  lustre  of  a  royal  partner,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  that  when  she  made  the  communication  she 
was  become  superannuated. 

A. — Whatever  diflference  of  opinion  may  exist  con- 
cerning Richard's  person,  there  is  none  as  to  his  capa- 
city. All  writers  agree,  that  as  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less, so  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order :  no  person 
but  himself  could  have  succeeded  in  such  a  design  upon 
the  English  crown ;  his  address  was  masterly,  his  dis- 
simulation profound,  his  power  of  persuasion  irresisti- 
ble, and  he  possessed  personal  courage  in  a  very  high 
degree.    A  determined  enemy  says,  "  Though  small  in 
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stature  and  strength^  Richard  was  a  noble  knight^  and 
defended  himself  to  the  last  breath  with  eminent  va- 
lour/'* Sir  Thomas  More,  in  imitation  of  the  point  and 
antithesis  of  Tacitus,  forcibly  represents  him  as  ^*  close 
and  secret,  a  deep  dissembler,  lowly  of  countenance, 
arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly  companionable  when  he 
inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to 
kill." 

F. — ^The  battle  of  Bosworth  was  the  last  of  fifteen 
fought  between  the  contending  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster;  and  though  one  of  the  least  sanguinary, 
was  the  most  important,  as  it  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
that  dismal  contest. 

A. — Richard  is  the  only  monarch  in  England  since 
the  Conquest  who  has  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  He 
left  no  legitimate  posterity ;  but  the  story  of  one  of  his 
natural  children  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  claim  our  atten- 
tion. In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brett  to  Dr.  Warren,  1720,'* 
the  writer  relates,  that  he  waited  on  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  at  Eastwell,  in  Kent,  who  showed  him  the 
register-book  of  that  parish,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

**  Richard  Plantagenet  was  buried  the  22nd  Decem- 
ber, 1660." 

A  tradition  ran  in  the  earl's  family,  that  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Moyle  built  Eastwell  Palace,  he  observed  the  chief 
bricklayer  reading  at  his  leisure  hours  in  a  book,  which 
on  examination  he  found  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Sur- 
prised at  this,  he  inquired  into  his  history;  and  the 
workman  looking  on  Sir  Thomas  as  his  friend,  told 
him  that  he  would  trust  him  with  a  secret  which  he 
had  never  before  revealed  to  any  one.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  bred  till  sixteen  at  a  Latin  school,  and  all  he 

*  Rous.  ^  reck,  Deaid.  Curiosa,  vol.  2. 
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knew  of  himself  was,  that  a  genOeman,  who  declared 
that  he  was  of  no  kin  to  him,  paid  his  board.  Hiat 
one  day  this 'gentleman  took  him  to  a  great  hpnse, 
where  a  man  finely  dressed,  with  a  star  and  garter, 
came  to  him,  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  some 
money ;  and  that  then  he  was  taken  back  to  his  school. 
Soon  after,  the  former  gentleman  took  him  into  the 
country,  just  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  carried 
him  to  the  royal  tent.  He  then  found  that  his  friend 
with  the  star  and  garter  was  King  Richard,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  his  father,  and  that  he  was  going  to  fig^ 
for  his  crown  and  life.  "  If  I  win,"  said  he,  ^'  as  I  hope 
I  shall,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  own  you ;  if  I  lose,  take 
this  purse  of  money,  and  shift  for  yourself  as  well  as 
you  can,  for  to  me  and  to  mine  will  no  mercy  be 
shown."  Finding  the  battle  lost,  and  his  wretched  pa- 
rent's corpse  thrown  naked  across  a  horse,  he  sold  his 
clothes,  concealed  what  he  had  learned,  and  having 
some  genius  towards  architecture,  he  had  become 
master -bricklayer,  and  by  that  trade  had  lived  ever 
since. 

Affected  with  this  narrative.  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
taken  him  into  his  family ;  but  the  old  Plantagenet  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  only  begged  permission  to  build  a 
small  cottage  near  the  seat  of  his  benefactor.  He  ob- 
tained his  wish,  and  there  he  spent  his  latter  days. 
This  interesting  dwelling  had  been  pulled  down  by  the 
father  of  the  nobleman.  Lord  Winchelsea,  who  related 
the  story,  and  who  said,  with  a  becoming  sensibility, 
that  he  would  sooner  have  demolished  Eastwell 
Palace. 

F. — With  Richard  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the 
Plantagenets,  after  a  swav.  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Second,  of  i  |^||dred  aod^Aidbj^-^Mie 
years.    A  race  of  pri 
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members  of  most  other  families,  were  wise,  and  others 
foolish;  some  valiant,  and  others  cowardly:  bat  on  the 
whole,  talent  and  courage  preponderated.  This  family 
was  not  distingnished  by  any  hereditary  characteristic 
feature,  as  its  successors  the  Tudors,  by  the  vigour  of 
their  mind.  Under  the  Plantagenet  rule,  though  Eng- 
land eminently  evinced  its  superiority  in  arms  over 
France,  it  otherwise  exhibited  no  remarkable  epoch 
of  national  prosperity  or  happiness,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, many  periods  of  great  suffering  and  calamity. 

A. — Of  the  fourteen  sovereigns  of  this  house,  six 
perished  by  a  violent  death.  Rapin,  in  recapitulating 
its  history,  most  absurdly  attributes  all  the  accidents 
which  befel  the  posterity  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the 
effect  of  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second ;  as  if  he  could  fathom  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty. 

F. — But  that  a  certain  fatality  attended  its  extinc- 
tion, is  obvious;  for  we  may  observe,  that  after  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  once  commenced,  every  male  of  the 
fiBumily,  except  Edward  the  Fourth  and  the  young  son 
of  Richard  the  Third,  perished  by  violence. 

4* — Though  the  race  of  Plantagenet  kings  ended  in 
Richard,  a  male  representative  of  this  illustrious  family 
still  existed,  in  the  person  of  the  young  Earl  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  unfortunate 
person,  from  early  youth,  had  been  so  secluded  in  con- 
finement from  the  ways  of  men,  and  kept  in  such  pro* 
found  ignorance,  that  according  to  the  historian,*  he 
knew  not  a  goose  from  a  capon.  He  was  at  last  bar- 
barously executed  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  a  most 
groundless  pretence,*'  and  with  him  ended  the  name  of 
Plantagenet. 


•  Polydorc  VergiL  *  Ibid. 
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P. — By  what  right  did  Henry  succeed  to  the  crown, 
on  the  death  of  Richard  ? 

A. — He  at  first  assumed  the  regal  power  by  a  sort 
of  military  election:  Richard's  crown  having  been 
picked  np  by  a  soldier^  and  secreted  in  a  bush,  wa5 
discovered  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  and  delivered  to  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who,  placing  it  on  the  head  of  Henry, 
the  victorious  soldiers  shouted,  ''  Long  live  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  r**  But  his  promise  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
the  legitimate  heiress  to  the  English  throne,  was  his 
only  secure,  or  indeed  intelligible  title. 

F. — From  the  conquest  to  Richard  the  Third,  in- 
clusive, the  number  of  the  kings  of  England  is  eighteen, 
of  whom  precisely  one  half  acquired  the  throne  without 
an  hereditary  right;  so  that  if,  at  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  Britain  was  called  by  St.  Jerom  a  province 
fertile  of  tyrants,  it  may  since,  with  great  justice,  be 
said  to  have  been  fruitful  of  usurpers. 

P. — Such  a  conclusion  naturally  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, of  what  nature  was  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England,  which  could  admit  of  such  violent  aggressions? 

A. — ^That  a  principle  of  hereditary  right  formed  the 
basis  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  the  struggles 
which,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  ever  existed  till 
the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  present  possession,  backed  with, 
ability,  for  that  was  the  main  point,  was  always  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  crown  to  its  wearer,  provided  he 
could  make  himself  feared;  for  however  preferable 
might  be  the  title  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  it  was  the 
weakness  of  Henry  the  Sixth  alone  which  lost  him  the 
diadem.  In  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
was  the  deposition  of  Edward  tlie  Second  and  of  Richard 

•  Hall. 
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the  Second^  princes  almost  equally  weak  as  Henry,  but 
who  reigned  by  the  most  nndisputed  title. 

P. — ^Whatever  might  be  the  mode  of  acquiring  the 
crown,  what  security  was  there  for  the  people,  and 
what  are  the  pretensions  of  the  ancient  English  govem- 
ment  to  be  considered  as  free? 

F. — ^Before  that  question  can  be  properly  answered, 
let  us  ascertain  what  is  really  meant  by  a  free  constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  we  admit  the  definition  of  Blackstone/ 
that  it  consists  in  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  in  the 
right  of  personal  security,  and  in  the  right  to  private 
property,  we  must  then  enquire,  what  remedy  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  England  afforded  when  these  rights 
were  invaded  ? 

A. — ^And  here  1  doubt  that  the  most  determined 
advocate  for  the  antiquity  of  English  liberty  must 
shake  his  head.  We  have  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholders,  and  no  other  class  of  that  community,  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  personal  freedom;  but 
these  vaunted  and  partial  advantages  were  completely 
overthrown  by  the  Norman  conquest,  as,  in  addition 
to  (he  feudal  burthens  imposed  by  that  event,  the  per- 
sonal despotism  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate 
successor  was  never  surpassed  in  any  part  of  modern 
Europe ;  and  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  became 
subsequently  relaxed,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by 
the  nobility,  the  virtual  and  real  power  of  the  govern- 
ment residing  for  several  centuries  in  the  aristocracy, 
who  under  a  weak  monarch  never  failed  to  exhibit  their 
own  pretensions,  with  small  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  over  whom  they  tyrannized  with  a  reckless 
authority,  more  grievous,  because  more  minute  and 
incessant,  than  any  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power. 

F. — What  degree  of  security  a  private  man  could 

*  Book  1,  chap.  1. 
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expect  against  the  undefined  force  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive^ we  may  judge  firom  the  high  constable  possessing 
a  summary  power,  at  his  own  discretion,  of  putting  even 
the  greatest  nobleman  to  death,  without  noise,  or  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  law.  In  the  commission  to  the  Eail  of 
Rivers,  of  that  office,  such  an  authority  is  expressly 
declared ;  and  it  is  therein  asserted,  ttiat  it  had  so  be^i 
exercised  in  cases  of  crimen  Ubub  nuyesiaiU,  firom  the 
time  of  William  (he  Conqueror/ 

P. — GiWng  up  the  two  points  of  personal  liberty 
and  security,  surely  the  power  which  parliament  pos- 
sessed of  granting  or  withholding  any  extraordinary 
supplies,  must  have  guaranteed  the  subject  firom  the 
grievance  of  fiscal  oppressions. 

A. — ^The  property  of  individuals  was  certainly  more 
secure  than  their  persons,  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
many  states  strictly  despotic.  The  statute  de  iallagio 
turn  cancedendo  of  Edward  the  First,  was  a  considerable 
restriction  on  the  firequent  grasping  rapacity  of  tibe 
court,  and  was  the  lever  which  has  since  in  later  times 
been  used  with  such  admirable  constitutional  effect, 
in  wresting  various  privileges  firom  the  necessities  of 
the  monarch.  Indeed  parliament,  from  the  first  passing 
of  the  statute  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  York, 
applied  it  firequently  in  a  gentle  way  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  during  the  sway  of  that  house,  these  assem- 
blies seemed  to  forget  or  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  value 
and  political  force  of  their  powerful  instrument 

P. — If  the  constitution  of  England  afforded  so  little 
personal  fi'eedom  during  the  fifteenth  century,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  excessive  comnmiendation 
bestowed  upon  the  laws  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  his 
famous  treatise,  De  Loudibus  Legwn  AnglUe. 

•  Jiymer«  vol.  11,  page  582. 
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A . — ^Ei^G6ssiY6  indeed,  for  the  venerable  jndge,  with 
that  indiscriminate  panegyric  so  common  to  his  profes- 
sion,  asserted  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  En^and 
were  not  only  good,  bnt  tlie  best  that  could  be;*  we 
ought  to  recollect  however  that  he  was  writing  to  incnl- 
cate  a  particular  doctrine  upon  the  understanding  of  his 
pupil,  the  unfortunate  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  just  preference  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  before  the  method  of  written  allegations, 
as  practised  in  France,  following  the  example  of  the 
civil  law,  which  some  of  the  ministers  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
were  desirous  of  introducing  into  England ;  and  he  very 
feelingly  deplores  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  torture, 
as  admitted  by  that  system  of  jurisprudence. 

F4 — ^But  this  theme  could  be  insisted  on  with  no 
very  good  grace;  since  a  few  years  before,  the  cele- 
brated rack,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower,  called  the 
Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter,  was  introduced  by  that 
nobleman  when  high  constable."  It  surely  mattered 
litfle  to  the  sufferer,  whether  his  torments  were  called 
legal  or  illegal,  as  they  were  inflicted  upon  him  with 
the  most  perfect  impunity;  and  nearly  for  two  centuries 
after  this  period,  we  meet  with  occasional  examples 
of  torture  in  various  modes  of  application. 

il.— rBut  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  stabbed 
by  Fdton,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  it  was 
proposed  in  the  privy  council,  by  Archbishop  Laud,  to 
put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  the  judges  declared  una- 
nimously that  no  such  proceeding  was  allowable  by 
the  laws  of  England.'' 

F. — ^Yet  so  late  as  the  year  1614,  one  Peacham' 
underwent  the  torture ;  and  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James  the  First,  an  officer  existed  called  the  master  of 

*  Cap.  17.  *»  Coke,  3  Ins.  p.  35. 

<"  Rttshworth,  Coll.  1.  **  D^lryinplc,  Memorials,  p.  58. 
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of  the  rack/  It  thas  appears^  since  that  instmment 
could  be  so  easily  introduced  by  Henry  the  Sixths 
against  the  declared  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  that 
the  early  English  constitution  afforded  no  security 
against  the  practice  of  torture,  had  the  previous  mo- 
narchs  thought  fit  to  employ  it;  and  indeed  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  and  acute  Judge  Harrington,  that 
it  was  not  infrequently  resorted  to/ 

A. — Fortescue  well  understood  the  value  of  flie 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
purse ;  since,  in  another  of  his  treatises,  '^  The  Differ- 
ence between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy," 
he  has  still  more  fully  than  in  his  De  Laudibus,  pointed 
out  tlic  disadvantages,  especially  in  the  article  of  tax- 
ation, of  a  dominium  regale,  as  exercised  in  an  absolute 
monarchy  like  that  of  France  under  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  dominium  politicum  et  regale,  or  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  exercised  in  England. 

F. — It  is  not  a  little  curious,  as  was  observed  m 
another  place,""  that  a  lawyer  like  Fortescue,  who  had 
been  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  should, 
in  both  his  works,  derive  this  limitation  from  the  condi- 
tions agreed  on  between  Brutus  the  Trojan  and  his 
companions,  when  they  invaded  Britain. 

A. — Fortescue's  intentions  were  highly  praiseworthy, 
though  we  cannot  accord  to  him  the  merit  of  a  very 
sound  judgment.  Passing  by  that  he  maintained  both 
sides  of  the  question  in  the  dispute  of  the  two  Roses, 
he  draws  up,  in  support  of  his  theory,  a  contrast  be- 
tween France  and  England,  terribly  at  variance  between 
the  more  sober  relation  of  other  contemporary  writers. 
**  The  Commons  of  France,"  says  he,  "  are  so  impo- 
verished and  destroyed,  that  t'ley  can  scarcely  live; 
they  driuk  water;   they  cat  npples,  with  bread  right 

■  Barrington,  ObsenrAtions  on  the  Statutes.      ^  Ibid.      •  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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browD^  made  of  rye ;  they  eat  no  fleshy  but  a  little  lard, 
or  the  fat  of  bacon,  or  the  entrails  and  heads  of  beasts, 
slain  for  the  nobles  and  merchants  of  the  land:"'* 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  he  represents  the  inhabitants 
of  England  as  ''  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  all  the  ne^ 
cessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life ;  they  eat  plentifully 
of  all  kinds  of  fish  and  flesh,  with  which  their  country 
abounds ;  they  drink  no  water,  unless  upon  a  religious 
score ;  they  are  well  provided  with  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold goods  and  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  every 
one,  according  to  his  rank,  has  all  things  conducive  to 
make  life  easy  and  happy/'**  But  instead  of  this  flat- 
tering picture,  there  is  great  evidence  to  prove  Aat 
numbers  of  the  poor  in  years  of  scarcity  often  died  of 
hunger,  or  of  diseases  contracted  by  the  use  of  un- 
.wholesome  food,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  collect 
herbs  and  roots,  which  they  dried  and  made  into  bread.* 
iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  re- 
lates in  one  of  his  letters,**  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  populous  village  in  Northumberland,  in  which  he 
lodged  (1437),  had  ever  seen  either  wine  or  wheaten 
bread,  and  that  they  expressed  great  surprise  when 
they  beheld  these  delicacies  at  his  table. 

F.-T-Tp  corroborate  this  view  of  the  case,  we  may 
quote  the  fare  of  that  respectable  yeoman.  Piers  Plow- 
man, before  he  had  gathered  in  his  harvest : 

I  hare  no  penny,  quod  Pien,  pullets  for  to  buy, 
Ne  ndtber  goote,  ne  gTy>»*  but  two  green  cbeetea, 
A  fiew  curds  and  cream,  and  an  haver  ^  cake. 
And  two  loares  of  beans  and  bran,  bake  for  my  folk, 
And  yet  I  say,  by  my  soul,  I  have  no  salt  bacon. 
But  1  have  parsley  and  porets,t  and  many  cole  plants; 
And  eke  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  cart  mare, 
-  _        ■  ■ 

*  Monarchy,  chap.  3 ;  and  De  Landibns,  c.  35.        ^  De  Laud.  cap.  36, 
«  Hist.  Croy.  Cont.  '  Opera  Fii  Secundi,  p.  5. 

•Pig.  'Oaten.  >  Leeks. 
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To  draw  a^dd  my  dung,  the  wUle  the  drought  Usteth ; 
And  by  this  liTe>lod*  I  nmot  live  till  f^nmiBUS  tfanOy 
By  that  I  hope  to  have  my  harvest  in  croft. 
And  then  I  may  dSght^  my  dinner  as  my  dear  liketh.^ 

Thoagfa  we  admit  that  honest  Piers  is  undeiralmiig 
the  contents  of  his  store-room,  in  order  to  drire  away 
an  importunate  and  craving  guest,  yet  the  materials 
which  composed  the  fare  for  **  his  folk,''  we  nmy  suppose 
to  have  been  the  common  diet  of  labonrers  in  bis  time. 
Haver  cake  and  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  ill  accord 
with  the  luxury  described  by  Fortescue :  and  it  appears 
from  a  subsequent  line  in  the  poem,  that  ^*  old  wortes, 
or  cabbage,'"  was  a  usual  dinner.  This  would  be  con- 
sidered as  no  very  substantial  diet  in  any  age. 

A. — ^The  tenure  by  villaiage,  which  condemned  the 
greater  part  of  the  peasantry  l»  a  stale  of  bonisge^ 
admitted  BQ  gveat  Aare  of  enjoyment;  and  this  conti- 
nued till  the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  When  personal  slavery 
entirely  ceased,  is  not  altogether  known.  In  the  ancient 
annals  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  is  this  extraordinary 
entry  (1288):  **  We  sold  our  slave,  William  Pyke,  and 
received  one  mark  from  the  buyer.'"  ^  Sir  John,  in  the 
excess  of  his  seal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  as 
compared  with  France,  has  given  one  very  comical 
jnroof  of  its  supericnity :  ^*  The  French,"  says  he,  '*  are 
so  poor  in  heart,  that  they  date  not  commit  robbery  and 
murder;  whereas  the  English  are  so  courageous,  that 
more  are  hanged  in  one  year  for  those  crimes  than  in 
France  in  seven.**  • 

F. — Comines,  an  unbiassed  authority,  was  equally 
aware  with  Fortescue  of  the  excellence  of  a  legislative 
authority  like  the  English  parliament,  which  prevented 

•  Liyelihood.  *>  Dress. 

•  Piers  Plowman's  Vision.  '  Annates  de  Dunstaple  apad  Heame. 

•  Monarchy. 
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the  sovereign  from  attacking  die  property  of  his  sub- 
jects without  their  consent ;  and  he  observes  in  conso- 
quence^  that  of  all  the  states  in  the  world  with  which 
he  was  acquainted^  England  was  the  country  in  which 
tiie  people  were  the  least  exposed  to  violence,  and 
were  treated  with  the  most  indulgence/ 

A. — The  distinction  of  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king 
de  fade  was  wdl  understood  in  this  age.  Edward  the 
Fourth  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  as 
kings  en  fak  et  tdent  en  drcit^  the  first  mention  of  this 
rinoe  well-known  distinction.  Sir  John  Fortescue  stoutly 
defimded  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  1471.  Edward  the  Fourth 
spared  his  life,  the  remainder  of  which  he  passed  in 
retirement  at  his  seat  at  Ebrington,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  he  never  took  pos- 
session of  the  seals.  This  century  was  the  era  of  the 
CcHort  of  CSiancery  exercising  a  full  jurisdiction  in 
equity,  under  Cardinal  Beaufort,''  much  to  the  discon- 
tent of  (he  practisers  of  the  common  law. 

F. — ^It  is  remarkable  that  Fitz-Stephens,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  in  his  very  particular  account  of 
the  office  of  an  English  chancdlor,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  tlung  relative  to  his  judicial  authority. 

A. — Fortescue  was  not  the  only  celebrated  lawyer 
of  the  age.  Sir  Thomas  lattletoin,  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
non  Fleas,  author  of  the  Treatise  (m  English  Tenures, 
was  his  contemporary:  this  work  still  ccmtinues  the 
basis  cm  which  the  superstructure  of  the  law  of  real 
property  is  supported.  It  would  seem  ttiat  the  law  was 
now  beccHue  the  favourite  profession,  there  being  no 

•  Lhrre  5»  chap.  19.  ^  Stat  1  Edw.  IV. 

•  Walter  Wimami,  Jns  AppeUandi,  &c 
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less  than  two  thousand  students  in  the  inns  of  courts 
chiefly  the  sons  of  gentlemen/ 

F. — Yet  a  famous  statute,  the  33d  Henry  the  Sixth, 
restricted  the  number  of  attorneys  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  six  for  each,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  two  for  the  city  of  Norwich.  But  it  is 
stated  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,^  that  the  practice  of  the 
common  law  had  declined  in  excellence  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third. 

A. — Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  law,  learning 
was  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  had  made  a  palpable 
retrogression,  the  fifteenth  century  being  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  English  literature :  it 
boasted  of  no  irrefragable  or  angelic  doctors;  even 
scholastic  theology  declined,  nor  was  there  one  divine, 
philosopher,  or  physician,  who  did  honour  to  his 
country ;  none  of  the  learned  Greek  exiles  from  Con- 
stantinople visited  Britain,  or  indeed  any  of  their  disci- 
ples, if  we  except  Cornelius  Vitcllius,''  who  read  lectures 
on  the  Greek  tongue  at  Oxford,  but  with  a  very  tran* 
sient  effect. 

F. — ^The  deplorable  sack  of  Constantinople  (1453), 
taking  place  on  the  eve  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
nation  had  neither  leisure  to  lament  its  fall,  nor  taste  to 
perceive  the  inconceivable  detriment  which  the  loss  of 
that  city  occasioned  to  letters.  How  everlastingly  is 
it  to  be  regretted  that  Europe  did  not  reserve  a  portion 
of  that  strength,  which  she  had  senselessly  wasted  for 
centuries  in  the  plains  of  Palestine,  to  defend  this  real 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  whose  preservation  would 
have  exhibited  a  living  image  of  ancient  manners,  and 
continued  to  the  present  moment  the  vernacular  use  of 


"  Fortcscuc,  De  Laud.  c.  49.  >>  Hist.  Com.  Law. 

^  Polydore  Veigil. 
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that  divine  dialect,  the  euphony  of  which  can  now  be 
so  imperfectly  understood. 

A. — ^Though  none  of  the  Greek'exiles  at  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  found  their  way  to  England,  yet  we  have 
seen  that  the  universal  patron  of  letters,  Humfrey  duke 
of  Gloucester,*  had  presented  several  Greek  MSS.  to  the 
library  at  Oxford :  thus  furthering  the  future  progress  of 
learning,  since  the  Greek  language  was  little  cultivated 
or  understood  at  that  university  in  the  fifteenth  century* 

F. — Neither  was  science  in  a  better  state  than  learn- 
ing: the  old  alchemical  delusion  still  prevailed;  and 
we  have  a  licence  from  Henry  the  Sixth  to  certain 
individuals,  in  search  of  ^  the  mother  and  qu6en  of 
medicines,  the  inestimable  glory,  the  quintessence — the 
elixir  of  life.'"' 

A.—  The  practice  of  surgery  must  have  been  miser^ 
able.  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt^  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  surgeon,  John  Morstede,  appointed  by 
the  government;  he  engaged  indeed  to  find  fifteen 
others,  one  third  of  whom  however  were  to  act  as 
archers.''  With  such  sort  of  professional  assistance, 
what  must  have  been  the  situation  of  the  wounded? 
But  knowledge  seems  neither  to  have  been  esteemed 
nor  honoured.  It  was  thought  enough  for  a  nobleman*s 
sons,  even  in  a  later  age,  **  to  wind  their  horn,  and  to 
carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  to  leave  study  to  the  children 
of  mean  people."* 

P. — What  subjects  could  then  occupy  the  vast 
number  of  students  at  the  universities  and  the  inns  of 
court? 

A. — Fortescue  relates,  that  it  was  the  fashion  for 
noblemen  to  place  their  children  in  these  inns,  even 

•  Page  29 1 .  ^  Rymer,  vol.  11. 

«  Rymcr,  vol.  9.  ''  Rich.  Pace,  De  Fructu  Doctrine. 
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thongh  they  designed  not  to  have  them  particularly 
versed  in  the  laws^  as  in  them  virtues  were  studied  and 
vices  exiled ;  he  adds,  that  '^  they  learned  music  and 
dancings  and  such  other  accomplishments  as  were  suit- 
able to  their  quality^  and  were  practised  at  court."* 

F. — A  whimsical  story  is  related,  which  may  show 
in  what  degree  of  estimation  the  sacred  person  of  a 
poet  was  at  this  time  held.  Two  learned  mendicants 
came  to  the  castle  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who  under- 
standing that  they  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  commanded 
his  servants  to  take  them  to  a  well,  and  to  put  one  into 
the  one  bucket  and  the  other  into  the  other  bucket,  and 
let  them  down  alternately  into  the  water,  and  to  conti- 
nue the  exercise  till  each  of  them  had  made  a  couple  of 
verses  on  his  bucket :  which  ceremony  was  performed 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  baron  and  his 
company.^ 

A. — ^There  is  a  complaint  extant,  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Gascoigne,  in  1443,  which 
may  be  partly  applicable  to  other  centuries  than  the 
fifteenth.  "  I  knew,"  said  this  person,  "  a  certain  illi- 
terate ideot,  the  son  of  a  mad  knight,  who,  for  being  the 
companion,  or  rather  the  fool,  of  the  sons  of  a  great 
family  of  the  royal  blood,  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  obtained  two  rich  rectories  and  twelve  prebends. 
I  asked  him  one  day  what  he  thought  of  learning :  '  As 
for  learning,'  said  he,  '  I  despise  it;  I  have  better  liv- 
ings than  any  of  your  great  doctors,  and  I  believe  as 
much  as  any  of  you.'  What  do  you  believe  ?  '  I  be- 
lieve,' said  he,  '  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  per- 
son; I  believe  all  that  God  believes.'"' 

F, — The  manners  of  the  age  seem  to  have  little 


•  De  Laud.  Ang.  ^  Ant.  ^  Wood.    Hist.  Oxon.  •  Ibid. 
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varied  from  the  fonner  period.  Gentlemen  breakfasted 
at  seven  and  dined  at  ten^  at  which  meal  they  conti- 
nned  three  hours,*  thns  miserably  wasting  a  most 
precious  part  of  the  day;  they  supped  at  four,  and 
partook  of  a  livery,  or  collation  of  spice  and  warm 
wine,  at  nine..  The  meals  of  tradesmen  and  yeomen, 
contrary  to  the  present  custom,  were  somewhat  later 
than  those  of  their  superiors.  At  great  tables,  the 
master  sat  in  state  at  the  head  of  his  oaken  board, 
and  his  guests  or  family  on  long  hard  benches  or  forms. 
Happy  the  person  whose  rank  or  favour  entitled  him 
to  be  placed  above  the  great  family  salt-cellar  in.  the 
middle.  The  provisions  seem  to  have  been  abundant, 
without  much  choice  or  selection. 

A. — ^An  extraordinary  instance  of  profusion  took 
place  at  the  installation  of  Greorge  Neville,  archbishop 
of  York,  brother  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  1464:  as  it  is  the  most  extensive  example  of  gluttony 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  English  annals,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  produce  the  very  curious  bill  of  fare:^ 


Quarters  of  wheat  ...  *    300 

Tuns  of  ale 330 

Tons  of  wine  .  .  .\  .  .  .     104 
Tun  of  spiced  wine    ...        1 

Fat  oxen 80 

Wild  bulls 6 

Sheep 1004 

Hogs 300 

Calves 300 

Geese 3000 

Ciqpons 3000 

pigs 300 

Peacocks 100 

Cranes 200 

Kids 200 

Chickens 2000 


Pigeons 4000 

Rabbits 4000 

Bittors 204 

Ducks 4000 

Heronshaws    400 

Pheasants 200 

Partridges 500 

Woodcocks 4000 

Plovers 400 

Curlews 100 

Quails 100 

Egrets 1000 

Rees    200 

Bucks,  does,  and  roes  .  .  450 
Hot  venison  pasties  .  .  .  1506 
Cold  ditto    4000 


•  Northumberland  Householcl  Book.  *>  Godwin^  Prssulibus  Angliap. 
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Rkcs 300 

Breams 300 

Seals « 

Porpoises 4 


Dishesof  jelly,  parted  .  .  1000 

Ditto,  plain 4000 

Cold  custards 4000 

Hot  ditto 1000 

Tarts 400 

P.— What  were 

Darty's  bam  pte  and  wlide  hog  barbecued, 

compared  to  tiiese  last  two  dainties  ? 

A. — ^Tbe  Earl  of  Warwick  was  steward^  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  treasurer^  and  the  Lord  Howard  constable,  on 
this  occasion.  There  were  ''  one  thousand  servitors — 
sixty  cooks — five  hundred  and  fifteen  kitcheners."  A 
very  lai^e  part  of  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  par- 
took of  this  entertainment,  most  of  the  superior  clergy, 
and  many  of  the  great  gentry.  **  Those  persons  viho 
were  present,"  says  Fuller,*  in  his  quaint  way,  *^  had 
strong  stomachs  to  devour  so  much  meat  at  one  time, 
and  others  absent  stronger  faith  to  believe  it.  How 
long  the  feast  lasted  is  uncertain;  but  by  the  pork, 
doves,  and  woodcocks,  it  must  have  been  in  the  winter 
season.  No  turkeys  are  mentioned,  as  at  this  time 
tibey  were  unknown  in  Europe." 

P. — It  could  not  be  a  poor  or  exhausted  country 
which  could  supply  such  a  repast. 

A. — ^The  country  seems  rather  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted of  men  than  of  provisions;  what  with  the 
French  wars  first,  and  then  the  succeeding  civil  wars, 
such  multitudes  had  perished,  that  hands  were  wanting 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  husbandry.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the 
scarcity  of  husbandmen;^  and  this  scarcity  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  practice  of  enclosing*  or  changing 
arable  lands,  particularly  the  demesnes  of  the  great 

»  Cbmtb  Hist. 

^Stat.!7  Hen.  IV.;  2  Hen.  V.;  4  Hen.  V.;  2  Hen.  VI.;  23  Hen.  VI. 
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lords  aboat  their  castles,  into  pasture;  a  pracfice  so 
loadly  complained  <^  that  at  length,  perhaps  very  need- 
lessly, parliament  interfered.^ 

F. — The  first  corn-law,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  grain,  was  passed  3d  Edward  the  Foorth,  1468.  It 
complains  that  occupiers  in  husbandry  were  grievonsly 
endamaged  by  the  importation  of  com,  when  at  a  low 
price;  it  therefore  forbids  that  practice  when  wheat 
was  not  lower  than  six  shillings  and  eightpenoe,  rye 
fonr  shillings,  and  barley  three  shillings  the  quarter. 

A. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  statute  was  passed 
seventy  years  earlier,  17th  Richard  the  Second,  con- 
firmed by  the  statute  15th  Henry  the  Sixth,  permitting 
the  exportation  of  com  on  paying  the  customary  duties, 
when  wheat  bore  the  same  price  (six  shillings  and 
eightp^ice)  the  quarter.  From  the  usual  prejudices 
afloat  on  the  subject,  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
have  seen  this  order  of  things  reversed. 

P. — Did  these  prices  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
their  relative  modem  value,  as  those  in  the  time  of  the 
scarcity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  ? 

A. — ^The  relative  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
silver  and  the  value  of  commodities  seems  to  have 
undergone  little  or  no  alteration ;  but  if  we  attend  to 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  coin,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  table,^  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  result: 

From  the  Conquest  to  Edward  III.  a  pound  Tower  $, 

weight  of  silver  was  coined  into 
In  the  20th  year  of  Edward  III.  — 

—  27th     —     Edward  III.  — 

—  9th     —     Henry  V.      — 

—  1st     —     Henry  VI.     — 

—  4th     —     Henry  VI.     — 

—  39th     —     Henry  VI.     — 


#. 

d. 

20 

0 

22 

6 

25 

0 

do 

0 

37 

6 

30 

0 

37 

6 

•Stat. 4 Hen.  7. 
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The  standard  of  the  metal  remained  unchanged: 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  fine  silver,  with  18  dwts.  of  alloy.  And 
thus  the  shilling  continued  till  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth:  what  further  reduction  it  then  received,  both 
in  size  and  purity,  enters  not  into  our  present  detaU. 
If  we  compare  the  weight  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  it  will  be 
found  equivalent  to  ten  shillings  and  eightpence  mo- 
dem, allowing  the  present  pound  to  contain  sixty  shil- 
lings ;  this  sum,  if  we  multiply  by  ten,  accordiiig  to 
the  scale  allotted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,* 
will  give  the  value  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  five 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence ;  a  higher  protect* 
ing  price  than  what  is  now  afforded  by  the  com 
laws.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  woollen  manufacture  continued  to  in- 
crease all  over  the  kingdom.  Commerce  was  however 
much  harassed  by  injudicious  restrictions  and  mono- 
polies ;  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  trade  being  in  the 
hands  of  various  privileged  companies,  such  as  the 
German  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  for  the  Exportation  of 
Woollen  Cloth.^  All  foreign  merchants  were  compelled 
to  lay  out  the  money  which  they  received  for  goods 
imported,  in  English  merchandize  to  be  exported,""  in 
order  to  prevent  their  taking  any  silver  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

F. — ^The  prohibitory  system  was  much  encouraged 
by  the  act  2nd  Richard  the  Third,  which  forbids  the  im- 
portation of  a  vast  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in 
England  by  the  difierent  trades  of  girdlers,  point-makers, 
pinners,  pursers,  glovers,  joiners,  painters,  card-makers, 

•  Pngc  66.  ^  Anderson,  Hist,  of  Commeroe. 

•  4  Hen.  IV. ;  5  Hen.  VUI. 
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wiretnoDgers,  weavers^  horners,    bottle  -  makers^   and 
coppersmithis. 

P. — ^This  is  an  enmneration  of  commodities  which 
we  are  not  apt  to  consider  as  having  been  manufactured 
here  at  so  early  a  period. 

A. — ^The  emporium  of  European  commerce  at  this 
era  was  Bruges^  whither  all  sorts  of  merchandize  were 
collected  and  distributed.  In  a  curious  poetical  work, 
entitled  ''  The  label  of  English  Policie,  exhorting  all 
England  to  keep  the  Sea^  and  namely,  the  Narrow  Sea,"* 
written  about  the  year  1432»  we  are  told  that  Spain, 
Flanders,  Portugal,  Bretagne,  Scotland,  Easterlings, 
Prussia,  and  Germany,  sent  their  commodities  to 
Bruges ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
traded  directly  with  England.  The  English  sent  few 
other  manufactured  articles  besides  their  woollen  cloths 
to  this  universal  mart,  but  they  bought  in  return  more 
goods  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  As  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  the  author  makes  no  mention 
of  our  dealings  with  that  country ;  but  he  is  somewhat 
indignant  at  the  nature  of  the  commodities  which  we 
imported  direct  from  Italy : 

The  great  gBUeys  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  thmgs  of  complacence : 
Apes  and  Japesy  and  marmoflets  tailed, 
Niflea  and  trifles  that  little  hare  araikd. 

F. — ^This  author  introduces  the  praise  of  Whittington 
with  much  warmth,  as  the  great  merchant  of  his  day : 

Now  think  I  on  the  soti 

Of  marchandyy  Richard  of  Whitingdon, 
That  load  sterre  and  chief  chosen  flowere. 

A. — The  immediate  object  of  the  poem^as  to  im- 
press upon  England  the  wisdom  of  remaining  mistress 

>  Hakluyty  Voyages,  vol.  1. 
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of  tbe  narrow  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  wbicfa 
two  places,  he  says,  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  told  Hmry 
the  Fifth  to  preserve  as  his  two  eyes ;  since,  as  all  the 
merchandize  southwards  must  pass  through  this  strai^ 
to  Bruges,  England  had  the  power  of  compelling  Europe 
to  court  her  friendship. 

F. — Ireland  is  represented  in  this  woi^  as  a  country 
and  soil  of  unequalled  fertility.  It  will  surprise  us  to 
learn  that  even  at  this  early  period  she  had  established 
a  linen  manufactory : 

I  cast  to  speak  of  Irelande  but  a  little ; 
Commodities  of  it  I  will  entitle: 
Hides  and  fish,  salmon,  hake,  herringe, 
Irish  wool,  and  linen  cloth  faldinge. 

P. — During  a  long  period  we  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  that  country :  what  was  its  history? 

A. — She  bad  properly  speaking  no  history.  What 
between  the  turbulence  and  tyranny  of  the  barons  of 
English  descent,  the  factions  of  the  native  chiefs,  and 
the  irreclaimable  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants,  the  su- 
periority of  England  was  little  regarded ;  consequ«itly 
the  confused  and  unvarying  sceties  of  insurrection  and 
slaughter,  of  oppression  and  resistance,  deserve  neither 
record  nor  remembrance. 

F. — In  enumerating  exports  and  imports,  we  must 
not  pass  over  one  curious  article,  that  of  pilgrims :  it 
appears  that  not  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  of  these  devotees  took  out  a  licence  to 
visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  the  year 
1434 ;  *  but  as  a  happy  counterpoise,  a  still  greater  im- 
portation of  the  same  commodity,  proceeding  to  the 
tomb  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  turned  tba 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favour. 


•  Rymer,  rol.  10. 
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A. — Saperstition  was  mach  more  the  fashion  of 
die  day  than  letters :  the  scarcity  of  books  must  have 
been  severely  felt  by  the  few  lovers  of  literature ;  even 
a  great  prince  like  Henry  the  Fiilh,  who  had  a  taste 
for  reading,  was  obliged  to  borrow  several  volumes, 
which  were  claimed  by  the  owners  after  his  death,  by  a 
petition  to  the  council."" 

F. — ^The  Latin  tongue  had  become  so  degenerated, 
that  when  an  author  could  not  readily  find  a  Latin  word 
which  suited  his  purpose,  he  coined  one  from  the  Eng- 
lish, as  arrivavit,  he  arrived,  in  William  of  Wyrcester ; 
and  conirivissent,  they  had  contrived,  by  John  Rous 
the  antiqaary. 

P. — But  the  English  language,  we  may  suppose, 
continued  to  make  some  progress. 

A. — A  century  bad  caused  considerable  improve- 
ment.  The  Letters  of  the  Paston  Family,  the  proems  to 
the  various  books  of  Caxton,  and  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
treatise  on  Monarchy,  if  not  very  agreeable  reading, 
are  sufficiently  intelligible,  as  an  epistle  from  Dame 
Agnes  Paston  to  her  husband.  Sir  William  Paston, 
knight,  and  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  will  evince. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  a  young 
lady  to  the  family  as  the  intended  spouse  of  her  son. 
Its  date  is  about  the  year  1440 : 

''  To  my  worshepfuU  housbond,  W.  Paston,   be  this 

letter  takyn. 

'^  Dere  Housbond,  I  recomaunde  me  to  yow,  &c. 

blessyd  be  God.    I  sende  yow  gode  tydynggs  of  ye 

comyng  and  ye  brynggjrn  boom  of  ye  Gentylwomman 

.^yat  ye  wetyn*'  of  fro.  Redham  yis  saiae  night  acordyng 

■H|.poyntment,  yat  ye  made  yer^  for  yowrself.    And  as 

v  Tol.  10.  *•  Know.  «  There. 
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for  ye  fturste  aqueyntaonce  betwhen  John  Paston  and 
ye  seyde  Gentylwomman,  she  made  hym  Gentil  diere 
in  Gentil  wyse,  and  seyde  he  was  verrayly  your  son. 
And  so  I  hope  yer  shall  nede  no  gret  tret^  betwyxe 
hym.* 

'^  Ye  parson  of  Siocton  toold  me  yif  ye  wolde  byin 
her  a  Croone,  here  moder  wolde  yeve  ^  therto  a  godely 
forre.  Ye  goune  nedy th  for  to  be  had,  and  of  colour  it 
wolde  be  a  godely  blew,  or  erlys ""  a  bryghte  sanguejm.  • 

*'  I  prey  yow  do  byen  for  me  2  pypys  ^  of  gold. 
Your  stewes  •  do  weel.  The  holy  Trinity  have  you  in 
govemaunce.  Wretyn  at  Paston  in  haste,  ye  Wedne^ 
day  next  after  *  Deus  qui  errantibus;' '  for  defaute  of  a 
good  secretarye,  &c. 

**  Yowres,       Agn.  Paston."*' 

A. — ^The  difference  of  dialect  was  so  great,  that  pov 
sons  of  one  county  did  not  understand  those  of  another. 
Caxton  says,  that  the  language  now  used  (1490,)  varied 
from  that  which  was  spoken  when  he  was  bom ;  and 
he  asserts  that,  in  his  translations,  some  blamed  him 
for  too  much  adhering  to  the  ancient  style,  whilst 
others  thought  that  he  too  much  favoured  the  modem. 
'^  So  that  between  plain,  rade,  and  curious,''  says  the> 
honest  printer,  '^  I  stand  abashed.'"" 

F. — ^This  author  gives  a  ludicrous  proof  of  the  di- 
versity of  dialects,  in  the  distress  of  one  master  Shef- 
field, a  mercer  of  London,  who  being  obliged,  on  his 
passage  to  Zealand,  to  land  near  the  Foreland  in  Kent, 
and  asking  for  some  refreshment,  particularly  for  eggs, 

•Them.  *  Give,  «Elae. 

'  Gold  thread  for  embroidery.  •  Ponds  for  fish. 

'  The  beginning  of  the  collect  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter, 
s  Letters  of  the  Paston  Family,  edited  by  Sir  John  Fenn,  vol.  I. 
^  Proem  to  the  Boke  of  Encydos. 
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the  hostess  told  him  that  she  spoke  no  French.  Shef- 
field conscioQs  that  he  kacw  no  other  language  than 
his  own,  grew  angry,  bat  continaod  onintelUgiblo,  till 
another  paaseagcr  happening  to  say  that  he  would  have 
eyreo,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin,  which  the  good  wo- 
man onderatood,  the  mercer's  hanger  was  presently 
relieved.* 

A. — ^The  ose  of  the  French  langoago  had  extremely 
declined  in  the  hi^er  classes.  In  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  daaphin  and  Henry  the  Filth,  it  was  agreed 
that  two  copies  of  every  iostmment  should  he  made, 
one  in  Latin  and  one  in  French  ;*  Henry  giving  tlio  ex- 
traordinary reason,  that  his  ambassadors  did  not  Hpoak 
or  onderstand  the  latter  tongne.'  And  Caxton  Htalos, 
that  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  translate  so 
many  books  from  Frrach  into  English,  were,  because 
"  most  quantity  of  the  people  understand  no  French 
here."* 

F.—Tbia  author  complains  of  the  ill  effect  of  the 
neglect  o(  learning  npon  the  youth  of  London  in  these 
terms:  "  Fairer,  ne  wiser,  nc  bet  bespoken  children, 
ben  no  where  than  there  ben  in  London ;  but  at  their 
full  lipening  there  is  no  kenMl,  no  good  com  foonden, 
bat  chaff  for  the  most  pari."  And  be  adds,  "  that  out 
of  ten  scarcdy  two  dnive."* 

P. — Was  the  gradual  alteration  and  frnpioTCiiienC  of 
tiu  English  toi^ve  much  assisted  by  (he  success  of  the 
poetical  wrilcfs  of  die  age  t 

^.— The  few  poets  who  flonriibed  (o  the  Afleenth 
eeotawj,  cmmmoabf  possessed  feciJity  of '  laagvage^ 
which  was  their  dnef,  if  not  their  only  Merit.    TbeCnrt 


■  Tntm  U  tW  Bofc<  if  T-arj^/t- 
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in  point  of  time  was  Thomas  Occleve,  1420 :  his  pfeoetf 
chiefly  remained  in  MS.  till  a  selection  from  them  was 
published  in  1796.  Mr.  Warton  characterizes  this  poet 
as  of  cold  and  feeble  genins,  affording  no  gratificaticB 
in  his  works  for  those  who  seek  for  invention  or  fancy. 
F. — ^Yet  the  story  of  ''  Jonathas  and  his  Ij^;acy  of 
Three  Jewels/'  introduced  into  Browne's  **  Shepherd's 
Pipe,*'  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  inyention,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  readable  production.  There  is  also  an 
epigram  satirizing  the  dress  of  the  tiroes,  not  withoat 
some  point  and  pleasantry: 

Now  hath  this  land  Kttle  need  of  brooms. 
To  sweep  away  the  filth  oot  of  the  streets: 

In  ride-sleeres  of  pennyless  groomes 
Will  it  uplicke,  be  it  dry  or  wete. 

A. — ^The  name  of  John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bmy, 
is  better  known  than  that  of  Occleve ;  and  though  his 
works  experience  at  present  equal  neglect,  yet  they 
were  for  a  long  period  much  praised,  though  I  cannot 
imagine  sach  tedious  prolixity  could  ever  be  much 
read.  His  principal  poem  is  the  **  History  and  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy/'  a  translation  in  verse  from  the  prose 
history  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  written  two  centuries 
before,  and  founded  not  so  much  on  Homer  or  Virgil, 
as  on  the  spurious  narratives  of  Dares  Phrygius  and 
Dictys  Cretensis.  It  exhibits  a  curious  adaptation  of 
classical  lore  to  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  but  though 
the  poem  is  bustling  and  full  of  events,  yet  the  insup- 
portable length  of  twenty-eight  thousand  verses  utterly 
precludes  perusal.  Lydgate  has  obtained  a  reputation 
for  perspicuity  of  language  far  beyond  his  deserts,  this 
work  having  been  modernized  and  republished  in  1614, 
under  the  title  of  ''  The  life  and  Death  of  Hector," 
and  which  has  been  often  quoted  as  the  original. 
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F. — ^The  late  Mr.  Ritson  was  qnite  furious  against 
poor  Lydgate,  whom  he  describes  as  a  most  prolix  and 
volaminons  poetaster,  a  prosaic  and  drivelling  monk, 
whose  cart-loads  of  rubbish  are  equally  stupid  and 
fatiguing ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  very  titles  of  his 
pieces,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  as  exhibited  by  that 
indefatigable  collector,  are  truly  terrific. 

A. — Few  persons  consequently  are  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  justice  of  the  critique  upon  the  strength  of 
their  own  experience;  yet  one  piece  of  Lydgate's  is 
amusing  enough,  ''  The  London  Lyckpenny,"  in  which 
the  author  supposes  himself  to  have  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  in  which 
we  are  presented  with  a  perfect  picture  of  the  metropo- 
lis in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Though  the  poem 
is  somewhat  long,  I  will  not  spoil  it  by  abridging. 

THE  LONDON  LYCKPENNY. 

To  Londone  once  my  steppes  I  bent, 
Where  truth  in  no  wyse  should  be  fiiynt ; 

To  Westminster  ware  I  forthwith  went, 
To  a  man  of  law  to  make  complaynt; 
I  saidy  for  Marie's  lore  (that  holy  saynt). 

Pity  the  poore,  that  wold  proceede ; 

But  for  lacke  of  mony  I  cold  not  spede. 

And  as  I  thmste  the  presse  amonge. 

By  froward  channce  my  hoode  was  gone ; 

Yet  for  all  that  I  staid  not  longe, 
Till  at  the  King's  Benche  I  was  en. 
Before  the  judge  I  kneeled  anone, 

And  pra/d  him  for  Godde's  sake  to  take  hede ; 

Bnt  for  lacke  of  mony  1  might  not  spede. 

Beneth  them  set  clerkes  a  gret  rout, 

Which  fast  did  wryte  by  one  assent ; 
There  stood  up  one  and  cried  about 

Rycharde,  Robert,  and  John  of  Kent; 

I  wyst  not  well  what  this  man  ment; 
He  cryed  out  thryse,  there  in  dede ; 
But  he  that  lackt  mony  might  not  spede. 
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UdIo  the  ComnKm  Pleas  I  yode  tboo,. 
Where  set  <»e  wyth  a  s^^cd  hoode; 

I  did  him  reverence  (for  I  ought  to  ao)^ 
I  told  my  caae  Aere,  as  well  as  I  eonde, 
Howe  my  goodes  were  defirarded  me  by  fiilshood ; 

I  gat  not  a  more  of  his  month  for  my  mcde. 

And  for  lacke  of  mony  I  might  not  spede. 

Unto  the  Rolles  I  gat  me  from  thence. 
Before  the  darkes  of  the  ChannceryCy 

Where  many  I  found  eamyng  of  penae, 
But  none  at  all  once  regarded  me, 
I  gave  them  my  playnt  upon  my  knee : 

They  lyked  it  well  when  they  had  it  read. 

But  lackyng  of  mony  I  might  not  qpede. 

In  Westminster  Halle,  I  foimde  out  owne, 
WMch  went  in  a  longe  gown  of  saye; 

I  crowched,  I  kneeled  before  hym  anon. 
For  Marye*8  love  of  hdp,  I  hym  praye. 
I  wot  not  what  thou  meanest,  gan  he  saye. 

To  get  me  thence  he  did  me  bede ; 

For  lacke  of  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

Witlun  the  halle,  neydier  ryche  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  onghte,  altho  I  shoulde  dye ; 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  oute  of  the  doore. 
Where  Flemyngs  began  on  me  for  to  crye. 
Master,  what  will  you  copen*  or  by  ? 

Fine  felte  hattes,  or  spectacles  to  rede, 

Lay  down  your  sylver  and  here  you  may  spede. 

Then  to  Westmynster  gate  I  presently  went. 
When  the  soun  it  was  at  hygh  pryme ; 

Cokes  to  me  they  tooke  goode  entent. 
And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale  and  wyne, 
Rybbes  of  befe,  both  fiit  and  fol  fyne ; 

A  fayre  doth  they  gan  for  to  sprede. 

But  wanting  mony  I  might  not  be  spede. 

Tlien  unto  London  I  dyde  me  bye ; 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  pryse. 

Hot  pesoode  one  began  to  crye ; 
Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  ryae ;  ^ 
One  bad  me  draw  nere,  and  buy  some  spyoe ; 

Pepper  and  safTrone,  they  gan  me  bede, 

But  for  lacke  of  money  I  myghte  not  spede. 


■  Barter.  ^  On  the  twig. 
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Hien  to  the  Chepe,  I  gan  me  dimwne^ 
Where  moch  people  I  saw  for  to  etande : 

One  oflRred  me  yelvet,  sylke,  and  lawne ; 
Another  he  takea  me  by  the  hande. 
Here  is  Paris  thred,  the  fyneit  in  the  lande. 

I  uerer  was  used  to  soch  thynges  in  dede. 

And  wantyng  mony  I  mygfat  not  qiede. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  stone, 
Throngfaont  all  Canwidce  streete . 

Dn^wrs  much  clodi  me  offired  anone; 
Then  comes  me  one  cryed  hot  sheepes  fete. 
One  cryed  mackerellypesen  grene,  another  gan  greete ; 

One  bad  me  by  a  hoode  to  corer  jny  heade. 

Bat  for  want  of  mony  I  myght  not  qiede. 

Then  I  hyed  me  nnto  Eastchepe ; 

One  crjres  rybbes  of  befey  and  many  a  pye ; 
Pewter  pottes,  they  scattered  on  a  hepe; 

niere  was  harpe,  pype,  and  mynstrelsye ; 

Yea  by  cock,  nay  by  cock,  some  gan  crye ; 
Some  sange  of  Jenken  and  Jnlyan  for  thdr  mede, 
Bot  for  lacke  of  mony  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode,* 
Where  was  much  stolen  gere,  amonge 

I  saw  where  honge  myne  owne  hoode. 
That  I  had  lost  amonge  the  thronge : 
To  buy  my  own  hoode  I  thoughte  it  wronge; 

I  knew  it  well  as  I  did  my  crede, 

But  for  lacke  of  mony  I  could  not  specie. 

The  tayemer  tooke  me  by  the  sieve, 

Syr,  saith  he,  wyll  yon  owr  wyne  assay  ? 
I  answered,  that  can  not  much  me  greve, 

A  peny  can  do  no  more  than  yt  maye ; 

I  dranke  a  pynte,  and  for  yt  dyd  paye; 
Yet  8ore  a-hungered  from  thence  1  yede. 
And  wanting  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

Then  hyed  I  me  to  Belyngagate, 

And  one  cryed  Hoo ! — go  we  hence ; 
I  prayed  a  barge  man  for  God's  sake. 

That  he  wold  spare  me  my  ezpence. 
"  Thou  scapest  not  here,"  quoth  he,  *^  under  twopence." 
I  list  not  yet  bestowe  my  almes  dede ; 
Thus  lackyng  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

•  Went. 
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Tnco  I  coDTcyod  me  bilo  KcbC, 

For  of  the  law  wold  I  meddle  no  more, 
BecanM  no  man  to  me  tooke  entent, 

I  dygfat  me  to  do  as  I  did  before. 

Now  JesoB  that  in  Bethlehem  was  bom. 
Save  London  and  send  trew  lawyers  there  mede. 
For  whoso  wants  mony  with  them  shall  not  spede. 

A. — ^This  piece  is  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  967; 
and  was  I  believe  first  printed  in  the  third  volame  of 
Stmtt's  "  View  of  Manners,"  8cc. 

P. — ^The  general  wofiidessness  of  English  poetry, 
before  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  always  excepting  the  '^  Can- 
terbury Tales"  of  Chaucer,  is  somewhat  surprisiilf; 
whilst  our  neighbours  the  Scots  possessed  poets  in 
Barbour  and  Blind  Harry,  whose  works  took  so  strong 
a  hold  of  the  national  feeling  as  to  continne  popular  to 
the  present  hour. 

A. — The  subject  of  these  writers,  the  deliverance  of 
their  country,  tends  much  to  explain  the  secret  of  their 
success.  England  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  gripe 
of  a  foreign  oppressor,  and  consequently  none  of  our 
patriots,  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
stand  precisely  in  the  same  interesting  relation  as 
Wallace  and  Bruce. 

F. — Our  national  bero  seems  to  have  been  Robin 
Hood :  many  of  the  numerous  ballads  in  his  commenda- 
tion were  the  production  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
their  authors  are  unknown. 

A. — ^Though  the  names  of  Occleve  and  Lydgate  are 
alone  familiar  to  our  ears  as  poets  in  this  era,  yet  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  without  its  stMB  mmoreSj 
who,  as  rhymers  or  translators,  twinkled  through  their 
little  day,  or  rather  night,  in  considerable  numbers, 
unnoticed  by  posterity.  Of  this  class  is  the  unknown 
author  of  **  The  Not  Browne  Maide,"  though  placed  by 
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Mr.  Warton  as  somewhat  later.  This  old  ballad  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  modernization  of 
Prior,  whose  **  Henry  and  Emma,''  in  my  eyes  however, 
has  not  the  moit  of  its  original. 

F. — ^The  fifteenth  centuny  woald  not  be  destitute 
of  poetical  merit,  could  the  works  of  the  gode  prieste 
Bowlie  be  substantiated  as  genuine,  and  who  is  repre* 
sented  as  flourishing  about  the  year  1470.  With  our 
jHresent  lights  the  question  seems  so  entirely  decided, 
that  we  wond^  how  two  opinions  could  ever  have 
eadsted  on  the  subject 

if$t  A. — ^The  internal  evidence  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems  attributed  to  Bowley  is  incontrovertible. 
Such  a  style  is  too  ancient  for  the  assumed  date  of  the 
composition;  the  unreasonable  accumulation  of  uncouth 
and  obsolete  words  on  the  one  side  betraying  as  much 
a  fabrication,  as  the  continued  harmony  of  the  measure 
on  the  other.  Compare  the  verse  which  begins  the  ''Tra* 
gycal  Enterlude  of  MUk^**  with  any  known  production  of 
Occleve  or  Lydgate,  or  even  with  '*  The  Not  Browne 
Haide;''  and  we  shall  be  readily  convinced  of  its  total 
dissimilarity  to  any  existing  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
century: 

Befof«  yottnc  loddie  aoniie  has4roove  hit  wayne 
llirowe  halfe  hys  joornie,  dyghte  yn  gites  of  gonlde, 
Mee  hapless  mee  bee  wyQe  a  wretche  bdioulde 

Miasdfe  and  al  that's  myne,  bofimd  yime  myachaanocs  chayne. 

F. — ^The  industry  which  could  have  produced  these 
imposing  poems  must  indeed  have  been  stupendous; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  genius  of  their  un- 
fortunate author  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  Chat- 
terton*s  acknowledged  works  scarcely  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  common  magazine  poetry  of  their  day :  the 
merit  of  Ihe  poems  attributed  lo  Rowley  is  confessedly 
superior,  as  they  possess  sentiment,  pathos,  and  great 
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power  of  description ;  but  tbey  owe  much  of  their  attrao 
tion  to  the  curiosity  excited  by  their  history,  and  are 
rarely  perused  for  the  mere  poetical  pleasure  which 
they  afford ;  and  judging  from  the  usual  examples  of 
precocious  genius,  we  may  reasonably  question  whe- 
ther the  author  would  have  become,  as  one  of  his 
admirers  expresses  it,  ^^  the  greatest  poet  of  any  age 
or  country." 

A. — ^If  fame  were  Chatterton's  object,  his  deceptions 
were  certainly  the  adequate  means  of  obtaining  it ;  for 
I  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  compositions  of  Row-' 
ley,  miraculous  as  the  fabrication  of  a  boy  of  seventedl^' 
would  have  attracted  but  small  notice,  if  presented  to 
the  world  divested  of  their  antique  phraseology. 

F. — In  these  cases  the  hackneyed  adage,  qm  vuU 
decipi  decipiatur,  is  singularly  applicable ;  and  we  may 
charitably  suppose,  that  had  not  Chatterton's  deplorable 
catastrophe  so  soon  taken  place,  it  might  be  his  inten* 
tion  to  disclose  the  secret  when  his  supposed  purpose 
was  secured,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  more  recent  case 
of  the  Shakspeare  forgeries :  and  there  are  minds  surely 
not  particularly  depraved,  who  could  sympathise  with 
the  author  in  the  chuckling  gratifica^tion  of  seeing  a 
whole  synod  of  antiquarian  wisdom  and  gravity  so 
completely  deluded. 

A. — One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  in  detect- 
ing the  imposition,  is  the  nature  of  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  made  our  quotation,  a  regular  tragedy 
in  the  Grecian  style,  a  mode  of  composition  utterly 
unknown  in  the  English  tongue  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  which  Mr.  Mason's  two  tragedies  of 
'^  Caractacus "  and  ''  Elfrida "  had  rendered  extremely 
popular,  a  few  years  before  the  works  of  Rowley 
appeared. 
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P. — In  what  foim  then  did  the  drama  exist  at  this 
period  in  England? 

'  A. — ^The  first  particular  account  of  any  spectacle 
partaking  of  a  dramatic  nature,  is  to  be  found  in 
Matthew  Paris,  who  relates  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots 
of  St  Albans,  that  a  miracle  play,  on  the  subject  of 
St«  Catharine,  was  acted  by  the  novices  of  Dunsta* 
ble  Abbey,  in  UIO.  That  such  performances  were 
known  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Fitzstephens,  who,  in  his  description  of 
London,  mentions  the  exhibition  of  religious  plays,  on 
tke  subject  of  the  miracles,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, as  one  of  the  usual  diversions  of  that  city. 

P. — By  what  actors  and  in  what  theatres  were  these 
performances  exhibited? 

A. — On  certain  festivals,  the  mysteries  were  per-> 
formed  in  temporary  structures,  or  in  the  churches,  more 
commonly  the  latter;  and  as  they  were  introduced  by 
the  ecclesiastics,  so  tiie  clergy  continued  to  be  ttie  chief 
performers.  The  choir-boys  also,  in  many  cathedrals^ 
were  instructed  in  the  mimetic  art ;  ^  those  of  St  Paul'a 
Remained  actors  till  after  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 

F. — It  was  in  these  societies  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  Boy  Bishop  was  celebrated :  the  children  performed 
mass,  preached,  and  went  through  all  the  religious 
forms  pertaining  to  such  an  occasion.  In  Salisbury 
cathedral  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  these 
juvenile  prelates,  who  happened  to  die  in  his  pontificate. 

A. — ^Even  the  grave  Dean  Colet  ordained  regula- 
tions for  '^  a  chylde  bishop,"  in  his  statutes  establishing 
St  Paul's  School ;  and  to  this  day  the  **  Montem "  at 
'Eton  may  be  considered  as  a  vestige  of  an  ancient 
procession  connected  with  some  similar  ceremony.'* 

•  Walton,  Tol.  2.  »•  Ibid. 
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F. — ^ese  buffooneries  were  mirch  akin  to  the  Fite 
des  Foux  and  the  F^e  d'Asne,  so  celebrated  dn  tiie 
Continent;  and  the  same  spirit  too  accompanied  the 
miracle  plays,  the  devil  being  commonly  introduced  as 
a  principal  performer,  with  horns,  a  very  wide  month, 
staring  eyes,  a  large  nose,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail,  con- 
stantly attended  by  the  vice,  a  sort .  of  jack^pndding; 
Whose  chief  emfdoyment  was  to  belabour  the  tommon 
Miemy  with  a  wooden  dagger,  to  make  him  roar  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  andience : 

hk  a  trice. 

Like  lo  tbe  dd  Tke, 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  hii  tage  and  his  wxath^ 

Cries  Ah  hal  lo  the deril.^ 

P. — Our  forefathers  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
burlesque,  for  nothing  to  a  modem  understanding  can 
appear  so  pirofane  as  such  representations. 

A. — ^These  performances,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
fond,  were  set  off  by  machinery.  The  old  drawings  of 
hell-mouth,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  pair  of  jaws, 
with  shark-like  teeth,  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  in  some 
old  books  of  divinity,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  dw 
ct^nsciences  of  incorrigible  sinners,  were  borrowed  from 
the  instructive  image  exhibited  in  the  miracle  plays. 
This  terrifying  machine  was  constructed  with  boards, 
attd  covered  with  leather;  and  into  its  awfol  gulph, 
Vomiting  forth  flames,  tiie  maleftictors  of  the  drama  were 
driven  by  the  fiends.  Whatever  dialogue  was  introduced 
was  anciently  in  Latin.  T%e  earliest  performance  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  English  tongue  being  the  Qiester 
Whitsun  Plays,  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  and  exhi- 
bited in  1328,^  at  the  expense  of  the  different  trades  of 
that  city:  they  remain  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,* 

•  Twelfth  Night,  act  4.        ^  Warton,  rol.  2.        •  MSS.  Harleian,  2015. 
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with  the  language  somewhat  modernised.  The  subjects 
are  taken  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
three  days  were  employed  in  their  representation,  b 
the  ''  Creation/'  our  first  parents  were  introduced  in 
Aeir  primeval  suit,  without  any  discomposure  either  tp 
themselves  or  the  audience ;  and  the  events  of  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Crenesis  were  represented,  not  without 
considerable  interest:  however  we  may  smile,  tiiese 
performances,  when  the  people  could  not  read  their 
bible,  had  their  use,  by  teaching  the  principal  events  of 
•  the  scriptures ;  and  they  softened  the  ferocity  of  tibo 
age,  by  diverting  public  attention  fit>m  spectacles  like 
the  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  encouraged  slaughter 
and  cruelty. 

F. — ^Tet  the  constant  endeavour  to  introduce  some 
gross  buffoonery,  we  might  suppose,  would  much  dor 
stroy  the  benefit  of  the  example.  In  the  mystery  of 
the  ''  Deluge,"  Noah's  wife  is  drawn  with  much  spirit 
as  a  refractory  shrew,  unwilling  to  leave  her  gossips 
and  her  malmsey,  and  whp  salutes  her  husband,  when 
compelled  to  enter  the  ark,  with  a  sound  box  on  the  ear. 
How  far  the  miracle  plays  tended  to  edification,  we  may 
judge,  from  their  being  a  favourite  resort  with  ladies 
of  such  a  disposition  as  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath : 

To  ier ,  and  eke  for  to  be  aeie» 

Therefore  nude  I  vuj  Tiiitatioiit 

To  Tigilies  and  to  prooessionSy 

To  prechings  eke,  and  to  thiae  pilgrimagesy 

To  plays  of  miractes  and  mariagei. 

A. — ^There  is  also  a  collection  of  miracle  plays  in 
the  British  Museum,^  with  the  name  of  *^  Dramata 
Sacra,"  composed  by  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  Coventry. 
One  or  more  of  these  pieces  was  accustomed  to  be 
acted  by  them  in  that  city  on  a  temporary  and  moveable 
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theatre,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  before  immense  mnlti* 
tades.  Forty  heads  or  argoments  of  these  compositiofis, 
and  one  drama  entire,  are  printed  in  Stevens's  Monas- 
con.*  Farther  information  may  also  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Sharp's  recent  publication  on  the  subject.  These 
^  Sacred  Dramas  "  are  scarcely  so  ancient  as  the  Chester 
Whitsun  Plays,  but,  like  them,  they  are  equally  drawn 
both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

F. — ^The  most  remaikable  exhibition  of  the  miracle 
plays  took  place  in  the  year  1409,  at  Cleikenwell,  by 
the  parish  clerks,  who  might  at  that  time  be  considered 
as  a  religious  fraternity,  many  of  them  being  in  orders. 
^  T%e  Creation  of  the  World,"  probably  one  of  the 
Ch^8ter  or  Coventry  plays,  was  represented  by  them  for 
eight  days  ^together,  and  the  performance  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom.^ 

A. — At  length  however  the  drama,  such  as  it  was, 
assumed  a  form  somewhat  different.  In  the  pompous 
pageants  and  processions  which  took  place  on  public 
occasions,  it  was  customary  to  introduce  various  alle- 
gorical personages,  such  as  Victory,  Fortune,  Strength, 
and  Wisdom;  nor  indeed  were  the  mysteries  without 
their  spiritual  personifications,  of  Sin,  Death,  Hope, 
and  Faith.  This  practice  gave  the  idea  of  forming  a 
drama  consisting  entirely  of  such  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions, and  these  were  called  moralities :  they  are  not  of  an 
earlier  date  than  Edward  the  Fourth,  nor  did  they  reach 
any  great  popularity  till  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  son,  when  they  obtained  their  meridian.  These 
pieces,  though  they  afforded  materials  for  poetry,  or 
even  philosophy,  are  decidedly  less  dramatic  than  the 
old  mysteries,  nor  did  they  continue  in  favour  so  long. 

F. — During  the  struggles  of  the  reformation,  the 


•  Vol.  1,  p.  138.  k  Stow,  Annals. 
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takacle  plays  were  favonred  by  the  catholics,  who  even 
gave  indalgencies  to  those  who  attended  them,  and 
were  opposed  by  the  protestants ;  conseqaently»  thongh 
often  forbidden,  they  as  often  reviyed.  The  last  iD:>tance 
^f  a  performance  of  this  nature,  was  a  *mystery  on  the 
subject  of  Christ's  passion,  played  at  Ely  House,  the 
then  residence  of  Grondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  at  which,  says  Prynne/ 
with  some  spleen,  there  were  thousands  present. 

A. — ^Whether  our  English  drama  elaborated  itself 
out  of  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties, or  whether,  as  it  is  more  probable,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  performance  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  at  the  uniyersities,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
discuss,  it  being  an  event  subsequent  to  tiie  period  of 
our  enquiries. 

F. — One  of  the  greatest  literary  curiosities  of  the 
barren  fifteenth  century,  is  the  work  of  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes,  or  Bemers,  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sope- 
w^,  the  first  known  English  female  writer:  it  consists 
of  three  tracts  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  heraldry :  the 
second  of  these  pieces  is  in  verse.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  printed  at  St.  Albans,  whence  they  liave 
obtained  the  title  of  the  ''  Book  of  St.  Albans."  The 
Goly  original  copy  in  a  perfect  state  now  extant,  it  is 
believed,  of  this  edition,  was  sold  at  the  Boxburghe 
sale ;  but  there  are  several  copies  of  the  date  of  1496, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

P.-— These  are  strange  subjects  to  exercise  the  pen 
of  a  female  head  of  a  religious  house:  we  might  rather 
have  expected  a  manual  of  devotion,  or  directions  for 
distilling  strong  waters. 

F. — ^To  account  for  her  choice  of  the  subject,  we 

>  Uistriomastix,  p.  117. 
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are  to  recollect,  that  the  abbess  possessed  an  extenshr^ 
tnanerial  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Warton  suspects  tlie  whole 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  the  tract  on 
heraldry  to  be  written  by  another  hand.  The  absoidi^ 
of  the  introduction  to  this  piece  is  unsnrpassaUe.  The 
author  thus  explains  the  origin  of  gentility  and  the 
difference  between  churles  and  gentlemen:  ''There 
was  never  gentleman  nor  churl  ordained,  but  had  fadier 
and  mother:  Adam  and  Eye  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  therefore  in  their  sons  issued  out  both 
gentleman  and  churL  By  Seth,  Abel,  and  Cain,  was 
the  royal  blood  divided  from  the  rude  and  barbaroua. 
A  brother  to  murder  his  brother  contrary  to  law,  irhMi 
could  be  more  ungentlemanly  and  vile ;  in  that  fheie- 
fore  Cain  and  all  his  offspring  became  churles,  both  by 
the  curse  of  God  and  of  his  own  father." — ''  And  in  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  after  the  world's  inundation,  were 
both  gentleness  and  vileness  discerned.  Japhet,  the 
youngest,  gentlemanlike,  reproved  his  brother,  which 
was  to  him  reputed  a  virtue ;  and  Noah  said,  on  thee 
will  I  rain  my  blessing,  and  make  thee  a  gentlanan. 
And  so  from  the  offspring  of  gentlemanly  Japhet  came 
Abraham,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets,  and  also 
the  king  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only 
absolute  gentleman,  Jesus,  was  bom,  perfite  God,  and 
periite  man,  according  to  his  manhoode,  king  of  the 
land  of  Juda  and  the  Jews,  and  gentleman  by  his  mo* 
ther  Mary,  princess  of  coat  armour." 

A. — Our  ancestors,  in  the  simplicity  of  thdr  hearts, 
seem  never  to  have  suspected  bow  neariy  this  familiar 
admixture  of  scripture  allusion  with  common  subjects^ 
approached  to  profaneness. 

P. — ^Was  the  age  as  deficient  in  ^historical  as  in 
other  species  of  literary  merit? 

A. — A  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  poets 
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tnd  tte  liiflt<»riaM^  is  tha  Cknadde  of  JBagland  from 
the  animt  6C  Bnlte  ta  the  fohrteenth  year  of  the  reiga 
0f  Edwiprd  tke  FqvUi,  bgr  John  Hardyng^  one  of  the 
driloitt  metieical  wotks  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Its 
anfhor  was  a  military  man,  bom  in  1378,  and  admitted 
into  the  fiumfif  of  Henry  Hotspor.  The  chronicle  itself 
is  bfansatb  all  criticism,  and  scarcely  eqnals  in  merit 
that  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  of  the  age  of  Edward  thfi 
First.  It  was  printed  and  continued  in  prose  by  Graf- 
ton, to  the  year  1548 :  both  annalists  are  equally  dry 
and  meagre.  The  events  which  occurred  in  Hardyng's 
own  time  are  supposed  to  be  recorded  with  fidelity. 

F. — ^The  cause  of  the  paucity  of  historical  informa- 
tion, during  the  larger  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
been  already  explained.^  No  period  since  the  Conquest 
is  so  slightly  illustrated  by  records  and  authentic  docu« 
ments  as  these  turbulent  and  distracted  years.  Caxton 
states,  that  his  reason  for  continuing  Higden's  Poly* 
chronicon  was,  ''  because  men*s  wits  in  this  time  be 
obliTious  and  lightly  forgeten  many  things  dygne  to  be 
put  in  memory ;  and  also  there  cannot  be  found  in  tbesf 
days  but  few  that  write  in  their  registers  such  things  as 
daily  happen  and  fall." 

il.— The  History  of  England,  by  Thomas  Walsing- 
bam,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,  begins  at  the 
last  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  concludes  with  the 
splendid  funeral  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Humfrey  duke  of  Glocester  to  the  regency* 
This  author  takes  up  the  story  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends,  and  he  might  be  deemed  a  worthy  continuator, 
were  his  style  equal  to  his  matter,  which,  notwithstand^ 
ing  its  iieing  defonned  by  many  stories  of  visions, 
miracles,  and  portents,  the  vice  of  the  age,  yet  from 
its  full,  circumstantiai,  and  satisfactory  information,  is 

•  Pige  327] 
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truly  valaable.  Another  work  of  Walsingham's  has  the 
whimsical  title  of  ^'  Ypodigma  Neastrise/*  the  ancient 
name  of  Normandy :  it  is  a  history  of  that  province, 
interspersed  with  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  tenth  centnry  to  ]416.  Hiis  the  author 
published,  as  he  says,  to  guard  Henry  the  Fifth  fitom 
trusting  to  French  promises,  being  tormented  with  fears 
lest  they  should  deceive  him. 

F. — ^An  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of  CJomines' 
remark  on  the  unskilfulness  of  English  negotiators.^ 

A. — Another  writer,  Thomas  Otterbbume,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  gave  a  history  of  England  from  the  landing 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1420 :  an  indifferent  composition, 
but  affording  some  useful  information  relative  to  his 
own  times.  Thomas  of  Elmham,  prior  of  Linton,  wrote 
a  copious  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  tiie 
Fifth,  in  a  very  inflated  style;  but  as  he  had  his  in- 
formation from  persons  of  rank,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  events,  his  work  is  estimable.  This  history  was 
abridged  by  an  Italian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Titus 
Livius,  a  professed  admirer,  but  an  unsuccessful  imi- 
tator, of  his  great  prototype.  John  Whethamstede, 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  wrote  a  chronicle  from  1441  to 
1461 :  it  contains  many  original  papers ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  pertaining  to  this  person  was 
his  extreme  longevity ;  he  died  in  1464,  above  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  William  of  Wyrcester,  sometimes 
called  Botoner,  from  the  name  of  his  mother,  was  bom 
at  Bristol,  and  wrote  Annals  of  England,  from  1324  to 
1490,  in  a  most  uncouth  style ;  but  though  meagre  and 
uninteresting,  they  contain  several  things  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  work  was  furnished  by  his  son. 

F. — In  drawing  near  the  close  of  the  contury,  we 

-  Page  343. 
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must  not  forget  the  antiqaary,  John  Rous  of  Warwick^ 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England :  he  begins 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  His  language  is  barbarous,  his 
credulity  childish,  but  he  accidentally  mentions  many 
carious  particulars  concerning  the  state  of  England 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  during  his  own  times* 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1491. 

A. — A  writer,  who  may  be  said  to  close  the  series 
of  ancient  English  historians  who  composed  in  Latin, 
is  the  unknown  continuator  of  the  History  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  began  by  Ingnlph.  This  author  was  a  doctor 
of  canon  law,  and  a  member  of  the  council  under 
Edward  the  Fourth:  he  declares  that  he  has  writen 
without  falsehood,  hatred,  or  favour,  and  in  relating 
the  events  with  which  he  was  contemporary,  he  may 
be  considered  as  perfectly  authentic :  though  not  pos- 
sessing the  strong  painting  and  eloquence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  yet  his  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Richard  the  Third,  being  less 
rhetorical,  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

F. — In  reviewing  the  list  of  the  ancient  English 
liistorians,  we  cannot  but  observe  that,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  they  were  all  of  the  monastic  profes- 
sion; and  though  it  be  confessed  that,  as  elegant  or 
classical  compositions,  none  of  their  works  have  any 
chance  to  be  read,  except  perhaps  those  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  and  Matthew  Paris,  for  the  entertainment 
which  they  afford ;  yet  we  may  justly  ask  what  would 
be  our  knowledge  of  English  history  without  the  in- 
formation of  these  much  decried  monkish  authorities? 
and  though  from  various  causes  the  utility  of  monaste- 
ries has  been  superseded,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
forget  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  their  inhabitants,  as 
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the  originators  and  preservers  of  so  great  a  nati^mal 
treasnre. 

P. — Have  these  works  been  collected  and  published 
in  any  uniform  edition,  under  the  auspices  of  govern- 
ment or  of  the  universities  7 

A. — It  would  have  been  mortifjring  to  answer  flie 
question^  had  not  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons been  passed  about  three  years  since/  recommends 
ing  such  a  project  to  the  care  of  government,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  learn,  is  commenced  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices. 

F. — ^Tbere  is  an  excellent  collection,  which  Gibbmi 
said  long  ago  might  provoke  our  emulation,  ^ititled 
*'  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,* 
in  large  folio*  This  work  was  begun  by  Dom.  Martin 
Bouquet,  a  learned  Benedictine,  and  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1788.  The  publication  has  since  proceeded 
at  various  intervals;  it  was  not  discontinued  by  the 
French  govemmept  under  Buonaparte,  two  volumes 
having  been  printed  with  the  Imperial  sanction.  The 
eighteenth  volume  is  of  so  recent  a  date  as  1823,  and 
yet  reaches  only  to  the  events  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  **  Becueil"  appertains  almost  as  much  to  English 
as  to  French  history,  and  contains  large  detracts  firom 
most  of  our  ancient  historians-  It  is  gratifying  to  hear 
the  French  editors  acknowledge  that  the  English  hiato* 
nans  are  not  only  more  in  number,  but  better  instructed 
tiian  their  own  of  what  passed  in  France. 

P. — However  thankful  for  anticipated  benefits,  yet 
if  the  English  collection  proceeds  at  the  same  leisurely 
pace,  the  existing  generation  can  scarcely  expect  to 
derive  much  advantage  from  the  undertaking.  In  the 
mean  time  we  may  inquire  by  what  editions  the  diligent 
student  can  at  present  gratify  bis  curiosity  1 

*  Dibdin,  Library  Companion,  p.  141. 
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A. — We  cantiot  arrange  the  historians  aecofding  to 
tte  date  of  their  birth^  as  they  havt^  been  diiefly  paln 
Iish6d  in  collections,  embracing  tnritets  of  widely  differ* 
ing  periods,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  editors.  The 
^arlitot  Fascicoltts  wlus  pnblished  in  London,  1574,  in 
fMio,  utoder  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker.  It  is  a 
handsome  book,  not  of  comikion  occurrence,  and  contains 

Bistoria  Brevis,  Thomas  Walsingham,  ab.  Ed.  I.  ad 

Hen.  V.    Printed  by  Binneman. 
TpodigUMi  Neastria?,  per  lliomam  de  Walsingham,  ab 

irmptione  Normannorom,  ad  ann.6.  regni  Hen.  V. 
JSIfrddi  Regis,  res  gestas.    This  is  the  life  of  Alfred 

by  Asser,  in  Latin,  but  with  Anglo-Saxon  letters. 

These  two  latter  works  were  printed  by  John  Day. 

Th^  next  coll^ctiM  Wias  edited  and  printed  by  Com- 
melin,  at  Heidelberg,  in  folio,  1587.  Another  title-page 
appMrs  sometimes  to  this  edition,  dated  Lyons.  The 
work  is  entitled 

ItBRUM  BftitANNicARl^M,  scHptoTes  vetustiores  ac 

precipui. 
Galfredi  Monumetensis.    Arturi  de  engine  et  gestis 

ftegnm  BritannieB,  lib.  xii. 
Pontici  Virunnii,  lib.  Vi. 
Gildee,  Epistola. 
BedsB,  Histories  Ecclesicisticee,  lib.  v.   conttraatio 

ejusdcm  historic,  incMo  auctore,  lib.  iif. 
Gulielmus  Neubricensis  de  rebus  Angiitis,  lib.  v. 
Johannis  FVoissardi  Historiarum  Eipitome. 

F. — ^We  cannot  very  highly  commend  the  judgment 
of  an  editor  who  could  place  in  the  same  scale  of 
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historical  evidence  the  woiks  of  GeoflGrey  of  Monmouth 
and  Froissart;  the  work  of  Ponticus  Vironnins^  of 
whose  name  few  persons  have  ever  heard,  is  merely  an 
abridgment  of  Greoffrey's  History. 

A. — In  a  few  years  followed  Sir  Henry  Savile's 
collection,  first  pablished  in  London,  1596,  and  aftei^ 
wards  at  Francfort,  1601,  folio  : 

RERUM  ANGLXCARUM,  scriptores  post  Bedam 
precipai. 

Willielmi  Malmesburiensis,  do  gestis  Regnm  Anglo- 
rum,  lib.  V. 

-.--  —  .......  -  Historian  Novelise,  lib.  II. 

---......  ...-de  gestis  Pontificum  An- 

glomm,  lib.  iv. 

Henrici  Huntindoniensis,  Historiarum,  lib.  viii. 

Rogeri  Hovedeni,  Annalium  pars  prior  et  posterior. 

JEthelwerdi,  Chronicorum,  lib.  iv. 

Ingulphi  Abbatis  Croylandensis,  Historiarum,  lib.  ii. 

These  authors  are  truly  valuable,  and  the  exam- 
ple induced  Camden  to  publish  at  Francfort,  in  1603, 
folio, 

ANGLIC  A,  NORMANNICA,  HIBERNIC  A,  CAM- 

BRICA,  a  veteribus  scripta. 
Assents,  de  ^Ifredi  rebus  gestis. 
Anonymus,  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquestoris. 
Thomee  Walsingham,  Historia  brevis. 
.  —  .  —  ....  Ypodigma  Neustrise. 
Thomae  de  la  Moor,  vita  et  mors  Edwardi  Secundi. 
Wilhelmus  Gemiticensis,  de  Ducum  Normannorum 

gestis. 
Giraldi  Cambrensis,  Topographia  Hibemise. 
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Giraldi,  Expugnatio  Hibemise,  sive  Histoiia  Vatici- 

natis. 
-  -  —  ItineTarinm  Cambrise. 

The  reputation  of  this  work  corresponds  with  the 
well-known  talents  of  the  editor ;  it  was  followed  by  a 
collection  edited  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden»  1652^  folio, 
with  a  preface  by  Selden : 

HISTORIC  ANGLICANS,  scriptores  X. 

1.  Simeon  Monachas  Dnnelmensis,  Historia  Dnnel- 

mensis  Ecclesise. 
.  .  •  .  de  Archiepiscopis  Eboraci. 
.  «.  .  -  de  obsidione  Dnnelmi. 

-  -  -  -  Historia  de  gestis  regnm  Anglonun. 

2.  Johannes  Prior  Hagastaldensis,  Historia, 

xxv  Annomm. 

3.  Ricardus  Prior    Hagostaldensis,    Tractatos    de 

statu  et  Episcopis  Hagustaldensis  ecclesise. 

•> de  gestis  Regis  Stephani  et  de  bello 

standardii. 

4.  Ailredus,  Abbas  Rieyallensis,    Descriptio  belli 

standardii. 
Grenealogia  Regum  Anglonun. 

- Vita  Edward!  Regis  et  Ck)nfessoris. 

-  -  -  •  -  Historia  de  Sanctimoniali  de  Wattnn. 

5.  Radolphus  de  Diceto,  Abbreviationes  Chronico- 

rom. 
-----  Imagines  Historiamm. 
....    -  Series  causae  inter  Henricum  Regem 

et  Thomam  Archiepiscopum. 

6.  Johannes  Brompton  Jomallensis,  Cbronicon  ab 

anno  Domini  588  ad  1196. 

7.  Grerrasius  Monachus   Dorobomensis,  Tractatus 
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de  oombnstioiie  et  reparatiofiey  eodemaB 

Dorobomensis. 
Imaginationes  de  disoordiis  inter  monachos 

Cantuarienses  et  Archiepiscopam  Baldiwi- 

niim. 
Chronica  de  tempore  R^;am  Anglian,  StephaoL 
Henrici  II.  et  Richardi  I. 
Vitas  Dorobomensinm,  Arctuepiacopomm. 

8.  Thomas  Stubbs  Dominicanas,  Vitas  Eboracensiam 

Archiepiscopomm. 

9.  Gnlielmiis   Thon,    Cantaariensis^  Chronica   de 

rebus  gestis  Abbatum  Sancti  Aogostini  Can- 
tuariae. 
10.  Henricas  Knyghton  Leicestrensis,  chronica  de 
eventibns  Anglias  a  tempore   Regis 
usque  mortem  Regis  Ricardi  secundL 


edition  has  a  high  character  for  accuracy, 
though  the  authors  which  it  contains  be  of  no  great 
value.  In  1664,  folio,  was  published,  by  W.  Fulman, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  former  work, 

RERXJM  ANGLICARUM,  Scriptorum  Veterum. 

TOMUS  I. 

Ipgulfi  CroylandcQciis  Histoiia. 

Petri  Bles^isis  continuatio. 

Chronica  de  Mailros,  ab.  a.  d.  735  ad  127D. 

Annates  Burtonenses,  ab.  a.  d.  1004  ad  1S88. 

Histories  Croylaadensis  ccmtinnatio. 

The  skilful  and  modest  editor  djring  soon  after  the 
publication.  Dr.  Gale  undertook  a  continuation  of  the 
plan,  though  with  somewhat  a  different  title,  in  two 
volumes,  published  at  Oxford,  1687— 16&1,  folio: 
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HISTORIJE  BRITANNICJS  ET  ANGLICANS, 

Scriptores  XX. 

ToMUS  T. 
Gildas,  de  excidioBritannise  liber  qaemlns  et  cpistola. 
Eddins,  Vita  S.  Wilfredi  Episcopi  Eboracensis. 
Nennias^  Eulogiom  Britanniad  sive  Historia  Britonum. 
Asserius,  Annales  seu  Chronicon  Fani  Sancti  NeotL  . 
Ranulphus  Higden,  Polychronicon,  lib.  vi. 
Wilielmus  Malmesburiensis  de  antiqaitate  Glastoni* 

ensis  Ecclesia. 
Anonymns  Malmesburiensis,  de  pontificibus. 
AnoDymns  Bamesiensis,  liber  de  fundatione  et  bene- 

factoribus  Coenobii  Ramesiensis. 
Anonymas  Elyensis,  Historia  Ecclesia  Elyensis,  lib.  i. 
Thomas  Elyensis,  ex  secnndo  libro,  Historia  Elyensis. 
JobanDes  Wallingford,  Chronica. 
Radalphus    de   Diceto,   Historia    compendiosa   de 

Regibns  Britonum. 
Anonymus,  de  partitione  provincice  in   sohiras  et 

Episcopatus,  et  Regna. 
Johannes  Fordun,  Scoti  Chronicon,  sive  Scotorum 

Historia. 
Alcuinus  Flaccus,  de  pontificibus  et  Sanctis  Ecdesiae 

Eboracensis,  poema,  A.  d.  760. 

Tom  us  II. 

Annales  Marganenses,  sive  Chronica  abbreviata  a 
tempore  Sancti  Edwardi  Regis  ad  1S32. 

Thomas  Wikes,  Chronicon  Salisburiensis  Monasterii 
ab  adventu  Conquestoris  ad  annum  1804. 

Annales  Waverlienses  ab  a.d.  1066  ad  1291. 

Galfridus  Vinesalvus,  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum 
Ricardi  I.  et  aUorum  in  terram  Hierosolymomm. 

VOL.  II.  2  P 
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Waltems  Hemingford,  Chronica  de  gestis  Regain 
Angliae  ab  an.  1066  ad.  1300. 

Thongh  this  work  abounds  in  inaccuracies,  yet  the 
lovers  of  historical  antiquities  must  be  thankful  for  so 
copious  a  collection.  The  chronicle  of  Hemingford 
is  merely  a  small  portion;  its  more  yaluable  part  is 
supplied  by  Heame.  One  of  the  least  meritorious 
collections  was  edited  by  J.  Sparke,  London,  1724, 
folio: 

HISTORIC  AN6LIGANJB,  Scriptores  varii. 
Chronicon  Johannis  Abbatis  S,  Petri  de  Burgo  ab 
A.  D.  654  ad.  1260. 
.  Continuatio  per  Robertum  de  Boston  ad  1968. 
Historiee  Coenobii  Burgensis  scriptores  variL 
Vita  S.  Thomas  Gantuar,  a  W.  Stephanide. 

The  stnallest  collection  is  a  thin  octavo,  published 
at  Copenhagen,  1757,  edited  by  Car.  Bertram :  it  is 
entitled 

BRITANNICARUM  GENTIUM,  Historic  Antique 

scriptores  tres. 
Ricardus  Corinensis,  de  situ  Britannias,  libri  ii. 
Nennii,  Historia  Britonum. 
Gildae,  de  excidio  Biitanniae. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  valuable  piece  of  topo- 
graphy of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  its  author 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Monk  of  Cirenoester, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

.   F. — ^Baron  Maseres  published,  in  1783  and  1807,  a 
small  collection,  in  quarto,  of  works  relative  to  English 
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affairs  near  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  with  notes  in 
English : 

SELECTA  MONUMENTA. 

Encominm  Eminad,  Incerto  aoctore  sed  coetaneo. 
Gesta  Goliehni  Docis  Nonnannorom,  a  Golielmo  Pic- 

taviensi  scripta. 
Excerpta  de  Orderico  Vitali,  de  Golielmo  I. 

F. — But  the  history  of  the  Normans  is  more  amply 
illustrated  by  a  collection  of  theii^  early  historians,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  a  folio  volume,  by  M.  Du  Chesne, 
1619: 

HISTORLE  NORlfANNOBUM,  Scriptores  An- 

tiqui. 
Gesta  Normannorum,  in   Francia,  ante   Rollonem 

Ducem,  ab  ann.  837  ad.  896,  auctore  incerto. 
Chronici  Rhegionis,  Abbatis  Prumiensis,  Excerptum 

ab.  812  ad.  892. 
Annalium,  in  Fuldensi  Monasterio,  Scriptorum  ex* 

cerptum,  ab.  808  ad.  891. 
Alia  Variorum  Chronicorum,  excerpta,  ab  880  ad 

mortem  Rollonis. 
Abbonis,  de  obsessa  a  Normannis  Lutetia  Parisio* 

rum,  libri  ii. 
Dudonis,  Decani  S.  Quintini,  de  moribus  et  gestis  pri- 

morum  Normannifie  Ducum,  ad  ann.  1002,  lib.  iii. 
EmmsB  Anglorum  Regina  Encomium,  Incerto  auctore 

sed  coetaneo. 
Gesta  Guillelmi  II.  Ducis  Normannorum  a  Gnillelmo 

Pictavensi. 
Willelmi  Calculi,  Gemmeticensis  Monachi  Historian 

Normannorum,  fib.  viii. 

2  p  2 
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Ordericos  Vitalis,  AnglicanaD  Historian  Ecclesiastical, 

lib/xiii. 
Cresta  Stepbanis  Re^s  Anglonmiy  Incerto  anctore 

sed  contemporaneo. 
Chronica  Nonnaiuiiad,  ab  ann.  1139  ad.  12S9,  auctore 

.anonjmio. 
AnnaliSf  Historia  brevis  in  Monasterio  S.  Stcphani 

Cadomensis  conscripta  ab.  1133  ad.  1293. 
Appendix,  varia  continens  opuscnla. 

A. — ^We  most  not  conclude  our  account  of  these 
fasciculi  without  mentioning  the  multifarious  work  of 
Henry  Wharton,  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1692 : 

AN6LIA  SACRA,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  par- 
tim  antiquitils,  partim  recenter,  scriptorum  de 
Archiepiscopis  et  Episcopis  Angliae. 

i  believe  that  I  have  not  omitted  any  collection  of 
English  ancient  historians  which  has  hitherto  been 
published :  some  of  the  more  important  authors  have 
been  edited  separately,  witli  notes,  or  in  a  better  form. 
Editions  of  the  works  of  the  few  writers  not  included 
in  any  of  these  collections  I  will  now  enumerate.  In 
1623,  the  learned  JSelden  published,  in  one  volume, 
small  folio, 

Eadmbri,  Monachi  Cantuarieusis  Historiae  Novo- 
rum  sive  sui  saeculi,  libri  vi.  Res  gestas  sub 
Guliclmis  I.  et  II.  et  Henrico  L 

This  is  an  esteemed  work;  but  the  most  popular 
history  is  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  which  has  passed 
through  five  editions,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
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that  of  London,  1640,  folio, edited  by  W*  Watts;  its  tiUe 
thas  nins : 

MATTHiBi  Paris,  Historia  Major  cum  Rogeri 
Wendoveri,  Willielmi  Risbangeri  anthorisqoe 
majori  minorique  Historiis  Cbronidsqne  MSS. 
bnic  primum  editioni  accessenint  daorom  Offiir 
mm  Merciomm  Begom  et  yigmti  trimn  Abbatom 
S.  Albani  Vitie. 

So  early  as  1570  was  printed,  in  London,  the  work 
of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  in  folio  r 

Florks  Historiarum,  per  Matth«eam  Westmo* 
nasteriensem,  collect!,  precipnae  do  rebus  Britan* 
nicis  ab  exordio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini 
1807. 

To  a  later  edition,  printed  at  FVancfbrt,  1601,  folio, 
is  added  a  reprint  of  Florence  of  Worcester's. 

Chronicon  bx  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad 
annum  Domini  1118,  deductum,  auctore  Florentii 
,  Wigomensis  Monacho. 

A  separate  edition  of  this  work  is  found  in  4to. 
1592. 

The  Annales  of  Trivet,  a  writer  of  small  importance,, 
were  edited  and  published  by  Anthony  Hall,  at  Oxford, 
1722: 

NicoLAi  Triveti,  Dominicani,  annales  sex  Regum 
AnglisB,  Steph.,  Henr.  II.,  Richard  I.,  Johan.^ 
Hen.  IIL,  et  Edv.  1. 1387. 
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To  tins  IB  adjoiDed, 

Annalium,  continuatio  nt  et  Adami  Murimntbensis, 
Chronicon  cam  ejiuidem  continnatio  ad  1380. 


The  path  thus  porsued  leads  us  to  the 
imblished  by  that  mnch  derided  person  ThomaK  Heame, 
who  was  in  fact  as  great  a  curiosity  himself  as  any 
which  he  gave  to  the  public ;  but  though  his  eagerness 
about  matters  inconceivably  trifling,  and  his  ridiculous 
conclusions,  have  often  provoked  either  the  wrath  or 
laughter  of  his  readers/  yet  the  diligence  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  given  the  text  of  several  rare  ancient 
writers,  have  procured  for  his  memory  a  still  increasing 
feeling  of  gratitude,  if  not  of  respect.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  all  his  historical  works ;  they  are  in  octavo, 
and  were  published  at  Oxford  according  to  their  respec- 
tive dates ;  they  bear  an  enormous  price,  and  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  scarce: 

Spelman's  Life  of  .^fred  the  Great,  with  considerable 

additions.    1709. 
The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  antiquary,  9  vols. 

1710. 
Lelandi  Antiquarii  de  rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea, 

6  vols.    1716. 
Johannis  Rossii,  Antiquarii  Warwicensis,  Historia 

Regum  Anglise.    1716. 
Titi  Livii,  Foro  Juliensis,  Vita  Uenrici  V.  Regis 

Angliae.     1716. 
Aluredi    Beverlacensis,  Annales,  sive  Historia  de 

gestis  Regum  Britannias.    1716. 
Roperi  Guil.  Vita  D.  Thomae  Mori>  &c.    1716. 


■  Dibdioj  Library  CompaAicn. 
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Crulielmi  CTamd^^  Aimales  Benim  Anglicaram  et 

Hibernicamm,  rq;nante  Elizabetha,  8  vols.  1717. 
Gulidmi  Newbrigensis,  Historia  siveChioiiica  Remm 

Ang^camiiiy  3  vols.    1719. 
TbomsB  Sprotti^  Chronica.    1719. 
Textns  Roffiensis.    1720. 
Boberti  de  Avesbnry,  Historia  de  Mirabilibus  gestis, 

Edwardim.    1720. 
Joannis  de  Fordmii  Scoticbroiiiciiiiif  6  vols.    172S« 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Glastonbnty,  by  an  ano- 
nymous author.    1722. 
Hemingi,  Chartnlarium  Ecclesice  Wigomensis^  2T<ds. 

1723. 
Robert  of  Glocester^s  Chronicle  (in  verse,  black  letter), 

2  vols.    1724. 
Peter  Langtoffs  Chronicle  (in  Terse,  black  letter), 

2  vols.    1725. 
Joannis  Glastoniensis,  Chronica,  2  vols.    1726. 
Adami  Doinerham,  Historia  de  rebus  gestis  Glasto- 

niensibus,  2  vols.    1727. 
Thomas  de  Elmham,  Vita  et  gesta  Henrici  Quintl 

Anglorum  Regis.    1727. 
liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  etiam  Wilhelmi  Worcestril,, 

Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum,  2  vols.    1728. 
Historia  Vitce  et  regni  Richardi  If.  Anglieo  Regis,  a 

Monacho  quondam  de  Evesham.    1720^ 
Johannis  de  Trokelowe,  Annales  Edwardi  II.    et 

Henrici  de  Blaneford,  Chronica  et  Edwardi  II. 

Vita.    1729. 
ThomsB  Caii,  Vindiciae,  Antiquitatis  AcademieD  Oxo- 

niensis,  contra  Johannem  Caium  Cantabrigiensem„ 

2  vols.    1730. 
Walteri  Hemingford,  Historia  de  rebus  r 

wardi  I.,  Ed.  II.,  et  Ed.  HI.,  2  vols.    ! 
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Thoinas  Ott^rbourne  et  Johaniua  Wethamsfede,  Qito- 

nica  ab  origine  Gentis  Britannia^^  nsque  ad  Ed- 

wardom  IV.  2  vols.    1792. 
Cbronicon,  sive  Annales  Prioratns  de  Dundtaple, 

2  vols.    1733. 
Benedictas  Abbas,  Petrobnrgensis  de  vita  et  geatis 

Henrici  H.  et  Ricardi  I.  2  yo1s«    1735. 

.The  te^t  of  these  writers  was  pnblished  fiom  MSS. 
reposing  in  various  public  and  private  libraries;  and 
the  copies  by  Thomas  Heame  are  most  of  them  the 
sole  editions  extant. 

F. — ^We  had  nearly  forgotten  that  earliest  record  of 
English  afl^rs,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was  first 
published  by  Bishop  Oibson,  at  Oxford,  1692,  in  some- 
what an  imperfect  state :  a  new  and  exceHent  edition, 
with  a  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  appeared  in 
1823,  which  I^ves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  subject. 

A. — ^Thus  the  student,  having  a  key  to  the  works 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  mcient. English  historians,  an 
opportunity  is  given  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of 
modem  writers  treading,  over  the  same  ground;  the 
value  of  whose  testimony  must  alone  be  estimated 
from  the  conformity  of  thdr  facts  to  these  authorities. 
Such  a  '^  Corpus  Rerum  AngUcarum,"  continued  through 
so  many  centuries  of  comparative  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  historical  treasure 
as  extraordinary  as  inestimable. 

F. — ^The  attention  of  the  historical  student  should 
also  be  directed  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  various  records 
now  proceeding  by  the  order  of  Government ;  and  though 
perhaps  these  documents  may  fall  more  within  the  de- 
partment of  the  lawyer  or  the  professed  antiquary  than 
the  historian,  yet  as  they  form  a  criterion  by  which 
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many  of  our  undent  dovne^ka  facta  may  be  yerified, 
and  as  fhey  are  a  coanterpart  to  the  intended  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  oar  historians,  it  would  argne  as  deficient 
a  sense  of  justice  as  of  gratitude,  did  we  pass  them 
over  unnoticed. 

A, — Grovemment  had  hitherto  confined  its  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  Domesday  Book,  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament  and  the  Journals,  Domesday  Book  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1770,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  King,  in  1767, 
and  was  completed  in  1788,  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
but  without  either  a  title-page  or  any  index :  these  de- 
ficiencies are  now  sapplied.  The  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
**  Rotuli  Parliamenti  ut  et  Petitiones  et  Placita  in 
Parliamento,''  were  printed  by  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  March  9,  1767 :  they  contain  various  parlia- 
mentary matters  from  6th  Edward  I.  to  19th  Henry  VII. 
The  originals  to  8th  Edward  IV.  are  preserved  in  the 
Tower,  in  six  rolls,  each  consisting  of  several  mem- 
branes tacked  together.  The  Journals  of  the  Lords 
were  printed  by  an  order  of  that  house,  1767;  they 
commence  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  though 
some  years  of  that  reign  are  not  preserved* 

F. — In  this  good  work  the  Lords  were  preceded  by 
the  Commons,  who  gave  directions  for  their  Journals 
to  be  published,  15th  Greorge  II.  1742;  they  commence 
not  quite  so  early  as  the  Lords'  Journals,  beginning 
with  the  first  year  of  Edward  V I. 

A» — In  consequence  of  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  81  st  October,  1731,  and 
which  destroyed  several  and  damaged  many  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Cotton  Library,  which  had  been  removed 
thither,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  then  state  of  the  records :  little  how- 
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ever  was  done  in  congequence/  The  library  was  depo- 
sited in  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitCNry  (d 
Westminster  School ;  and  it  remained  there  till  it  was 
finally  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1753.  Nearly 
seventy  years  after  the  accident^  on  the  15th  Feb.  1800, 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  "  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  records  of  the  king- 
donu'"  Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  this  committee 
presented  to  the  bouse  the  result  of  their  proceedings, 
in  the  form  of  two  connected  reports,  in  whidi  they 
submitted  certain  measures  for  the  better  preservation, 
arrangement,  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  contents 
of  the  various  public  repositories;  and  they  recom- 
mended a  petition  to  the  King  to  give  directions  for 
carrying  the  same  into  effect.  In  consequence  his 
majesty  Creorge  the  Third  appointed  a  commission^ 
19th  July,  1800,  and  also  another  subsequently,  23d 
May,  1806,  enabling  certain  commissioners  to  execute 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  bouse ;  and  the  com- 
missioners thus  appointed,  directed  skilful  persons  to 
conduct  the  business.  The  detail  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings appears  in  the  publications  entitled 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  State  of  the  Public  Records  of 
the  Kingdom,  ordered  to  be  printed,  1801. 

These  reports  are  two  in  number,  with  voluminous 
appendices,  forming  one  large  folio  volume,  and  are 
the  basis  of  this  great  undertaking:  they  were  fol- 
lowed by 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners.  1806.    Fur^ 

•  ComnuBsioners*  First  Rqwrt,  page  69. 
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ther  proceedings  as  relate  to  Scotland.    1806, 
1809. 
Reports  from  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland.    1811 — 
1820. 

Bnt  a  more  valuable  docnment  appears  in  the 

Reports  from  the  Commiswmers  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  execute  the  Measures  recommended 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  1812 ;  and  again,  1819. 

These  reports,  like  those  of  the  Committee,  are  also 
two  in  number,  with  Toluminous  and  valuable  appen- 
dices: in  them  the  commissioners  give  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  their  labours.  The  measures  which 
regard  England  are  distributed  under  five  heads: 
1.  Buildings.  2.  Calendars  and  indexes.  8.  Transfers. 
4.  Establishments  of  office.  5.  The  selection  of  such 
original  records  and  documents  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  print  under  the  authority  of  parliament  It  is  only 
to  the  second  and  fifth  of  these  heads  that  our  present 
enquiries  lead  us.  The  first  record  published  under 
the  commission  is 

Taxatio  Ecclesiastica,  Anglise  et  Waliiao,  Auctoritato 
P.  Nicholai  IV.  circa  A.  o.  1291.    Printed  1802. 

Pope  Innocent  XX IL,  to  whose  predecessors  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  had 
for  a  long  time  been  paid,  gave  the  same,  A.  d.  1253, 
to  Henry  III.  for  three  years.  In  the  year  1288,  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  granted  the  tenths  to  Edward  I.  for  six 
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years,  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  an  expediticm 
to  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  grant  this  document  is  the 
record  of  the  proceeds^ 

Calendariom  Rotulomm  Patentinm,  in  Turri  Londi- 
nensL    18Q2. 

The  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London  commence 
in  the  third  year  of  King  John,  and  end  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Edward  IV. :  they  contain  grants  of  offices 
and  lands;  restitations  of  temporalties  to  bishops, 
&c.;  confirmations  of  grants  made  to  bodies  corporate; 
grants  in  fee-farm;  special  liveries;  grants  of  offices, 
special  and  general ;  patents  of  creations  of  peers,  and 
licenses  of  all  kinds  which  pass  the  great  seal.  Hie 
present  publication  is  a  calendar  or  index  to  these 
documents. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.    1 802. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Chartarum;  et  Liquisitio- 
num  ad  quod  damnum.    1803. 

The  Charter  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London  begin  in 
the  first  year  of  King  John,  1199,  and  end  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV .  1483 :  they  contain  royal  grants 
of  privileges  to  cities,  towns,  bodies  corporate,  and 
private  trading  companies;  grants  of  markets,  fairs, 
and  free  warrens ;  grants  of  creation  of  nobility,  privi- 
leges to  religions  houses,  &c. 

The  Inquisitions,  ad  quod  damnum,  also  in  the 
Tower,  commence  with  the  first  year  of  Edward  IL  and 
end  with  the  thirty,  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.    These 
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records  were  taken  in  yirtae  of  writs  directed  to  the 
escheator  of  each  county,  when  any  grant  was  solicited, 
to  enquire  by  a  jary  whether  it  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  long  or  to  others.  This  volume  contains  a  copious 
index  both  to  the  Rolls  and  to  the  Inquisitions. 

Botmlorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii  abbre- 
viatio,  temporibus  Regum  Hen.  III.,  Ed.  I., 
Ed.  IL,  et  Ed.  HI.,  2  vols.    1805—1810. 

The  Originalia  are  records  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ;  being  estreats  transmitted  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  into  the  Lord  Treasurer's  remembrancer's 
office,  of  all  grants  of  the  crown  inrolled  on  the  patent 
and  other  rolls^  whereon  any  rent  is  reserved,  any 
salary  payable,  or  any  service  to  be  performed ;  which 
estreats  commence  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of. 
Henry  HI.,  and  are  continued  to  a  late  period. 

» 

Calendarium  Inquisitionnm  Post  Mortem  sive  Escae- 
tarum,  4  vols.    1806—1819. 

These  Inquisitions,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  sometimes  called  Escheats,  commence  with 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  end  Mrith 
the  last  year  of  Richard  III.  These  records  were  taken 
by  virtue  of  writs  directed  to  the  escheators  of  each 
county  or  district,  to  summon  a  jury,  who  were  to  en- 
quire what  lands  any  person  died  seized  of,  and  by 
what  rents  or  services  the  same  were  held,  and  who 
was  the  next  heir,  that  the  king  might  be  informed  of 
his  right  of  escheat  or  wardship.  These  volumes  con- 
tain  a  copious  index  of  such  documents. 
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Nonamm  Inqnisitioiies  in  Curia.  Scaccarii  Temp. 
ItegisEdw.m.    1807. 

These  records  are  in  the  king's  remembrancer's 
office  in  the  Exchequer ;  they  originated  from  a  grant 
made  to  Edward  III.  by  parliament,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  after  his  vain  assumption  of  the.  tiUe 
of  King  of  France,  of  the  ninth  lamb,  the  nindi  fleece, 
and  the  ninth  sheaf,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs,  the 
ninth  part  of  goods  and  moveables.  Conunissionera 
were  appointed  to  levy  the  tax  according  to  the  rate 
in  which  churches  were  valued  in  the  record  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  To  gain  a  correct  estimate  whether  flie 
ninth  was  more  or  less  than  the  ecclesiastical  valuation,* 
the  commissioners  were  directed  to  take  inqnisitiotts 
(the  records  now  published),  upon  the  oath  of  the 
lers. 


Testa  de  Nevill,  sive   Liber  F^odorum   in   Curia 
Scaccarii,  Temp.  Hen.  III.  et  Ed.  L    1807. 

This  document,  so  named  either  from  Ralph  de 
Nevill,  an  accountant  in  the  Exchequer,  or  of  JoUan 
de  Nevill,  an  itinerant  justice,  both  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  is  a  list — ^1.  Of  fees  holden  immediately  of 
the  king,  or  of  others  who  hold  of  the  king  in  capite ;  as 
also  of  fees  held  in  frank-almoigne,  Mrith  their  respec- 
tive values.  2.  Of  seijeanties  holden  of  the  king,  widi 
their  value.  8.  Of  widows  and  heiresses  of  tenants  m 
capite,  whose  marriages  were  in  the  gift  of  the  king, 
with  the  value  of  their  lands.  4.  Of  churches  in  the 
gift  of  the  king.  5.  Of  escheats,  as  well  of  the  lands- 
of  Normans  as  others.  6.  Of  the  amount  of  the  sums 
paid  for  scutage  and  aid,  &c.,  by  each  tenant 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  Harieifui  Manuscripts  in  flie 
British  Museum^  with  indexes  of  persons^  places, 
and  matters,  4  vols.    180B— 1812. 

Placitorum  in  Domo  Capitulari  Westmonasterii,  as- 
servatomm  abbreviatio,  temporibus  Regum  Rio.  I., 
Johann.,  Henr.  III.,  Edw.  I.,  Edw.  II.    1811. 

This  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  a  calendar  or  index 
to  the  most  ancient  records  in  the  king's  superior 
courts:  it  is  compiled  from  several  volumes  of  ab- 
stracts of  pleadings  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House 
of  Westminster. 

libri  Censualis,  vocati  Domesday  Book  Indices.  1816. 

This  volume  contains  a  copious  and  valuable  in- 
troduction to  Domesday  Book;  with  indexes :  1.  Of  the 
names  of  places  according  to  the  order  of  the  counties. 
2.  A  general  index  of  places  and  possessions.  3.  Of 
the  names  of  the  tenants  in  chief.  4.  Of  the  chief 
affiBurs  in  the  record. 

i  Censualis  vocati  Domesday  Book  additamenta 
ex  codic.  antiquiss.    1816. 


This  volume  contains  four  returns  of  a 
nature  with  Domesday  Book:  1.  Exon  Domesday, 
the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in  Exeter  cathe- 
dral, is  an  exact  transcription  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  Conqueror's  commissioners  in  the  western  part  of 
the  kingdom,  for  his  great  work.  2.  Inquisitio  Eliensis, 
from  a  register  of  the  monastery  in  the  Cotton  MSS., 
British  Museum:  this  is  a  document  of  the  same  kind 
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as  tiie  Exon  Domesday,  and  relates  to  flie  property  of 
the  monastery  of  Ely.  8.  The  Winton  Domesday, 
from  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  King 
Henry  I.^  desirons  of  ascertaining  what  lands  Edward 
the  Confessor  held  in  Winchester,  as  of  his  own  de- 
mesne, ordered  this  survey  between  the  years  1107  and 
112a  4.  The  Boldon  Book,  so  called  from  a  village 
of  that  name  near  Sunderland,  is  a  survey  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  by  Hugh  de  Pndsey,  the  bishop,  1183.  No 
original  record  exists,  and  the  work  is  transcribed  from 
an  ancient  copy  amongst  the  Laud  MSS.  at  Oxford. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  from  original  records  and 
authentic  manuscripts,  9  vols.    1810 — 1822. 

The  portion  of  the  statutes  published  by  the  commis- 
sioners commences  with  the  statute  of  Merton,  20th 
Henry  III.  1236,  a|id  ends  with  the  last  year  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  introduction  an  historical  account  is 
given  of  all  former  printed  collections,  translations,  and 
abridgments  of  the  statutes,  with  various  other  useful 
information.  To  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  series 
of  the  charters  of  the  liberties  of  England,  from  Ist 
Henry  I.  i.D.  1101,  to  the  29th  Edward  I.  a.d.  1301; 
and  engraved  fac-similes  of  several,  amongst  which 
are,  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  granted  by  King  Stephen, 
in  Exeter  cathedral ;  the  Articuli  Magne  Carte  of  King 
John,  in  the  British  Museum;  the  Magna  Carta  of 
John,  in  Lincoln  cathedral;  the  Carta  de  Foresta  of 
Henry  III.,  and  the  Magna  Carta  of  Henry  ^11.,  in 
Durham  cathedral ;  the  Entry  of  the  Charter  oi  Con- « 
firmation,  21st  Henry  III.  in  the  Charter  Roll  of  that 
year,  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  the  Charter  of 
Inspeximus,  25th  Edward  I.,  in  the  town  clerk'«s  office,. 
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London.    In  the  subseqneDt  volomes  also  are  several 
fac-similes  of  interesting  and  important  documents,      j 

Valor  Ecclesiasticos^  temp.  Hen.  VITI.,  1535,  aucto- 
ritate  Regia,  Institntus,  6  vols.  1810 — 1825. 
(Not  yet  completed.) 

These  documents  are  compiled  from  varioas  books 
and  rolls  in  the  First  Fruits  Office.  In  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Henry  VIH.,  1534,  an  act  passed,  granting  to 
Ihe  king  the  first  froits  and  tenths  of  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy,  which  had  heretofore  found  their  way  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  An  enquiry  was  in  consequence  set  on 
foot  to  ascertain  the  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
whatever  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  volumes 
before  us  are  the  result 

Rotuli  Hundredorum,  temp.  Hen.  III.  et  Edw.  I.,  in 
Tnrr.  Lond.  et  in  curia  receptee  Scaccarii,  Westm. 
asservati,  2  vols.    1812—1818. 

The  rolls  officially  denominated  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
contain  inquisitions  taken  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
commission  issued  under  the  great  seal,  dated  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  [.:  they  are  the  records  of 
inquisitions  made  by  juries  summoned  in  the  several 
counties  of  England.  The  original  returns  of  some  of 
the  counties  appear  to  be  lost,  but  they  are  supplied  in 
tiiis  wori^  firom  a  contemporaneous  document,  and  the 
whole  relates  to  enquiries  made  concerning  knights' 
fees,  escheats,  wardships,  alienations,  &x.  that  the 
kittg  might  not  be  deprived  of  his  rights.  There  are 
also  some  other  Hundred  Rolls  preserved  in  tiieTawer> 
foiming  part  of  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom,  7th 

VOL.  II.  2  6 
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Edward  I.  for  the  same  purpose :  the  retarns  for  five 
counties  only  are  extant,  and  these  are  printed  at  die 
end  of  the  former  inquisitions. 

Placita  de  quo  warranto,  temporibus  Edward  I.,  II., 
et  III.,  in  curia  receptas  Scaccarii  Westm.  assa- 
vata.    1818. 

In  consequence  of  the  abuses  discovered  by  the 
inquisitions  detailed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  an  act, 
called  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  was  made  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I.,  relating  to  liberties,  franchises,  &c; 
and  when  the  judges  went  their  circuit,  they  issued 
writs  of  right  and  quo  warranto  against  such  persons 
who  claimed  certain  manors,  liberties,  &c.,  where  the 
jury  had  determined  nesciunt  quo  warranto,  that  they 
knew  not  by  what  warrant  such  manors  were  conti- 
nued to  be  held.  This  volume  contains  the  pleas  held 
upon  these  claims:  the  originals  are  reposited  in  the 
Court  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  Chapter 
House  in  Westminster. 

Rymeri  Foedera,  Conventiones,  Litterae  et  cujuscnn- 
que  generis,  acta  publica,  inter  Reges  Angliie  et 
alios  quosvis  Imperatores,  Reges,  Pontifices,  Prin- 
cipes  vel  communitates,  ab  ingressu  Gulielmi  I., 
in  Angliam,  a.d.  1066,  ad  nostra  usque  Tempora 
habita  aut  tractata,  vol.  1 .  1816.  The  work  still 
proceeding,  in  not  less  than  twenty  volumes. 

In  the  new  edition  of  this  very  valuable  coUection, 
are  proposed,  1.  An  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
FcBdera,  as  published  by  Mr.  Rymer  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  an  earlier  and  later  period  of  tiM. 
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2.  The  verification  of  the  old  materials,  and  the  addition 
of  others  within  the  same  reigns.  3.  A  chronological 
arrangement,  with  a  reference  to  the  repository  in 
which  each  article  is  to  be  found.  4.  Tjrpographical 
improvements  in  the  execotion  of  the  whole.  The  work 
is  ornamented  with  fac-simile  specimens  of  various  do- 
cuments, and  of  the  seals  of  the  kings  of  England,  from 
the  Conqueror  to  Edward  II.  inclusive. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Lansdown  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.    1819. 

Rotuli  ScotisB  in  Turri  Londinensi  et  in  Domo  Capi- 
tulari  Westinonasteriensi,  asservati,  2  vols.  1814 
—1819. 

These  rolls  are  an  important  collection  of  records, 
illustrative  of  the  political  transactions  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  they  commence  with  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Edward  I.,  and  terminate  with  the  eighth  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  Domini  Regis  Retoma- 
tarum  quae  in  publicis  archivis  Scotise  adhiic  ser- 
vantur,  abbreviatio,  3  vols.    1811 — ^1816. 

The  record,  of  which  an  abridgment  is  here  given, 
comprehends  all  those  proceedings  by  inquest  or  the 
verdict  of  an  assize,  which  originate  in  certain  writs 
issuing  from  Chancery  in  Scotland,  and  which  are  ulti- 
mately transmitted  or ''  retoured  '*  to  that  office.  From 
the  supposed  destruction  of  the  records  of  Chancery  in 
Scotland  in  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  the  present 
series  begins  no  earlier  than  the  year  1547,  and  termi- 
nates with  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Begistnim  Magni  Sigilli  Begmn  Scotomm,  in  Archi- 
vis  Pablicis  Asservatom.    1814. 

This  Toliime  contains  a  select  collection  of  all  di6 
ancient  royal  charteis  of  Scotland^  from  1906  to  1424, 
drawn  not  only  from  the  existing  registers  cyf  flie  great 
seal,  bat  from  original  charters  in  the  possession  of 
individuals  and  public  bodies. 

The  Acts  of  Parliaments  in  Scotland,  1st  vcd.  not 
yet  published,  2d  yoK  1815.  The  wofk  still 
proceeding. 

The  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Ireland.  PaUishing 
in  Dublin. 

The  works  thus  enumerated  are  all  which  the  com- 
missioners intend  publishing/ at  least  in  England:  they 
will  amount  in  number,  when  complete,  to  little  less 
than  a  hundred  folios :  each  work  is  illustrated  with  a 
fac-simile  engraving  of  a  portion  of  the  record.  Grovem- 
ment  has  liberally  distributed  copies  gratuitonsly  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  public  and  colle- 
giate libraries  in  the  kingdom. 

F. — ^Whether  the  commissioners,  like  other  benefac- 
tors to  their  species,  will 

Close  their  long  laboura  with  a  ngh,  to  find 
The  onwilfing  gratitude  of  base  mankind, 

I  cannot  tell ;  for  though  the  Statutes,  the  Fcedera,  and 
the  Catalogues  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  national 
utility,  yet  ugly  doubts  have  been  started  wheth^ 
burning  rather  than  printing  would  not  have  been  the 

>  CommiaionerB'  Report,  p.  7. 
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more  eligible  process  for  most  part  of  the  remainder. 
This  plan  was  indeed  once  proposed  by  the  irreverent 
leyeUers  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Rose, 
in  his  retom/  admits  that  *'  onr  constitution  is  too  well 
setded  now,  to  render  any  investigation  of  any  of  the 
eariiest  records  of  real  importance  with  regard  to  its 
limits  or  its  form;"  and  however  valuable  the  original 
documents  may  be  considered  by  the  antiquary,  to  clear 
up  certain  occasional,  but  frequently  insignificant,  points, 
the  common  herd,  I  am  afraid,  will  look  with  wonder 
and  amazement  at  printed  volumes  containing  such 
vast  accumulations  of  incredible  dulness  and  apparent 
inutility. 

P. — In  dilating  upon  the  copious  theme  of  printed 
illustrations  of  the  ancient  English  history,  we  have 
strangely  wandered  from  the  consideration  of  the  events 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

F. — Before  finally  taking  leave,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  two  foreign  historians  of  great 
celebrity,  Monstrelet  andComines,  who  have  elucidated 
that  era.  The  ''  Chroniques''  of  the  first  writer  take 
up  the  story  where  it  was  left  by  Froissart  in  1401, 
and  he  continues  it  to  1467.  This  author,  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though  somewhat 
languid  and  difiuse,  is  simple,  clear,  and  highly  trust- 
worthy: he  incorporated  with  the  general  history  of 
France  many  particulars  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  England  amongst  the  number.  The  ''  Memoires" 
of  Comines,  on  a  nearly  similar  plan,  extend  firom  1464 
to  1498.  This  author  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
held  an  eminent  station  in  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy.    Possessing  great  penetration  and  knowledge 

'  Committee's  Report,  p.  47. 
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of  mankind,  he  traces  circumstances  to  their  origin,  and 
is  prodigal  of  excellent  remarks ;  thns  uniting  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  with  the  talent  of  describing,  his 
history  is  exceeded  in  value  by  few  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, and  is  still  read  with  interest :  his  authentic  portrait 
of  a  cruel  and  jealous  tyrant  in  the  person  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  at  once  suffering  and  inflicting  equal  misery, 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

P. — However  superior  then  the  early  annalists  of 
England  may  have  been,  we  have  nothing  to  compete 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whole  of 
die  fifteenth  century,  with  the  great  French  historical 
triumvirate,  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and  Comines. 

F. — Fortunately  too  for  their  continued  popularity, 
they  wrote  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  their  country; 
whereas  in  England  the  fashion  of  using  the  English 
tongue  in  similar  efforts  did  not  commence  till  after 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing. 

A. — One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  an  EnglLdi 
composition  of  this  nature  is  **  The  Concordance  of 
Stories,"  by  Robert  Fabian :  it  begins  with  the  arrival 
of  Brutus,  and  ends  at  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  language  of  this  writer  is  very  inteUigible, 
and  the  book  is  valuable  for  the  plainness  and  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  written:  its  information  on  contempo- 
rary subjects  has  always  been  deemed  authentic;  and 
it  contains  many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  London  not  elsewhere  to  be  met 
with.  Fabian  died  either  in  1511  or  1512:  his  example 
encouraged  a  crowd  of  historical  writers,  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Hall,  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Fox,  and 
Stow,  to  follow  his  footsteps ;  from  whose  pages  indeed 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  historical  infonnation 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  derived. 
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F. — But  as  these  worthies  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
TudorSy  this  is  not  the  place  to  particularize  their 
merits  or  defects. 

A. — ^The  excellent  person,  William  Caxton,  who, 
by  introducing  the  art  of  printing,  was  the  chief  causo 
of  the  English  tongue  becoming  the  vehicle  of  history, 
must  not  be  so  slightly  passed  over.  This  worthy  citizen 
was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  1412,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  merchant  in  London;*  he  afterwards  resided  for 
thirty  years  in  the  Low  Countries,  probably  as  agent 
for  the  Mercers'  Company ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  he  filled  some  oflice  in  the  household  of  Margaret 
of  York,  duchess  of  Burgundy.  -  That  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  is  evident  from  his  having  been  pre- 
viously entrusted  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  a  treaty  with  the  duke.^  Not  being  much 
occupied,  Caxton  relates  that  he  had  translated  into 
English,  from  the  French  of  the  Sieur  Raoul  le  Fevre, 
some  books  of  "  The  Recuyel  of  the  Historys  of  Troye/' 
which  circumstance  reaching  the  ears  of  his  patroness 
the  duchess,  she  desired  to  see  them ;  when  having  found 
fault  with  his  English,  she  ordered  him  to  correct  it  and 
finish  the  work.""  Caxton  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing,  ventured  to  put 
the  book  to  the  press  at  Cologne  in  1471.  A  copy  of 
**  The  Recuyel  of  the  Historys  of  Troye"  is  in  the 
King*s  Library,  and  another,  at  the  sale  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  collection,  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
£1060  18$.,  which  once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
Grey,  and  was  probably  the  presentation  copy  of  the 
printer.'^  Caxton,  after  disposing  of  as  many  copies 
on  the  continent  as  he  was  able,  came  over  to  England 

•*  Ames,  Dibdin.  ^  Rjrtncr,  rol.  1 1 . 
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in  1472  with  the  remainder^  as  specimens  of  his  skill. 
Encouraged  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster^  Thomas 
Milling,  he  soon  after  set  np  a  printing-press  in  the 
Almonry  at  that  city,  situated  near  the  abbey;  and 
there  he  produced,  in  1474,  **  The  Game  of  Chesse,'' 
the  first  book  that  is  kno¥ni  with  certainty  to  have  been 
printed  in  England :  a  copy  of  this  work  is  also  in  the 
Royal  Library,  and  another  copy  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.* 

F. — ^Attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  Caxton 
of  the  honour  of  introducing  the  art  of  printing  into 
England,  in  favour  of  one  Frederick  Corsellis,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  it  is  pretended  printed  at  Oxford  six  yean 
eaiiier ;  but  the  story  is  improbable,  and  no  specimen 
of  his  labour  has  been  produced.^ 

A. — ^It  is  granted  that  before  the  death  of  Caxton, 
other  printers,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  success, 
exercised  their  art,  of  whom  were  Rood,  Lettou,  Mach- 
linia,  and  Wjrnkyn  de  Worde,  foreigners ;  and  Thomas 
Hunt,  an  Englishman,  in  London;  there  was  also  a 
press  at  St.  Albans,  worked  by  a  schoolmaster,  in  a 
chapel,  within  the  limits  of  the  monastery,  1480  .<" 

F. — It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  English  ecclesiastics, 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
introduction  of  this  new  and  important  discovery  into 
England ;  whereas  on  the  continent  the  monks,"^  when 
printing  was  first  practised,  asserted  that  there  was  a 
new  language  discovered  called  Greek,  of  which  people 
should  beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  the 
heresies;  and  that  there  was  another  new  language 
which  was  called  Hebrew,  and  they  who  learned  it 
were  turned  Jews. 
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A. — Caxton  was  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  when  he 
returned  to  England;  and  though  so  great  was  his 
industry  that  he  published  fifty  volumes,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  and  many  of  which  were  translated  by 
himself,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  excel 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  which  though  sufficiently 
various,  were  frequently  trifling,  and  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

F. — Having  been  bred  to  business,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  accommodated  his  productions  to  the  taste  df 
tiie  times,  probably  imagining  that  lighter  subjedts 
would  meet  with  a  more  rapid  sale  than  original 
classics,  or  works  in  the  abstruser  sciences. 

A. — Another  cause  might  exist  in  Caxtoh's  acknow^ 
ledged  ignorance  of  Latin,  and  consequently  his  incompe- 
tence to  superintend  the  publication  of  any  work  in  that 
language.  He  published  a  wretched  translation  of  part 
of  thciEneid,  from  the  French,  for  which  he  was  sharply, 
and  not  unjustly,  rebuked  by  the  Scotish  poet  Gawin 
Douglas ;  *  but  that  he  was  able  to  discriminate  works 
of  merit,  may  be  implied  from  his  edition  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  some  other  of  Chaucer's  pieces,  whose 
excellence  he  perfectly  understood,  as  he  has  ably  cha- 
racterized the  genius  of  that  great  poet.  Caxton  also 
attempted  to  versify  himself,  but  miserable  was  the  at- 
tempt; nor  were  his  efforts  as  an  historian,  in  his  addi- 
tional book  to  Higden's  Polychronicon,  of  much  greater 
value;  yet  in  his  various  proems  or  prefaces  there  are 
many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  age.  So  industrious  was  his  nature,  that 
his  labours  were  interrupted  only  by  his  death,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  French,  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  being 
completed  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  1491.^   On  looking 

•  Ames,  Dibdin.  ^  Biograph.  Brit. 
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back  on.  the  page  of  English  history,  we  shall  find  no 
greater  benefactor  to  his  coantry ;  and  though  no  mo- 
nnment  of  brass  or  marble  records  his  merits  or  his 
name,  he  has  left  a  memorial  which  bids  defiance  to 
decay.  If  onr  ^eat  architect  chose  as  an  appropriate 
motto  for  his  sepulchre,  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Si 
numumentum  quems  circumspice,  with  equal  truth  may 
it  be  applied  to  William  Caxton ;  as  wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes  we  behold  the  stupendous  effect  of  his  exam- 
ple, in  the  unbounded  influence  of  the  press,  ameliorating 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  and  pervading,  like 
one  of  the  common  elements  of  nature,  every  dwelling 
in  the  kingdom,  from  the  straw-thatched  cottage  to  the 
imperial  palace. 
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^hurff  a  dmidical  temple,  i.  4. 

jicre,  riege  of,  i.  332. 

jtcU  of  Parliaioent,  in  what  language 
drawn  up,  i.  428.  In  Scotland,  new 
edition  of,  ii.  452. 

Adei/rid,  king  of  Bernicia,  establishea 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
u  86 ;  slays  the  monks  of  Bangor,  H. ; 

Adrian  the  emperor  visits  ^Britain; 
erects  hb  celebrated  wall,  i.  42. 

IV.  pope,  his  stirrup  held  by 

the  emperor,  i.  271 ;  the  only  Eng^ 
fishman  who  ever  filled  the  pontifiod 
chair,  277 ;  his  motive  for  making  a 
grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  292. 

JE//a,kingofDeiri,l81. 

Agace,     See  Oobin. 

Agaikay  daught<T  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, her  prayer,  i.  226. 

AgincmtTt,  battle  of,  ii.  256 — 259. 

Agne»  Sorel,  the  queen  of  beauty, 
ii.  275. 

Agricola  commands  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  i.  41. 

Alanu*  de  Insnlis,  his  commentary  on 
Merlin's  prophedes,  i.  73. 

Albanact,  son  of  Brutus,  i.  14. 

Aihion,  a  giant,  i.  11;  the  ancient 
name  of  Britain,  ii  12. 

^/cA^micff/ delusion,  ii.401. 

AleuiH,  a  learned  Saxon,  i.  100;  edi- 
tion of  his  poem,  ii.  433. 

Aldkeim,  a  Saxon  poet,  i.  124. 

Alexander  HI.  king  of  Scotland,  his 
untimely  death,  ii.  20. 

— ^^— -  III.  pope,  his  horse  led  by 
the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
L271. 

Alfred  Ttctivea  unction  at  Rome,  i.  108 ; 
hb  accession  and  character,  111; 
resists  the  Danes,  becomes  a  fugi- 
tive, neglects  to  toast  the  cakes  of 
his  hostess,  113;  divides  his  loaf 
with  Nider  the  beggar,  114;  assumes 
the  disguise  of  a  harper,  joins  his 
followers  at  Selwood,  and  defeats  the 
Danes  at  Eddington,  115;  restores 
tranquillity  to  his  country,  ^es, 
iHivdivkles  the  Lea   Into   thf«c 

InSt.  II. 


channels,  117;  his  institutions,  118 
— 123 ;  his  encouragement  of  letters^ 
124;  love  of  his  people,  his  will, 
125;  his  faults,  ib.s  his  burial- 
place,  126. 

AUce,    See  Peret. 

All  Soult  College,  Oxford,  on  what 
occasion  founded,. ii.  267. 

Alpkage,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
murdered  by  the  Danes,  i.  147. 

Ambrenu9  delays  the  sul^ugation  of 
Britain,  i.  68 ;  slain  at  Chiardford,  70. 

America,  supposed  Welsh  settlement 
there,  ii.  7. 

Angliy  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  i.  65 ;  what  parts  of  Eng- 
land peopled  by  them,  i.  81. 

Anglia  Sacra,  by  Henry  Wharton, 
ii.  436. 

Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica,  Cam- 
brica,  a  veteribus  scripta,  by  Cam* 
den,  ii.  430. 

^ng-Zo-Normans,  their  manners  and 
dress,  i.  256. 

Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  L 120 — 123. 
See  Saxom, 

Anjouy  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
Henry  II.  i.  266.  Countess  of,  a 
reputed  witch,  i.  320. 

Aniaf,  a  powerful  Dane,  visits  the 
camp  of  Athelstan  in  the  disguise  of 
a  harper,  i.  128. 

Anne,  queen  to  Richard  If.  first  makea 
use  of  a  ride-saddle,  ii.  182. 

Antelm,  abbot  of  Bee,  ad\'anced  to  the 
primacy,  i.  230 ;  negotiates  a  peace 
between  Henry  I.  and  his  brother 
Robert,  239. 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  celebrated  wall, 
i.  42. 

AfHtlaine,  the  province  of,  i.  267. 

Architeciurey  domestic,  progress  of, 
ii.  314 ;  Gothic,  i  393 ;  progress  of, 
ii.  226. 

.^r/ot5,Robert  de,stiniulates  Edward  IIf^ 
to  claim  the  throne  of  France,  ii.  115. 

Arteveld,  Von  James,  a  brewer  in 
Ghent,  advises  Edward  III.  to  aasuioe 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  ii.  116. 

Arthur,  pnne«  of  the  Silures,  •onptb 
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the  Saxons  to  ndse  the  riege  of 
Badon  Hill,  i.  70 ;  oncertainty  of  his 
history,  71 ;  mortally  wounded  by 
his  nephew  Mordred,  75;  fabulous 
exploits,  76  i  his  round  table,  77; 
his  eipccted  return,  80. 

ArthuTy  son  of  Geoffrey,  deprived  of 
the  inheritance  of  England,  i.  355 ; 
does  homage  to  King  John  for  Bri- 
tany,  356;  makes  war,  and  is  taken 
prisoner,  357 ;  cruelly  mnrderedy  358. 

Anmdtiy  an  Ei^lish  commander,  car- 
ries off  the  nuns  from  a  convent^ 
U.99. 

jirundei,  archbishop  of  Canteiirary,  hia 
intolerant  decree  agunst  reading  the 
scriptures,  ii.  208. 

Castle^  the  £ai|>reBs  Matilda 

there  berieged,  L  252. 

,  countess  of,  reproaches  Henrf 
theniiid,i.  407. 

Aumuinty  prince  of,  i.  345. 

jttterha,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  charac- 
ter of  his  woiks,  i.  171 ;  editions, 
ii.  429,  430. 433. 

jitkeUngf  Edgar,  meaning  of  the  name, 
undoubted  hdr  of  the  &iglish  throne, 
i.  165;  proclaimed  king,  180;  his 
extreme  imbecility,  ik.g  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai, 
241 ;  dies  in  obscurity  in  extreme 
M  age,  ib, 

jtiheUtan,  enacts  a  remarkable  law, 
i.  127 ;  subdues  Constantine,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  compels  him  to 
perform  homage,  128;  his  cruelty, 
person,  and  diaracter,  132. 

Athelwoldy  his  treachery  to  Edgar, 
i.  139. 

Attacottiy  an  ancient  British  tribe,  i.  53. 

AudUyy  Lord,  his  generoaty  to  his  four 
esquires,  ii.  153. 

Auguita'y  a  name  given  to  London,  as 
deserving  imperial  rank,  i.  54. 

Augustine  the  monk  first  preaclies 
Christianity  to  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, i.  84,  85 ;  his  conference  wiUi 
the  monks  of  Bangor,  87,  88. 

Avtshuryy  Robert,  character  of  his 
history,  ii.  217 ;  edition  of,  ii.  439. 

A»i»cour,  baUle  of,  ii.  256—259. 

B 

BaeoMt  Roger,  the  wonderful  doctor, 

ii.  85—89. 
Bmdlesmere,  Lady,  insults  Queen  Isa- 

beUa,  ii.  71. 
Bmdtn  Hill,  siege  of,  raised  by  the 
I,  i.  70- 


Balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England, 
Edward  ULu.  167. 

Baliol,  John,  elevated  to  the  ScoCish 
throne,  ii.  23 ;  renounces  the  crown, 
24;  dies  in  exile,  26. 

,  Edward,  asserts  his  daim  to 

the  Scotish  throne,  ii.  110 ;  rengns 
his  pretennons,  and  ifies  in  France, 
154. 

Ball,  John,  a  setfitioos  priest,  U.  172. 

Ballady  homOroas  one  by  I>r.Pofe, 
i.  392. 

AmMtfcr  betrays  the  Duke  of  Bidui^ 
ham,  ii.  377. 

Bangor,  slaughter  of  tiie  monks  of^ 
i.86;  extensive  monaalerv^en^  87^ 

BannocUmm,  battle  of,  iL  61 — 63. 

BanpiOf  a  fictitious  personage^  il«  19. 

Batbaur,  John,  a  Sootish  poet,  u.  63. 

Bardt,  masMre  of  the  Welsh,  4odbt- 
ful,  U.  U. 

BarfretUm  chnrdi,  deBcriplkm  of,t.  59. 

Bamaially  the  chyd-preserver,  L 1 19. 

Bameif  battle  of,  it  333. 

Barr^y  Luke  d^  deprived  of  aght, 
1.247. 

Baarinatet,  wonderful  fidiea,  H.  16. 

Batton,  a  Carmelite  firiar,  his  lingwlsr 
poem,  ii.  64. 

Baih,  Bishop  of.    See  SHlUmgi^m. 

Battle  Abbey  RoU,  i.  185. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  or  needle -work, 
i.  164. 

Beaufort  y  family  of,  iL  181. 

Henry,  cardinal,   entmsed 

with  the  education  of  Henry  VI. 
ii.  269 ;  opposes  the  Duke  of  Gkm- 
cester,  288^  his  great  wealth  and 
pride,  his  awful  death  bed,  292. 

Beauvait,  Bishop  of,  taken  prisoner, 
i.349. 

Becket,  Thomas  k,  romantic  story  of 
his  parents,  i.  272 ;  made  chanod- 
lor,  273 ;  advanced  to  the  primac^^ 
275 ;  quarreb  with  Henry  the  Second, 
279;  retires  to  the  continent,  281^ 
pretended  reconciliatkin,  283;  re- 
turns, ib.!  murdered  in  Canterimry 
cathedra],  289 ;  mumcleaat  his  tomb, 
ib. ;  his  life  written  by  various  per- 
sons, 389;  collection  of  his  epis- 
tles, 390. 

Bede,  why  called  venerable,  i.  99 ;  Ids 
death,  100 ;  character  of  hb  works, 
ib,  t  edition  of,  ii.  429. 

Bedford,  John  duke  of,  appointed  re- 

Stnt   of   France   at   the  death  of 
enry  V.  ii.  263;  his  letter  to  the 
council,  280 ;  ptuvhaies  the 
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Maid  of  Orleaiu,  281 ;  toitiiiioDy  of 

I^OQis  XI.  to  hia  raloor,  286 
Beirmf  their  iiruptioiu  in  Britun,  i.  1 0. 
Bt&mmpt  Siir  Robert,  an  unconstita- 

tioiialJtidge,n.l79. 
BemedieiMs  AbVas,    charmcter  of   hia 

hiatory,  1 388 ;  editioo  of,  ii.  440. 
BfmevoUmct,  a  tax  fiioetioiuly  ao  tenn- 

cd,  U.  339. 
Mfrkeiey  CaatlCy  murder  of  Edward  II, 

there,  iL  80. 
JffriMrt,  a  oonntj  peculiarly  Engliah, 

it  94. 
Bemen  (or  Bamea).  Juliana^  her  }fook 

of  St  Albana,  iL  423. 
Bemicia,  kingdom  of,  1.  81. 
Btmt  of  Soathampton,  i.  131. 
BUr^d,  Hiwfa,  ddSea  Henry  II.  i.  313. 
Bille,  &ther  of  MUesius,  i.  297. 
BUdmdj  the  founder  of  Bath,  L  1 6. 
Blocil  Prince.    See  Edward. 
Biaiae,  Biabop,  some  account  of,  ii.  167. 
BUmcht  of  Caa^e,  niece  of  King  John, 

i.  356. 374. 
BUtue/ordy  Henry  de,  character  of  hta 

his^,  ii.  91 ;  edition  of,  ii.  439. 
Bksetuis  Fetrua.    See  Peter  of  Bloia. 
Biind  Harry,  the  Scotiah  Homer,  ii.  ^ . 
Bfofulei  de  Neale,  the  minstrel,  diaco- 

Tera  Richard  I.  in  captivity,  t.  346. 
^lerekeaik,  battle  of,  ii.  305. 
Boadicea   defeated  by  the    |lomana, 

1.40. 
BaAemia,  the  blind  king  of,  slain  at 

CiecTy  ii.  128. 
B^tmgkrpke.    Seeifere/ord. 
Btmomu  aasumea  the  purple  in  Britain, 

i.49. 
BooiSf  acarcity  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, il.  409. 
B^rtmrhif  firat  aend  repreaentativea  to 

MTuament,  i.4 12 ;  their  origin,  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  ii.  52. 
BttvoriMf  battte  of,  u.385. 
BrntUhn^  Godfrey  of,  defender  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  327.  329. 
BM^ueif  Reeueil   des  Hiatoriena  dea 

Gmsa  et  de  la  France,  an  adnurable 

work,  iL  428. 
Boy  Biabop,  account  of,  it  419. 
BruhtMcotUf  a  band  of  mercenary  mf- 

fi^aa,  L  351. 373. 
Brennmi,  a  Britiah  prince,  i.  19. 
BreHgMi,  peace  of,  ii.  155. 
BrUm  Boiromhe,  an  Irish  king,  i.  300. 
Britain^  deriTatk>n  of  the  name,  i.  12; 

ft  proTince  fert3e  of  tyranta,  i.  55 ; 

ii.  392 ;  evacuated  by  the  Romaas, 

1.56. 


Britunnicarmm  Gentium,  hiaUmtt  anti- 
qua  acriptorea  trea,  by  C.  BertmB» 
U.434. 

Britons,  they  apply  for  aaaiatance  to 
the  consul  £tiua,  i.  63 ;  retreat  t^ 
the  mountains  of  Walea,  and  to  Ar- 
morica,  i.  66. 

Britkric,  king  of  Weaaex,  poiaoned  by 
his  wife>  i.  97. 

BromptoH,  John,  character  of  hi^  l|ia- 
tory,  ii.  91  j  edition  of,  431. 

Bruce,  Robert,  aspires  to  the  Soptiah 
throne,  ii.  23 ;  hia  aon,  of  the  aa|ne 
name,  ci^led  by  Edward  I.  35 ;  tha 
supposed  conference  of  his  grandaon, 
Robert  Bruce,  with  Wallace,  34 ;  hf 
withdraws  from  the  English  court, 
35;  arrives  at  Loch  Maben,  36; 
kills  Comyn,  is  crowned  at  Soone, 
37;  tauBted  by  hia  queen,  38;  re* 
tires  to  the  Western  Isles,  H.i  des- 
patches a  spy  to  Carridc,  39 ;  retuma 
and  attacka  the  English,  40  ;  reco- 
vers the  fortified  places,  60 ;  gains  tht 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  61 ;  invadea 
Ireland,  64 ;  in  hia  old  age  attack^ 
EngUttd,  103;  concludes  a  tmce 
with  Mortimer,  105;  desires  Ida 
ht;art  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy 
Land, 109. 

David,  takea  refiige  in  Franct| 

ii.  110;  retuma  to  Scotland,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nerill^'a 
Cross,  130;  reJeaaed  after  eleven 
years  captivity,  154. 

Bruntbury,  battle  of,  i.  127. 

Brutu*  the  Trojan,  i.  12. 

the  Greenshield,  L  15. 

Buchan,  countess  of,  confined  in  a  cage, 
ii.  38. 

Buckingham,  Staffbr4»  duke  of,  ha- 
rangues the  citizens  in  favour  of  tbs 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Gk>uceater, 
ii.  366;  offers  him  the  crown,  367/ 
withdraws  to  Brecknock,  376;  be- 
trayed by  his  servant  Banaater,  377 1 
executed  at  Saliabury,  ib, 

VillierB,  duke  of,  paral- 
leled with  Gaveston,  ii.  60. 

Burgemes,  when  firat  summoned  |o 
parliament,  i.  412 ;  iL  45. 

Burgh,  de.    See  Hubert, 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  assasainatea  th« 
Duke  of  Orleana,  ii.  253 ;  murdered 
on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,261. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  compared  to  Mortimer, 
ii.  109. 

Byron,  Sbr  John,  intercedes  for  his 
friend's  eitaUiU.  387. 
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Cadtf  John,  his  insnirectioD,  it.  295. 

(knar,  Julius,  inyades  Britain,  i.  27 
—33. 

Calais,  surrender  of,  ii.  131 ;  repeopled 
by  English,  132;  at  one  time  sent 
members  to  parliament,  ib, ;  nearly 
lost  by  treachery,  133. 

Calendmrimm  Inqoisitionum  post  mor- 
tem, the  record,  u.  445. 

— — —  Rotolorum  Chartamm,  et 
inquiationum  ad  quod  damnum,  the 
record,  ii.  444, 

■  Rotulorum  Patenthun,  the 


record,  ii.  444. 

C9ma/0/ftc}Mtm,theancientBriti8h  town, 
now  Maiden,  i.  36 ;  destroyed,  39 ; 
Its  splendour,  ii.  315. 

(Camber,  son  of  Brutus,  i.  14. 

Cambridge,  description  of  King's  Col- 
lege chapel,  ii.  221.  224;  disputed 
antiquity  of  the  unirersity  with  that 
of  Oxford,  222. 

■  Earl  of,  conspires  against 

Henry  V.,  executed,  ii.  254. 

Camum,  doubtful  whether  used  at 
Crecy,  ii.  128;  not  mentioned  as 
used  at  Poictiers  or  Agincourt,  259 ; 
first  found  senriceable  at  the  siege  of 
of  Orleans,  274. 

Canute  the  Great  contests  the  claim  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  besieges  London, 
digs  a  trench  and  brings  his  ships 
above  the  bridge,  i.  149 ;  reigns  with 
equity,  150 ;  hangs  Edric,  the  infa- 
mous duke  of  Mercia,  ib. ;  mulcts 
himself  for  baring  conunitted  homi- 
cide, 151 ;  rebukes  his  courtiers,  ih3. 

Capiat  de  Bnche,  why  so  called,  ii.  164. 

Caractacua  betrayed  and  delivered  up 
to  the  Romans,  i.  37. 

Carausiits  declares  himself  emperor  in 
Britain,  his  medals,  i.  50. 

Cards,  their  invention  and  introduction 
into  England,  ii.  268. 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of.     Sec  Aferkt, 

Cartapkilus  the  wandering  Jew,  i.430. 

Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
1.38. 

CaMiibeUrn,  or  Cassivelaunns,  king  of 
Britain,  resists  Julius  Cesar,  i.  31. 

Cassiteridrs,  the  land  of  tin,  L  10. 

Ca»tlet,  1115  erected  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  i.  251. 

Cajrton,  William,  bom  in  London,  re- 
sides thirty  years  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, ii.  45.5 ;  prints  his  first  work, 
the  Recuyel  of  the  Historysof  Troyc, 
at  Cologne,  ibr,  his  Game  of  Chesse 


the  /first  book  printed  in  Fnglsnd, 
456;  his  great  industry  and  merit, 
457 ;  his  lasting  monument,  458. 

Celibacy  imposed  upon  the  ckigy, 
i.  136. 208. 242. 

Ceit^,  their  origin,  i.  8 — 10. 

Century,  the  fifteentii,  one  of  tiie  dark- 
est periods  in  English  history,  ii.  400. 
425. 

Ceodwalla,  king  of  Wessex*  conquers 
Sussex,  i.  93. 

Cerdic  defeaU  the  Britons  at  Cbari- 
ford,  i.  7«». 

Chalom,  petty  batUe  of,  U.  5. 

Champion  of  England,  ii.  169. 

Chaplain,  one  fit  to  say  man  before 
men  of  war,  i.  251. 

Charles  II.  paralleled  with  Edward  IV. 
ii.  349. 

V.  of  France  refuses  to  fiilfil 

the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  iL  158. 

VI.,  his  deplorable  phrensy,  iL 


252 ;  increased  by  an  accident  occur- 
ring at  a  masquerade,  ib. ;  his  death, 
267. 

VII.,  his  indolence,  u.  270 ;  his 


poverty  and  levity,  273 ;  roused  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Agoes  Sord, 
275  his  shameful  neglect  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  282. 

Charinf'Cniaa  demolished  as  supersti- 
tious, it.  2. 

Charter  of  Henry  I.  i.  238. 

,  Magna  Charta,  i.  371. 

Chatterton,  his  impositions  compared 
with  those  of  Macpherson,  i.  44;'  his 
heraldic  pretensions,  197 ;  author  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  it 
417. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  a  specimen  and 
character  of  his  poetry,  ii.  212,  213. 

Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  by  Ralph  Hig- 
den,  ii.  420. 

CAeoy-Chaoe.    See  Otterboume. 

Chivalric  oath  taken  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  ii.  39. 

— ^-— ^  rencontre  in  Britany,  ii.  100. 

Chivalry,  its  origin  and  influence  on 
society,  ii.  98 — 103. 

Choir  Gaur,  the  dance  of  giants*  i*  5. 

Christianity,  early  state  of,  in  Britain, 
i.57 ;  much  corrupted  by  Uie Saxons, 
98. 

Churches,  those  of  a  round  form  built 
in  imitation  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  263. 

Clarence,  Thomas  duke  of,  brother  to 
Henry  V.  slain  at  Baogy,  ii.  263. 

■  George  duke  of,  brother  to 
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Edwaid  rV.  marHes  the  daughter  of 
the  Eftri  of  Warwick,  ii  325 ;  flees 
with  his  filther-in-hiw  to  Paris,  328 ; 
a  court  lady  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  his  aitaation,  329 ;  returns 
to  his  allegiance.  332;  quarrels  with 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
338;  accused  by  Edward  IV.  of 
treason,  344  ;  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey,  345 ;  his  dream  from  Shak? 
speare,  346. 

Ciarendon,  constitutions  of,  i.  278. 

CImudhu  Ctttxr  yifdts  Britain,  i.  36. 

Clergy  f  celibacy  imposed  upon,  i.  136. 
208.  242 ;  their  immunities  secured 
by  the  death  of  Becket,  308 ;  their 
influence,  how  fax  useful,  402 ;  not 
exempted  from  taxation  by  Edward 
I.,  ii.  43. 

Clerkenwell,  exhibition  there  of  the 
Miracle  Plays,  ii.  422. 

CUffordy  Lord,  the  Black-faced  barba- 
rian, slays  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
ii.  308. 

CUfton,  Sir  Gcnrase,  slain  at  Bosworth, 
his  estate  preserved  by  his  friend, 
ii.  387. 

CoaU  of  arms,  as  silent  names,  ex- 
plained, i.  341. 

Cohham,  Lord.    See  OtdctutU, 

Catdmon  the  Saxon  poet,  i.  124 ;  trans- 
lates portions  of  the  scripture,  ii. 
208. 

Coiffi,  the  Saxon  high-priest,  his  rea- 
sons for  changing  bis  religion,  i.  91. 

Coin,  deterioration  of,  ii.  405. 

Colbrand,  the  Danish  giant,  i.  129. 

CoUkeiter^  Colonia  of  the  Romans,  i. 
173 ;  description  of  its  castle,  ib. 

Coidingrhavi,  Abbess  of,  and  her  nuns, 
i.  118. 

Colingb&ume,  William,  hung  for  a 
quibbling  distich,  ii.  379. 

Cominea  declares  the  English  unskilful 
in  negotiation,  ii.  343;  his  opinion 
of  the  legislative  authority,  399; 
character  of  his  memoires,  453. 

Commerce  not  increased  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  ii.  166;  inju- 
dicious regulations  of,  i.  380;  ii. 
406 ;  chief  articles  of,  in  England, 
ii.  407. 

Commom,  House  of,  origin,  i.  412; 
summoned  by  Leicester,  ib, ;  by  Ed- 
ward 1.,  ii.  47 ;  its  early  constitution, 
47 — 50 ;  comparative  poverty  of  its 
members,  50;  originally  sat  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  160; 
impeaches  Lord  Latimer,  162;  cen- 


sures the  domestic  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  ib.  i  petitions  for  a  council 
of  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Richard  II.,  170;  condemns  one 
Haxey  to  death,  203 ;  assumes  great 
authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
235;  and  under  the  other  Lancaa- 
trian  monarchs,  301 ;  unsuccessfully 
attacks  the  property  of  the  church 
236;  renews  the  attack,  252;  im' 
peaches  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  294 
qualifications  for  its  members,  301 
irregularities  in  the  returns,  302 
members  receive  wages,  ib, ;  declines 
in  spirit  during  the  sway  of  the 
Yorkist  princes,  353. 

Companies  of  France,  a  military  ban- 
ditti, ii.  156. 

Compurgation  by  witnesses,  i.  159. 

Comyn,    John,    regent   of   Scotland, 
killed  by  Robert  Bruce,  u.  37. 

Conan  thrown  from  a  tower  by  Henry  I. 
i.  247. 

ConqueBt,  meaning  of  the  term  dis- 
puted, i.  203. 

CoMtance  of  Britany,  i.  355. 

Comtantine  the  Great,  uncertainty  of 
his  birth-place,  i.  51. 

,  a  private  soldier,  elevated 

to  the  purple  in  Britain,  i.  55. 

king  of  Scotland,  performs 


homage  to  Athelstan,  i.  128. 
CoHitituiion  of   England,  its  ancient 

nature,  ii.  392—396. 
Cookery,  art  of,  improved  by  the  feudal 

tenures,  i.  226. 
Copeland,  John,  takes  David  Bruce 

prisoner,   ii.   130;    repairs  to  Ed- 
ward I H.  at  Calais,  131. 
Com  law,  first,  passed  in  Eiigland,ii.405. 
Cornwall,  Richard  earl  of,  rejects  the 

offer  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  i.  403 ; 

elected  King  of  the  Romans,  404 ; 

taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 

410;    satirical  ballad  against  him, 

411. 
Coronation  oath,  the  first  in  theEogUsh 

records,  ii.  57. 
Corinanti  the  companion  of    Bmtua, 

L  13. 
Corsellis,  Frederic,  pretended  to  have 

introduced  the  art  of  printing  before 

Caxton,  ii.  456. 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  i.  50. 
County  court,  i.  121 ;  separation  of  the 

spiritual  power  from  the  civil,  224. 
Cov«M/ry  Plays,  Dramata  Sacra,  ii.42i. 
Coway  Stakes,  at  which  Cffwur  forded 

the  Thames,  i.  32. 
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Camper^t  fuwm  oaDodon'  Coouaoity 
L  224. 

Grecy,  batUe  of,  iL  186. 

Crtda,  king  of  MeicU,  i.  80. 

CremtMt  i^niroiU  dt»  nnhiciiy  Meidtnt 
be&mng,  L  242. 

Crtuiftgkmm,  his  skin  conveited  into 
girths  by  the  Soots,  ii.  27. 

CruU,  how  used,  i.  341 ;  how  tiiat  of 
the  Prinoe  of  Wales  Qrigitaladt  ii. 
129. 

CrkMUuU,  an  nniTeiiitjr  there,  i.  13. 

Cntby  House,  description  of,  IL  317. 

CroMCf,  yirious  colours  of,  worn  by 
the  cmsMlers,  1.  325, 326. 

,  in  architecture,  their  antiqalty 
and  use,  iL  1. 

Croff  land Ahhtjt  historian  of,  character 
of  his  work,  u.  427  s  editkm,  432. 

€)rmdme^  latbf  r  of  the  Picts,  ii.  13. 

Crumdet  the  first,  projected  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  i.  324 ;  council  held  at 
Clermont,  325 ;  general  excitement, 
326 ;  Peter  sets  out  at  the  head  of 
300,000  men,they  arrive  at  Constanti- 
nople, 327 ;  pass  the  Bosphoms,  vast 
numbers  shun  by  Sultan  Solyman, 
ib,  r  arrival  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
he  besieges  and  takes  Nice,  328; 
battle  of  Dorylaeum*  H.t  capture  of 
Antioch,  ib,t  the  Holy  Qty  taken 
by  assault,  329 ;  erected  into  a  feu- 
dal kingdom,  330. 

,  second,  undertaken  by  the 

Emperor  Conrade  and  Louis  Vll. 
king  of  France,  with  no  success, 
i.  330. 

-,  third,  against  Saladin,  under- 


takeu  by  the  l^peror  Frederic  Bar- 
bsrossa,  i.  332 ;  and  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  Richai^  1.,  333 ;  siege  and 
capture  of  Acre,  335  ;  battle  of  As- 
calon,  i6.;  truce  for  three  years, 
336. 

-,  sixth,  Jerusalem  restored  to 


the  Christians,  who  retain  possession 

about  twenty  years,  i.  338;    final 

loss  of,  a, 
Cmtadet,  effects  of,  on  the  state  of 

Europe,  L  339,  340. 
Cmnebe/me,  king  of  Britain,  the  Cym- 

beline  of  Shakspeare,  his  coins  yet 

extant,  i.  34. 
CttraciOf  Abbot  of,  declares    Saladin 

one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast,  i. 

334. 
Om/mi,   its    institiition    doubtful,   i. 

202. 


Zlame  Eleanor,  dnchcM  of 
•ccwed  of  iorosry,  tU  289  i 
pepanee^  290. 

Dmmtfi  of  Britaay  mtSten  forlgr  Tttrs* 
captiTity,  1 360. 

Z^cjM-gttlt,  L 148. 

Dtoffct,  their  first  appearaaee  ip  Eng- 
land, i.  106;  D«lliiM  te  lite  of 
Sheppey,  ik,i  theff  ongia,  107  ;  their 
pirati<^  habiu,  108; lafcgt  Mfif^mA 
m  the  reign  of  Al£rad,  112|  iwpfiM 
Chippenham,  ib,i  defeated  i«  Jbh 
dington,  115;  settle  peaoeahly  k 
East  Anglia,  116;  renew  ^dr  9I- 
taeks  in  the  reign  of  Etbelred,  144; 
massacred,  thor  effnninncy,  146; 
Sweyn  overruns  England,  147 ;  in- 
solence of  the  Danes,  148  3  Caimte 
gets  possession  of  the  kingdom,  149. 

Dauphin  sends  Henry  V.  a  b«i  of 
tennis-balls,  ii.  254. 

Ihmd,  prinoe  of  Wales,  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  ii.  10. 

De  comburendo  heretico,  fnfamooi  will 
of,  ii.  228. 

De  Omrey  produced  as  a  champioa, 
his  great  strength,  his  dread  of  ridi- 
cule, i.  358, 359 ;  how  his  aerfioes 
were  rewarded,  ii, 

Deirif  kingdom  of,  L  81. 

Deiatical  notions  amongst  WickBft's 
followers,  ii.  206. 

Demon  incarnate,  i.  587. 

Depopulation  of  England,  oroiwoned 
by  the  French  wars,  iL  266.  287, 
404. 

Derby  f  Earl  of,  takes  the  command  of 
the  English  army  in  Guteane,  iL  121 ; 
his  generosity,  ib, 

DeviCt  Ditch  at  Newmarket,  i.  95. 

D*Ewe»,  Sir  Symonds,  his  speech  to 
prove  the  superior  antiquity  of  Cam- 
bridge university,  iL  222. 

DeydraSf  John,  affirms  himself  |o  he 
son  of  Edward  1.  but  changed  at 
nurse,  ii.  69. 

Diceto.    See  Radulpkuf, 

Die,  son  of  Japhet,  i.  11. 

DivitimnUf  a  Belgian  chiel^ 
tain,  L  95. 

Doctors'  Commons,    Cowper^s 
on,  i.  224. 

Domesday  Book, L 192. 214.iL  441.447. 

Douglas^  Sir  James,  attacks  the  camp 
of  Edward  111.  by  night,  iL  104; 
killed  by  the  Moors  in  ArragoB,  car- 
rying the  heart  of  Robert  Broos  lo 
thefioly  Und,  109. 
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-^Euloi;  teka  priMMar  by 
at  HaiyovB  BM,  wL  251. 

«i;l2&. 
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■m  by  the  dogy,  B.  149. 
aadMdkm,  L  6— 8. 
HnmSnjp  dUag  witk,  boI  ck- 
pliSiied,  M.  298. 

%  btfde  of,  fi.  84. 

hk  kuvuiif,  L  154;  bit  mI- 
135;  hb  ambitKHireorifct a 
liy Ibe  ^eatb  of  Edni,  19€; 
baoWMd  by  Edwy,  O.;  patronhed 
by  Edgar,  158;  ponofs  fab  frmorite 
^  of  Citdblidnag  tbe  cdibacy  of 
tbedofy,  142;  badYanoed  to  tbe 
prioiacy,  144;  neglected,  dietoure 
Ibraoi^  grief  tbaa  age,  144. 
JbiiiM  ny,  AlftBd'short,bf  rofilTiihap 

ofWncbciler,  L115. 
XbirAaai,  Siiaenn  of,  cbarader  of  bb 

bbtory,  i.  260 ;  cdkioaof,  ii.  451. 
nfmtdi.  Sir  Jobn,  rhaapioa,  iL  ICT. 

E 
EmAmU,  kmg  of  Kcst,  i.  85. 
Emdtmer^  cbuacter  of  bb  bbtory,  i. 

259;  editkm  of,  iL 456. 
Emdkmrgm^  wife  of  Brithric,  ber  an- 

ooonly  auver  to  CbaricxBagae,  i. 

97;  dka in  want,  98. 
Saar  Ajwibcrtab&bed  at  a  Ungdon  by 

Uib,i.80;  BMigei  in  WcMez,  102. 
£d^&w,  aSazonfnTter,L101;  edUion 

of  bb  work,  B.  435. 


Edgmr  the  Peaceable  patiooiiei  tbe 
we  mqaks,  L  158;  appointsa  power- 
fol  flea,  rowed  on  tbe  Dee  1^  eigbt 


tributary  prinoca,  «5.;  narried  to 
Elfrida,159;  bb  gaUantriet,  140 ;  a 
dandiprat,  141. 

-.    See  jfiheiimg. 


Bdiiiamof  tbe  anctent  EngTub 

riana,  iL  429— 440. 
JSdUk  With  the  Swin's  NedL,  L 170. 
Editkm,  wife  to  Edwanl  tbe  Confcaior, 

L156. 
tbe  Saxon  king,  Md>bed  by 
tbe  robber  Leolf,  L  153, 

Irooride,  conpeUed  to  divide 

bb  kiagdoiB  witb  Cannte,  L  149; 
murdered,  H. 

of 


I,  •  wiiWB  prinee,  ■•  154. 
Bdrie,  tbe  infaweai  dofce  ^  Mncb, 

baiged  by  Ouate,  L  150. 
Mdmmrd  tbi  Slier,  bob  of  Alfred,  L 

187. 
— —  tbe  Martyr,  itabbed  by  order 
of  Elfrida,  L  145. 

tbe  CoafeMor,  Ut  rdgn  aa 

lte^^i.  155;cBra8a3po«ng 
of  KraAda,  157;  bb  Rgafia 


165. 


158;  bbimB0faltiM^ 


I.  taken  ptiiopar  at  Ibe  battle 
L4iO;  eKapet  fhNB 


tody,  415;  win  tbe  battle  of  Bvca- 
bam,414;  departafar  tbe  Holy  Lead, 
witb  bb  priDoeo,  Eleinor  of  Gw- 
tile,  428;  attacked  by  an  aaaabi, 
tf.f  prociriflied  long,  iL  4;  mndi 
aifected  by  bb  fetber's  death,  U./ 
cbaUanget  tlM  baraoB  of  CbaloBi,  6  ; 
lat  great  aotbority,  A.t  paaiabei  tbm 
ao^Bfatea 


21—24  ;  TCOKnnes  the  aarient  paHa- 
&mm  ima  Sooae  to  WeHinimiar 
Abbey,  85;  oppoted  by  Walbce, 
27;  defeats  cbe  Soot*  at  Falkirk, 
breeka  two  of  lib  ribt,  29;  bb  reply 
to  tbe  Fope's  interference,  <6.;  bis 
siagnlar  escapes  fhNB  daager,  90; 
takes  Stirling,  ik, ;  c^lcs  Brace, 
55 ;  inteadt  to  pot  tbe  whole  feadlT 
to  death.  i5.;  tskes  a  cbfralric  oath 
ia  WesCmbMter  Abbey,  59 ;  arriTei 
witbni  right  of  Sootlaad,  las  deatfi, 
penoo,  sod  character,  41;  redaoes 
the  dergy  to  obedieaee,  45;  a 
worthy  prinee,  55;  bb  opinion  of 
finery  of  appard,  142. 

II.  neglects  tbe  dying  iii{oBc- 


Henxy  UL,  L  4^  ;  IL  198. 518. 


tioosof  bb  fether,iL54;  sends  §or 
Garestou  from  caile,  55 ;  manrles 
IsabaDa of  Frsnce, 57 ;  oonpelledto 
diaanss  tbe  fisToarite,  59;  laealb 
him,  they  retivat  to  the  north  finom 
a  ooafederacy  of  the  barooa,  15./ 
GaTcston  ezfcuted,  60 ;  Edward  in- 
vades Seotbad,  kMcs  the  battb  of 
Bannoekborne,  62 ;  arievoos  feaiine, 
65;  nnpopnbrity  oiEdward,  68 ;  be 
feroors  the  Spr  Been,  70 ;  peiinits  Ids 
qaeenaad  son  la  virit  Frsnce,  74; 
bb  letter  to  tbe  prinae,  75 ;  tskes 
lafnge  In  Wales  from  an  Insomeiieo 
I  by  tbe  qBeeB,76;  be  b 4b- 
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murdered  iii  Berkdy  CastkySO ;  hit 
chaFBCter,  81 ;  his  lament,  84. 

Edward  111.,  affinnced  to  PhiKppa  of 
Haioanlt,  ii.  75;  declared  r^g;eiit» 
77;  his  accessioD,  103;  marches 
to  oppose  the  Scots,  ib,t  his  es- 
cape from  the  night  attack  of  Dou- 
glas, 104 ;  seizes  Mortimer  at  Not- 
tingham Castle,  107;  encourages 
Edward  Baliol  to  assume  the  Scotish 
crown,110;  claims  the  French  crown, 
111 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  116;  iuTades  that  country 
unsuccessfhUyi  ib, ;  sununons  a  par- 
liament, ti.;  again  fruitlessly  iuTiides 
France,  118;  returns  home  in  bad 
humour,  ib. ;  renews  the  war,  121 ; 
a  royal  witticism,  122 ;  invades  Nor- 
mandy* 123  ;  assaults  and  pillages 
Caen,  124 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
126—129;  besieges  Cahus,129;  iu 
surrender,  131 ;  concludes  a  truce, 
132;  chivalric  contest  with  Ribau- 
mont,  133 ;  institutes  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  135 ;  visits  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  137 ;  renews  the  war 
with  France,  150;  battle  of  Poictiers, 
151 ;  receives  the  King  of  France  as 

,  a  captive  in  London,  153 ;  ravages 
France,  consents  to  the  peace  of 
Bretigni,  in  consequence  of  a  storm, 
155 ;  war  renewed,  loses  most  of  his 
possessions  in  France,  159 ;  weak- 
nesses of  age,  162 ;  his  death,  165  ; 
person  and  character,  165,  166. 

,  the  Black  Prince,  son  to  Ed- 
ward III.,  bis  gallantry  and  modesty 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ii.  127,  128 ; 
takes  John,  the  King  of  France,  and 
his  son,  prisoners,  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  152 ;  his  courteoosness  to 
them,  ib.;  his  generosity  to  Lord 
Audley,  153 ;  enlists  the  companies 
for  the  service  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
gains  the  battle  of  Najara,  157  ;  his 
prayer,  ib  ;  his  reply  to  Charles  V. 
who  cites  him  to  appear  at  Paris, 
159 ;  his  death,  person,  and  charac- 
ter, 163,  164. 

-,  Prince,   son   to   Henry  VI., 


311 ;  hishardneMof heart,319 ;  wias 
the  battle  of  Towton,  320;  crowned, 
321 ;  marries  Elizabedi  Woodvile, 
323 ;  insarrections,  326 ;  unoertaiBlj 
of  tiie  events  of  tliia  reign,  327; 
surprised  at  Nottingham,  burrics  tp 
Lynn,  whence  he  embarks,  aad 
reaches  Alcmaer,  330 ;  vetnms  aid 
lands  at  Ravenspur,  ^1 ;  wins  tbe 
battle  of  Bamet,  333 ;  of  Tewkes- 
buryy  ib. ;  hia  habits  of  luxury,  337 ; 
declares  war  against  France,  339; 
cajoled  by  Louis  XL,  oon^ides  a 
truce,  341 ;  interview  with  Lomi, 
342;  condemns  hia  brother  tbe  Duke 
of  Clarence,  344 ;  repents  of  the  nnr- 
der,  346;  dies  frx>m  surfeit,  347 ;  Us 
handsome  person,  ib. ;  usefol  in  rais- 
ing supplies,  340 ;  his  great  popula- 
rity, 348 ;  panOlded  with  Charles  IL, 
349. 

V.  proclaimed,  ii.  351 ;  pro- 


married  to  Warwick's  youngest 
daughter,  ii.  329 ;  inhumanly  slain 
at  Tewkesbury,  334. 

-IV.,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 


defeats  Queen  Margaret  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  ii.  309 ;  unites  his  army  with 
Warwick's  and  enters  London,  311  ; 
his  popularity,  ib,;  proclaimed  king, 


ceeds  from  Ludlow  Castle,  352;  met 
at  Stoney  Stratford  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  353 ;  protests  with  tean 
the  innocence  of  Rivers,  Grey,  aad 
Vaugban,  354  ;  proceeds  to  Loodon, 
ib. ;  murdered  with  hb  brother  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  371 ; 
their  bones  discovered,  372;  no  rea- 
sonable cause  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
tbe  murder,  though  much  disputed, 
373—375. 

Edwin f  king  of  Northumberland,  es- 
capes from  the  snares  of  AdeUfrid, 
L  88;  bis  interesting  reverie,  89; 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Panli- 
nus,  91 ;  slain  by  Penda,  92. 

,  Earl,  revolts  against  William 

the  Cionqueror,  i.  199  ;  with  his  bro- 
ther Morcar  again  takes  arms,  aad 
is  sliun,  217. 

Edwy  offends  the  clergy  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Elgiva,  i.  136 ;  is  excom- 
municated, and  die:{,  137. 

Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  reduces  the 
several  states  of  the  heptarchy,  u 
102. 

Eleanor,  widow  of  Louis  VII.  and 
heiress  of  Aquitaine,  marries  Henry 
Fitz-Empress,  i.  2.'>5.  268  ;  her  sop- 
posed  treatment  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
269 ;  instigates  her  sons  to  rebellioD, 
309 ;  confined  by  Henry  II.,  ib. ;  her 
great  influence  at  the  accesaon  of 
John, 355. 

of  Castile  accompanies  her 

husband  Prince  JBdward  to  the  fUtf 
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Land,  L  423 ;  itory  of  her  conjog&l 
devotion  not  authenticatedy  i.  425 ; 
crones  erected  at  every  stage  of  her 
funeral,  ii.  2 ;  calumniated  in  an  ab- 
surd old  play  and  ballad,  4. 

Eifrida  discloses  the  fiital  secret  of  ber 
beauty  to  Edgar,  i.  139 ;  causes  Ed- 
ward tbe  Martyr  to  be  murdered, 
143  ;  ber  unavailing  remorse,  ib. 

Elgiva,  wife  to  Edwy,  seared  in  tbe 
noe  DHth  a  red-bot  iron,  and  barba- 
rously hamstrung,  i.  137. 

BUdure  the  Pious,  king  of  Britain, 
i.21. 

Biizabtth  Woodvile,  her  marriage  with 
Edward  IV.  a  firuitful  subject  of  ro- 
mance, ii.  324 ;  flies  with  ber  chil- 
dren to  the  sanctuary  at  Westmin- 
ster, 354 ;  yields  up  ber  young  son 
the  Duke  of  York,  355;  is  won 
over  to  the  interest  of  Richard  III. 
383. 

£//a,  king  of  Sussex,  destroys  tbe  for- 
tress of  Andrede  Ceaster,  i.  69. 

EimAam,  Thomas  de,  character  of  hb 
history,  ii.  426 ;  edition,  439. 

Emma^  Queen,  l^end  of  her  passing 
over  the  burning  ploughshares,  i. 
159. 

Bngtiik  language,  difficult  to  trace  its 
gradual  formation  from  tbe  Saxon,  ii. 
214 ;  an  uncouth  dialect  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  215 ;  improved  in  the 
fifteenth,  409 ;  one  provmce  scarcely 
understood  the  dialect  of  another, 
410. 

Erming  Street,  the  Roman  highway, 
i.48. 

Estes  established  as  a  kingdom  by  Ir- 
kenwald,  i.  80 ;  merges  in  Wessex, 
102. 

EttritdUf  a  beautiful  captive,  i.  14. 

Etkelbaldf  son  of  Etbelwolf,  i.  109. 

Etkelbert,  king  of  Kent,  L  83;  tbe  first 
Saxon  prince  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, ib. 

— — — ,  king  of  East  Anglia,  barba- 
rously murdered  by  Offa  at  bis  nup- 
tial entertainment,  i.  96. 

-,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  i.  109. 


Etkelrefff  son  of  Edgar,  a  puerile  acci- 
dent befalls  him,  i.  143 ;  he  bribes 
the  Danes  to  retreat,  145 ;  bis  ex- 
treme imbecility,  149. 

Eihered,  or  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwolf, 
i.  109.  111. 

Eskelwolf,  son  of  Egbert,  divides  bis 
dominions,  takes  his  son  Alfred  to 
Rome,    i.    108;    grants   possession 
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of    tithes   to   the   Saxon   church, 

109. 
Exeter,  Duke  of,  his  extreme  poverty* 

ii.  322. 
EstirpatioH    of   the   Britons   by  the 

Saxons  a  disputed  point,  i.  82. 


Fabian,  Robert,  bis  Concordance   of 

Stories,  ii.  454. 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  her  difficulty  of 

deciding  which  of  two  husbands  was 

tbe  right,  iL  140 ;  marries  the  Black 

Prince,  ib. 
FalAirk,  battle  of,  ii.  28. 
Famine,  severe  one  in  England,  iL  65. 
FaiUlf,  Sir  John,  unjustly  confounded 

with  Shakspeare's  fat  knight,  Sir 

John  FalstafT,  ii.  251. 
Feotr  attheinstaUation  of  an  Archbiahpp 

of  York,  iL  403. 
Felis  tbe  Burgundian,  bishop  of  Dnn- 

wich,  i.  104. 
Feneion,  Dialogue  of  that  author,  iL 

202. 
Feniusa  Farsa,  an  ancestor  of  Milesius, 

L296. 
Fergus,  son  of  Ferchard,  first  King  of 

Scots,  ii.  14. 

,  son  of  Ere,  fortieth  King  of 

Scots,  iL  14. 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,    British  princes, 

L18. 
Ferrybridge,  battie  of,  ii  319. 
Feudal  law  expUuned,  i.  209. 

times  not  alluring,  i.  252. 

Fir-bolga,  an  Irish  race,  i.  295. 
FttZ'Chbert,  the  first  radical,  i.353. 
FU%'Richardf  his  disintercstednesSy  L 

199. 
FitzStepken,  his  life   of   Becket,  L 

589 ;  edition  of,  ii.  434 ;  bis  descrip- 
tion of  London,  L  389. 
Flambard,  Ralph,  a  profligate  minia- 

ter,  i.  235. 
Fleche,  Heli  de  la,  released  from  cap* 

tivity  by  WiUiam  Rufns,  L  233. 
FUmingB  take  refuge  in  England,  L 

246;    compelled  to  pronounce  Um 

words  '  bread  and  cheese '  as  a  test 

of  their  country,  iL  173. 
jF7^Mr«-</«-/y«  removed  from  tbe  English 

escutcheon,  L  341. 
Fiood,    Buckingham's,    or  the  Great 

Water,  ii  377. 
Florilegus,  SeeAfatthew  of  Westminster. 
Fordun,  John,  character  of  bis  Scoti- 

chronioon,  ii.  218;  editions  of,  433. 

439. 
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Fkreigfun^  insoleace  and  rapicitj  of 
some,  i.  398. 

Form  Uws,  i.  220. 

Fartetcue,  Shr  John,  derires  the  Uinita> 
tion  of  the  English  monarchy  from 
the  coodittona  agreed  on  by  Bmtns 
and  his  companions,  i.  24 ;  ii.  396 ; 
his  flattering  description  of  the  aban- 
dance  of  the  English  people,  397 ; 
gives  a  comical  proof  of  their  sope- 
riority  to  the  Frendi,  398;  dies  at 

•'   Ebrington,  399. 

Fane,  vSe  Roman  highway,  i.  47. 

Franei*  I.  his  quatrain,  ii.  275. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor,  holds 
the  Pope's  stirrup,  L  271 ;  dies  in 
the  second  crusade,  332. 

Freenuaomy,  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, i.  395. 

French  language,  its  use  declines  in 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Si.  411. 

Froi$$artf  his  credulity  often  imposed 
upon,  ii.  136;  his  admiration  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  Black  Prince,  152 ; 
his  picture  of  the  mutual  esteem  of 
the  English  and  Scots,  184;  speci- 
men and  character  of  his  Chroniques, 
218—220. 


G,  the  letter,  a  ally  prophecy  respect- 
ing, ii.  345. 

Oabelle,  explanation  of  the  term,  ii. 
122. 

GadelaSy  an  ancestor  of  Milesius,  i.  296. 

Oaddetden,  John,  his  Praxis  Medlca, 
U.90. 

Galgactu  the  British  chief  defeated, 
,      i.  42. 

(ra//o-Nonnan  language  used  by  the 
great  in  England,  i.  258. 

Gam  J  Darid,  a  brave  Welsh  captain,  his 
reply  to  Henry  V.  ii.  256 ;  knighted 
as  he  lay  bleeding  to  death,  258. 

Gante  laws,  L  220, 221. 

Garter,  institution  of  the  order,  ii. 
135;  list  of  the  original  knights,  141. 

Gatcoigne,  Judge,  sends  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  confinement,  ii.  257 ;  un- 
certain whether  he  surrived  Henry  IV. 
242. 

Gaunt,  John  of.     See  Lancaster, 

Gavelfkindy  tenure  by,  i.  181. 

Gavetton,  Piers,  created  Enrl  of  Com- 
wall,  ii  55 ;  his  excessive  favour  with 
Edward  II.  56;  his  frivolity  and 
insolence,  i6. ;  exiled,  59;  returns, 
again  exiled,  and  again  recalled,  t^. ; 


in  Scaiboroiigfa  Castle,  59; 

executed  on  Blacklow  Hill,  60. 
GewMticenhU,  Gulielmns,  character  of 

his  history,  i.  261 ;  editions  of,  iL430 

—435. 
Geneaiogy  of  PhiUp  de  VaUna,  ii.  1 13. 
of  the  house  of  York,  iL 

297. 
Geoffrey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  pu- 
nished by  ¥m%  John,  i.  364. 
— — —  of  Monmonth,  his  history  of 

Britain,  i.ll.  23.  388;  editions  o^ 

U.429. 

-,  third  son  of  Henry  II.  rebels 


against  his  fiitber,  i.  309 ;  marries 
Constance  of  Britany,  killed  in  a 
toumamenSt  at  Paris,  315. 

>,  son  of  Fair  Rosamond,  his 


affectionate   conduct    to   his  dying 

fiithery  Henry  II.  i.  316. 
Cfervase  of  Canterbury,  character  of  his 

chronicle,  i.  388 ;  edition,  ii.  432. 
Oiidas  the  British  Jeremiah,  his  la- 
mentation, i.  62  ;  character  of  his 
^  history,  i.  101 ;  editions  of,  ii.  429. 

433,434. 
Giraidus  Cambrensis,  character  of  his 

works,  i.  386 ;  editionof,  ii.  430, 431. 
Gtanville,  Ralph   de,    the   justiciary, 

takes  William  the  Lion  prisoner  at 

Alnwick,  i.  312. 
G/astonbu>y  Thorn,  i.  57,  58. 
Gtendower,  Owen,  takes  arms  against 

Henry  IV.  ii.  231 ;  deserted  by  his 

followers,  234. 
Gloucester  cathedral,  monument  there 

of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  L  241. 
,    Robert   carl    of,    opposes 

King  Stephen,  i.  252. 

-,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 


of,  a  turbulent  prince,  ii.  179;  ac- 
cuses five  persons  of  treason,  180; 
his  power  vanishes,  181 ;  smothered 
at  Calais,  186;  the  manner  of  his 
arrest,  187. 

-,  Humfrey  duke  of,  appointed 


regent  of  England,  ii.  263 ;  quarrels 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  273; 
opposes  Cardinal  Beaufort,  288; 
massacred  at  Bury,  291  ;  his  love  of 
letters,  ib. 

-,  Richard  duke  of,  present  at 


the  assassination  of  Prince  Edward, 
ii.  334 ;  supposed  to  hare  murdered 
Henry  VI.  i6.;  quarrels  with  Cla- 
rence, 339 ;  marries  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  tfr.;  meets  the 
young  King  Edward  V.  at  Stoney 
Stratford,  353 ;  appointed  protector, 
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354;  airetU  Lord  Hastingt,  357; 
codearoon  to  prove  the  buiurdy  of 
lus  brother's  childreii  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  SC.Paol's,  364;  accepts 
the  crown,  367.— See    JUckmrd  III. 

Gi^mcetier,  Robert  o£     See  Boheri, 

Gobm,  Agace,  a  French  peasant,  points 
oat  a  ford  to  Edward  III.  iL  125. 

Godwm^  Earl,  gains  a  Tktory  in  Den- 
mark for  Canute,  i.  151 ;  appeases 
the  anger  of  Har^canote  by  a  pre- 
sent, 154;  rebels  against  Edward 
die  Conleasor,  160 ;  seiaed  with  apo- 
plexy, 162. 

Sands,  aooonnt  of,  i.  152. 

Godiv^  Lady,  her  progress  through 
Coventry,  i.  160,  161. 

Gmmagog,  a  Cornish  giant,  L  13. 

G^tmer,  son  of  Japhet,  i.  8. 

Goodrich  and  Godiva,  nicknames  for 
Henry  I.  and  his  queen,  i.  238. 

CQo$Cf  John,  a  martyr,  ii  348. 

Gorkoibtc,  king  of  Britain,  i.  18. 

Gothic  s^le  of  architecture  wrongly 
termed,  i.  393 ;  its  progress,  ib, ;  ii. 
226. 

GoardoH,  Adam  de,  his  angle  combat 
with  Prince  Edward,  i.  421. 

,  Bertrand  de,  wounds  Richard 

L  i.  350. 

Gower  the  poet  enumerates  in  Latin 
verse  the  companions  of  Wat  Tyler, 
ii.  172 ;  character  of  his  works,  211 . 

€freeh  MSS.  presented  to  Oxford  by 
Humfrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  it  291 . 
401. 

Greenland^  East,  lost  during  a  plague, 
iL148. 

Gregory  the  Great  observes  some  Saxon 
youth  exposed  to  sale  in  Rome,  i.  83, 
84. 

Groana  of  the  Britons,  i.  63. 

GrotteU,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lus 
resistance  to  Uic  Pope,  i.  400. 

GuendoUn^  wife  of  Locrine,  i.  14. 

Guenever,  wife  of  Arthur,  i.  79. 

GueMcliHy  du,  the  first  great  modem 
genera],  recovers  the  French  pro- 
vinces, ii.  159. 

Gtaeune,  a  corcuption  of  the  word 
Aquitaine,  i.  267. 

Gunilda^  sister  to  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark, murdered,  i.  146. 

Gunpowder  supposed  to  have  been  used 
in  an  attack  on  Scotland,  ii.  105. 

Gurguntius,  king  of  Britain,  peoples 
Ireland,  i.  20. 

GuMtavtu  Vasa  compared  toAlfred,!.!  13. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  account  of,  i.  128. 


H 

Hambacre^  Sir  William,  anecdote  of, 
ii.233. 

Haifager^  lung  of  Norway,  invades 
Enf^and,  i.  166. 

ffaUdown  (or  Hofanedown)  Hill,  battle 
of,  iL  110;  again,  231. 

Hanover  fiunily,  thdr  atuation  with 
regard  to  the  Stuarts  compared  with 
the  house  of  York  and  Lancaster^  ii. 
298. 

Harcourty  Geoffirev  de,  a  Norman  exile, 
U.  123. 

Hardicanuie  reig^  two  years,  i.  153. 

Hardyng,  John,  character  of  hb  me- 
triod  chronicle,  ii.  425. 

Hariottmy  mother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  179. 

Hmroid  Harefoot,  his  atrocious  barba- 
rity, L  154. 

,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  visits 

Normandy,  i.  163 ;  assumes  the  Eng- 
lish down,  165;  wins  the  battle  of 
Stanford  Bridge,  166 ;  killed  at  Uiat 
of  H«ftii|g8,i.  170. 

Harp,  the  favourite  instrument,  L  S8I. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  i-  169,  170. 

~— the  Danish  leader,  i.  116. 

,  lord  chamberlain  to  Edward 

the  Fourdi,  arrested  and  beheaded, 
ii.  358. 

Hawhet/wd,  Sir  William,  his  melan- 
choly end,  ii.  338. 

Heartie,  Thomas,  list  of  historical 
works  published  by  that  author,  ii. 
458-440. 

Heber  the  son  of  Milesius,  i.  298. 

Hedgley  Moor,  battle  of,  ii.  321. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  i.  50,  51. 

Hemingford,  Walter,  character  of  his 
history,  ii.  217;  editions-  of,  434. 
439. 

Hengist  arrives  in  Britun,  i.  65 ;  de- 
feats the  Britons  at  Wippedfleet,  69. 

Henrtf  I.,  when  prince,  discontented 
with  bis  fHtber's  will,  i.  225  ;  raises 
an  insurrection  in  Norm  andy,  228 ; 
saluted  king  at  the  death  of  William 
.Rufus,  237;  grants  a  charter,  t'&.; 
marries  Matilda,  a  Saxoo  princess, 
238 ;  extricated  from  s  war  with  his 
brother  Robert,  239 ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai,  240 ;  quarrels  with 
the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  investi- 
ti#es,  242;  loses  bis  only  son  by 
shipwreck,  244;  his  prosperity  and 
severity,  247 ;  his  character,  218. 

-: 11.  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
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first  appears  in  En^^land,  i.  254; 
negfodates  with  Stephen,  255 ;  mar- 
ries Eleanor,  heiress  of  Aquitainc, 
ib, ;  ascends  the  throne,  265 ;  repels 
an  attack  of  the  Welsh,  270 ;  be- 
comes mesne  lord  of  Britany,  271 ; 
meditates  a  scheme  of  redncing  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  272 )  his  ftuni- 
llarity  with  Becket,  273;  surprise 
at  his  mistake  of  Becket's  character, 
276 ;  summons  a  council  at  Claren- 
don, 278 ;  his  contention  with  Becket, 
278-— 284;  crowns  his  eldest  sou, 
283 ;  his  perplexity  at  Becket's  mur- 
der, 289;  prepares  to  invade  Ire- 
land, 304;  receives  tlie  submission 
of  its  inhabitantst  506 ;  disturbed  by 
the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  children, 
308;  scourged  by  the  monks,  310; 
compels  the  King  of  Scotland  to 
perform  homage,  311;  bis  despair 
at  the  ingratitude  of  his  son  John, 
316;  seized  with  a  fever,  tft.;  his 
ftin«ral  and  character,  317. 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  11.  crowned 
at  York,  i.  283 ;  his  father  officiating 
thereat,  308 ;  rebels  and  dies,  314. 

Bemy  111.  succeeds  to  the  crown  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  i.  395 ;  his 
imbecility,  397;  avowed  partiality 
to  foreigners,  i6. ;  invites  over  his 
four  half  brothers,  398 ;  his  profo- 
sion,  his  necessities,  ib ;  connives  at 
the  exactions  of  the  Pope,  399 ;  ac- 
cepts ^  offer  of  the  Sicilian  crown 
for  his  son  Edmund,  403 ;  swears  to 
observe  the  charter,  405;  creates 
Simon  de  Montfort  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, ib. ;  strange  conference  between 
them,  406 ;  reproached  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Arundel,  407 ;  his  sarcasms, 
408;  terrified  at  Leicester's  ambi- 
tion, ib,;  compelled  to  resign  liis 
power,  409;  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  410;  restored  to 
the  throne,  414;  escapes  from  the 
attack  of  a  maniac,  424 ;  his  super- 
stition, 425;  his  attachment  to  the 
arts,  428. 

— IV.  See  Hereford,  His  acces- 
sion accompanied  with  dangers,  ii. 
227 ;  conspiracy  of  Rutland,  228 ; 
passes  the  infamous  statute,  en- 
fordng  the  writ  '  de  comburendo 
hcrctico,*  ib.;  qiwrrels  with  thePer- 
cies,  232 ;  Archbishop  Scroop's  re- 
bellion, he  is  executed,  233 ;  fortu- 
nate escapes  of  the  king,  234 ;  re- 
tains James  king   of   Gotland    in 


captivity,  235 :  disturbed  by  the  ani- 
bitk>n  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
removes  the  crown  from  Ins  pillow, 
238;  death  and  character,  240; 
strange  story  of  his  body  bdng  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  241. 

Htmry  V.  his  gallantry  when  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  MA  at  Shrewsbury^ 
n.  232 ;  his  vouthftd  pranks,  237 ; 
interriew  with  his  (kther,  238;  re- 
moves the  crown,  bb  apology,  239 ; 
his  acces^on,  242;  sodden  change 
of  conduct,  ib,  \  restdret  the  Perries 
to  their  estates,  243;  ezpoatolates 
with  Sir  John  01dca«tle,  244;  at- 
tacks the  Lollards  near  St.  Giles't 
Fields,  245 ;  asserts  his  pretennms 
to  the  crown  of  France,  253 ;  con- 
spiracy of  the  Eari  of  Cambrid^, 
254;  sails  for  Normandy,  prepares 
to  march  through  France  to  Calais, 
2.)5 ;  battle  of  Aginconrt,  256 ;  stoff 
the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  2SA\ 
enthnsiastically  received  in  EofjiaLid, 
259;  subdues  Normandy,  260;  hb 
fSdlacious  reasoning,  treaty  of  Troyes, 
262 ;  his  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the 
Princess  Katharine,  tt  ;  his  death 
and  character,  264 ;  his  hanghtiness 
to  Lble  Adam,  265. 

^— •  VI.  his  accession  at  the  age  of 
nine  months,  ii.  269 ;  not  too  3poung 
to  be  flattered,  ib, ;  letter  written  to 
him  by  Joan  of  Arc,  278;  loss  of 
the  French  prorinces,  287 ;  all  his 
life  a  cipher,  288 ;  marries  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  ib, ;  fidls  into  a  ^stemper 
depriving  him  of  understanding,  299 ; 
his  recovery,  300 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  300 ;  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  304  ;  again  taken  pri- 
soner, 306;  his  observation  to  the 
peers,  307;  rescued  finom  captirity 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  310; 
tprmination  of  his  reign,  312 ;  re- 
tires to  the  north,  319;  betrayed 
in  Lancashire  by  a  monk,  322; 
brought  to  London,  <6.;  replaced 
on  the  throne  by  Warwick,  330; 
supposed  to  be  riain  in  the  Tower 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  334;  his 
character,  335;  his  humanity,  bis 
focetiousness,  336 ;  a  poet,  ib. 

-,  count  of  Transtamare,  obtains 


the  a  ssistancc  of  the  companies,  ii. 
157  ;  loses  the  battle  of  Najara,  t^ ; 
ascends  the  throne  of  Castile,  159. 
Heptarcht/y  Saxon,  its  history  uninl*- 
rcstlng,  i.  82—93. 
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UtrmeUm*  oootecrmtes  the  Temple 
chorcbr  i.  265;  hb  iuolcDce  to 
Henry  II.  319. 

Heraldry^  origio  of,  i.  340. 542. 

Hereford^  Earl  of,  his  reply  to  Edward 
the  First,  il.  42. 

,  duke  of,  his  oooTersation 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  iL  189; 
their  duel  prereoted,  190 ;  banished 
for  ten  years,  i6. ;  returns  and  lands 
at  RaTenspur,  192 ;  executes  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  and  Green, 
ih,\  meets  Richard  at  Fliat  Castle, 
195;  enters  London,  196;  claims 
the  crown,198.— See  Hnmf  IV. 

iZrremon,  son  of  Milesius,  i.  298. 

HerlmiH,  husband  of  Harlotta,  i.  179- 

NerringSy  battle  of,  il.  274. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  u.  321. 

Hide  of  land,  what,  L  216. 

Hig'dem,  Ralph,  character  of  his  Poly- 
chronicon,  ii.  217;  edition,  ii.453; 
his  Chester  Whitsun  Pkys,  420. 

HMoTue  Anriicana  scriptores  X.  by 
Sir  Roger  Twysden,  ii.  431. 

— —  Anglicans  scriptores  Tarii, 
by  J.  Sparke,  ii.  454. 

BritannicsetAngUcanfle  scrip- 


tores  XX.  by  Dr.  Gale,  iL  455. 

Normannorum    Scriptoies 


Antkioi,  by  M.  Du  Chesne,  ii.  455. 
Jfbloricfu   puUished    by   Archbishop 

Parker,  ii.  429. 
Hal,  Dha,  his  code  of  laws,  U.  10. 
Hood,    See  iZo^lii  Hood. 
Homage  paid  by  Scotland,  of  what  na- 
ture, disputed,  ii.  22. 
Honuriiu,  archbishop  of  Canterbory, 

i.  59.  98. 
H<ata  arrives  in  Brita]n,L65;  is  slain,  67 
Hottjmr,    Sec  Percy, 
Hooedtn,  Roger  de,    character  of  his 

history,  i.  589  ;  edition  of,  ii.  450. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  has  the  custody  of 

yonng  Arthur,  1 557 ;  succeeds  the 

Earl  of  Pembroke  as  protector,  597. 
Hamber  king  of  the  Huns,  L  14. 
Hundred  courts,  i.  121. 
Huuger/ord,    Sir   Thomas,    the    first 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

ii.  162. 
HuHtiHgy  an  inTective  against,  585 
HHuHngdoH,  Henry  of,  character  of  his 

history,  i.  260 ;  edition  of,  ii.  450. 

I 
Iremi  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  59. 
Ida  king  of  Remida,  i.  81. 


Ikeniid  Street,  the  Roman  highway, 
i.  48. 

Iltiterate  ideot,  one  rewarded,  ii.  402. 

lUmniuated  missals,  i.  580. 

hia  king  of  Wessez  conquers  Somerset 
and  Devon,  i.  94. 

Ingutpk,  character  of  his  Ustory,  i. 
259;  editions  of,  450.452. 

Inns  of  court  much  resorted  to  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  ii.  401 ,  402. 

Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  dominl  Re- 
gis retomatarum  in  publids  archivis 
Scotiap,  the  record,  ii.  451. 

ImtaliaiUn  feast,  ii.  405. 

InturrecHoH  by  WatlVlcr,!!.  172—177. 

by  Jack  Cade,  ii.  295. 

by  Robin   of  Redesdale, 

ii.  526. 

Interdict  denoonoed  against  England, 
i.  565. 

InveetUuree,  a  compromise  concerning 
them  between  lienry  I.  and  the 
Pope,  L  242. 

IreUmdf  its  absurd  fabulous  history,  i. 
295—300 ;  its  genuine  history,  301 
—307 ;  part  of  its  population  derived 
from  Spain,  501 ;  Isle  of  Saints,  302  ; 
preaching  of  St  Patrick,  503 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Ostmen,  504 ;  defeat 
of  Magnus  the  Barefoot,  ib.^  in- 
vaded by  Strongbow,  305;  submits 
to  Henry  II.  306;  annexed  to  the 
English  crown,  <6. ;  its  subsequent 
history  not  interesting,  iL  408. 

Irienwald  king  of  Essex,  L  80. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  the  Second, 
becomes  enamoured  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, iL  73 ;  visits  Paris  with  her 
son,  74 ;  retams  with  an  army,  75; 
her  affected  grief  at  the  deposal  of 
her  husband,  77  i  her  exclamation 
at  the  seizure  of  Mortimer,  108; 
passes  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
seclusion,  ih, 

,  the  young  queen,  widow  of 
Richard  II.  taken  back  to  France  by 
Hotspur,  ii.  192. 

of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles 


the  Sixth  of  France,  revenges  the 

death  of  her  lover  Bois  Bourdon,  ii. 

260 ;  attempts  to  cajole  Henry  V. 

262. 
Iscanus  (or  Joseph)    of  Exeter,  his 

poem  entitled  Antiocheis,  i.  385. 
IsU  of  Sainte,  Ireland,  L  502. 
Itinerary  of  Baldwin,   arcbUshop  of 

Canterbury,  i.  587. 
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Jamet  I.  king  of  ScotlAod,  detained  in 
captivity  by  Henry  IV.  iL  235 ;  re- 
leased by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  270  ; 
his  poem  entitled  the  '  King's  Quair,* 
271. 

Jaiu  Short'.    See  Shore. 

JenaaUm  first  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
i.  323 ;  captured  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
reconquercMi  by  the  crusaders,  329 ; 
taken  by  Saladin,  331 ;  finally  loet 
to  the  Christian  world,  338. 
,  kingdom  of,  i.  330. 

Jew  of  Bristol  loses  seven  teeth,  i.  426. 

entreats  \^^Uiam  Rufus  to  attempt 

the  convenion  of  his  son,.  L  231. 

Jew  introduced  by  WilUam  the  Con- 
queror, i.  225 ;  massacred  at  the  co- 
ronation of  Richard  1.321;  through- 
out England,  322 ;  despised  by  Henry 
ttie  Third,  425  ;  many  executed  under 
pretence  of  having  crucified  a  child, 
426;  punished  by  Edward  I.  for 
adulterating  the  coin,  ii.  5 ;  banished 
the  kingdom,  6. 

Joan  of  Arc,  born  at  Domremy,  il. 
276;  introduced  to  Charles  VII. 
277;  throws  herself  into  Orleans, 
379 ;  compels  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to 
raise  the  siege,  ib, ;  assists  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles,  ih, ;  her  age, 
280;  taken  prisoner,  281;  tried, 
283 ;  executed,  284 ;  her  reply  to 
two  English  earls,  285. 

Makepeace,  daughter  of  Edward 

the  Second,  married  to  David  Bruce, 
ii.  105. 

John,  fourth  sou  of  Henry  II.  his  in- 
gratitude to  his  fiitber,  i.  316;  in- 
trigues with  the  King  of  France 
against  his  brother  Richard,  344 ; 
forgiven  by  Richard,  349;  accedes 
to  the  crown,  355 ;  repudiates  his 
wife,  and  carries  off  Isabella  be- 
trothed to  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
356;  murders  his  nephew  Arthur, 
357 ;  summoned  before  the  King  of 
France  as  a  parricide,'358  ;  loses  his 
French  provinces,  360 ;  dispute  with 
Rome,  361 ;  an  interdict  denounced 
against  England,  363 ;  he  shows  con- 
siderable rigour,  is  excommunicated, 
364;  deposed,  365;  receives  his 
kingdom  to  hold  in  vassalage  of  the 
Pope,  366;  concludes  a  truce  with 
Fratte,  368 ;  grants  Magna  Charta. 
370 ;  endeavours  to  rescind  it,  373  ; 
devastates  the  lands  of  the  barons  in 
Norfolk,  374 ;  loses  his  regalia,  his 


vexatioB  and  sicknessy  375  ;  daatih, 

376;  his  profimenea,  377. 
John  king  of  France   taken  prisoner 

with  hu  son  at  Poictiers,  ii.  151; 

enters   London  as  a  captive,  153; 

released  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni, 

155 ;  returns  against  the  advice  of 

his  council,   his   noble   reply,  i&.; 

dies  in  the  Savoy,  156. 

of  Gaunt.    Sise  Lancaster. 

of  Salisbury,   character  of  Us 

works,  i  385. 
Joieph  of  Exeter.    See  Iscama. 
JowrmaU  of  the  Commons,  ii.  441. 

of  the  Lords,  ii.  441. 

Judith  betrays  her  husband.  Earl  Wal- 

theof,  i.  217. 
Juliets,  in  architecture,  i.  236. 
Juriet,  the  origin  of,  i.  121. 
Juiticea,  itinerant,  appointed  by  Henry 

the  Second,  i.  313. 
Jutet,  i.  64 ;    what  parts  of  Fjigland 

peopled  by  them,  81. 


Keaiingy  Geoffrey,  his  history  of  Ire- 
land, i.  293. 

Kenneth^  the  second  king  of  Scotland, 
effects  a  union  of  the  Scotiah  and 
Pictish  crowns,  iL  15. 

Kent  the  earliest  civilized  part  of  Bri- 
tain, i.  59 ;  established  as  a  kingdom 
by  Ethelbert,  83 ;  finally  merged  in 
Wessex,  102. 

,  Earl  of,  accused  of  treason  and 

executed,  ii.  106. 

King  de  jure  and  de  fiicto,  the  distinc- 
tion early  understood,  ii.  399. 

King*i  Quair,  an  ancient  poem,  ii.  271. 

College  chapel,  Cambridge,  de- 
scription of,  ii.  221. 

Kirhpatrich,  Sir  Thomas,  stabs  Co- 
myn,  ii.  37. 

Knighie,  four  deputed  from  each  county 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  i.  409. 

— of  the   shire,  separate  from 

the  barons  in  parliament,  ii.  160. 

Templars,  dissolution  of  their 


order,  ii.  92. 
Kmyghton,    Henry,  character   of  hb 
hi^ry,  ii.  217 ;  edition  of,  432. 


Lament  of  Edward  II.  ii.  83. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  earl  of,  a  powerful 
and  turbulent  baron,  ii.  69 ;  opposes 
the  Spensers,  70 ;  executed  at  Pom- 
fret,  72 ;  his  immense  wealth,  ib. 

,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  ii. 
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170;  bU  palace  burnt  by  insargents, 
174;  returns  borne  from  bis  Tain 
pursuit  of  tbe  crown  of  Castile,  181 ; 
marries  Catharine  Swyneford,  t6.; 
dies  very  opulent,  190;  his  protec- 
tion of  Wickliffe,  205. 

Laticaster,  Henry  duke  of.  See  Here^ 
ford, 

Langto/ty  Peter,  his  metrical  chronicle, 
ii.82;  edition  of,  439. 

Langton,  Cardinal  Stephen,  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  362 ; 
assists  to  establish  Magna  Charta, 
369. 

Lanfraucy  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  defence  of  transnbstantiation,  i. 
207. 

Latin  tongue  very  terse  in  the  twelfth 
century,  i.256;  cultivated  only  by 
the  clergy,  258 ;  Latin  poetry,  383 ; 
decline  of  the  language,  428 ;  ii.  83. 
409. 

Law  improved  by  Edward  I.  ii.  42; 
the  fiivourite  study  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  ii.  399. 

Law%  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  i.  205. 

Lawyert  restricted  in  number,  ii.  400. 

Leay  tbe  river  divided  into  three 
streams  by  Alfred,  i.  117. 

Learning,  the  Conquest  beneficial  to, 
i.  256 ;  retrogrades  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  ii.400. 

Ijcchlade  an  university,  i.  13. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  lands  with  ten  thou- 
sand nemings,  defeated  near  Bury, 
1.312. 

^,  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of, 

fiivoured  by  Henry  III.  i.  405 ;  his 
insolent  conference  with  the  king, 
406;  his  ambitious  projects,  409; 
takes  Henry  with  his  son  and  bro- 
ther prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
410;  assembles  a  parliament  in  which 
burgesses  first  appeared,  412 ;  slain 
at  tbe  battle  of  Evesham,  414 ;  little 
remembered  by  posterity,  415. 

Leir  king  of  Britain,  the  Lolt  of  Shak- 
speare,  i.  16. 

Leo/fic  earl  of  Mercia,  i.  160, 161. 

Leolf,  a  robber,  stabs  King  Edmund, 
i.  133. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  i.  410 ;  mise  of,  411. 

Lewis,  the  French  prince,  offered  the 
crown  by  the  English  barons,  i.  373 ; 
lands  in  England,  374 ;  defeated  at 
Lincoln,  i.  396. 

VII.  king  of  France,  bis  friend- 
ship to  Beckct,  i.  281 ;  visits  his 
tomb,  314. 


Lewis  XI.  hit  testimony  to  the  valour 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ii.  286; 
bribes  the  herald  and  minister  of 
Edward  IV.  341 ;  his  interview  with 
the  English  king,  342;  his  speech 
to  Comines,  343;  his  opinion  of 
Richaid  III.  375. 

Libel  of  English  Polide,  an  andent 
poem,  ii.  407. 

Libri  Censualis,  indices,  ii.447;  addi- 
tamenta,  ib, 

LiUa,  a  Northumbrian  Saxon,  devotes 
his  life  for  Edwin's  safety,  i.  90. 

Limoges,  valour  of  three  French  knights 
at  the  sack  of,  ii.  164. 

,  Viscount  of,  finds  a  treasore, 

i.350. 

LisU  Adam,  looks  Henry  V.  in  the  dee, 
U.265. 

,  Sir  William,  sheriff  of  North- 
umberland, a  rich  man,  ii.  66, 

Little  England,  in  Pembrokeshire,  i« 
246. 

— -,  William.    See  Neubrigenris, 

LUtUtoH,  Sir  Thomas,  the  judge,  \l 
399. 

Livius,  Titus,  an  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  character  of  his 
work,  ii.  426 ;  edition  of,  438. 

Llewellyn,  last  native  Prince  of  Wales, 
perishes  in  battle,  ii.  10. 

Locrine,  son  of  Brutus,  i.  14. 

Lagrim,  a  part  of  Britain,  i.  13. 

Logic,  a  fiunous  proposiUon  in,  i.379. 

Lollards,  meaning  of  the  term  c^sput^, 
ii.  206 ;  not  ambitious  of  martyrilom, 
244;  conspiracy  of  in  St  Giles's 
Fields,  245. 

Lomea^  Isle  of,  i.  152. 

London  early  rose  to  commercial  im- 
portance, i.  39;  neglected  by  the 
Saxons  till  the  time  of  Alfred,  118 ; 
indebted  to  King  John  for  the  power 
of  choosing  its  magistrates,  378;  an- 
ciently a  very  ugly  city,  ii.313;  its 
youth  seldom  prosperous,  411. 

,  Bishop  of,  cites  Wickliffe  to 

appear  before  him  at  St.  Paul's,  ii. 
204,  205. 

Bridge,when  erected,i.  236378. 

stone,  a  Roman  relique,  L  47, 


48. 

Londoners,  their  turbulence,  i.  318.409. 
/^oM^m/yof  some  Saxon  monks,  i.  132. 
Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  his  comical 

adventure,  L  353. 
Longlands,  Robert,  his  poem  of  Hert 

Plowman,  ii.  209. 
Loosi  Coat  Field,  battle  of,  ii.  327. 
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Lmrd  MfOT,  when  thai  title  was  first 

aanitnedt  ii.  176. 
Lofffif  a  common  name  for  a  dog,  ii. 

379^ 
,  Lord,  his  mysterions  death,  ii. 

386. 
lAtciui  sends  misnionaries  to  the  Bishop 

of  Rome,  i.  58. 
iMd  king  of  Britain,  i.  22. 
Lmrdane,  a  name  of  rebuke,  i.  148. 
iMMigman  king  of  Jerusalem,  i.  331. 

344. 
Lyckpenny^  the  London,  a  poem,  ii. 

413, 
Lydgate,  John,  diaracter  and  speci- 
men of  his  poetry,  ii  413. 

M 

Macbeth,  his  history,  ii.  16 — 19. 

Madoc  the  Welshman,  his  supposed 
settlement  in  America,  ii.  7. 

Magna  Charta,  its  pnmskms,  i.  371 ; 
its  original  capitula  yet  in  existence, 
372. 

Magnm  the  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway^ 
defeated  by  the  Irish,  i.  304. 

Moid  of  Norway,  heiress  of  Scotland^ 
U.20. 
'   of  Orleans.    See  Jatm  of  Arc. 

Mt^ority,  age  of,  in  the  kings  of  £ngv 
land,  ii.  179. 

Maiden,  the  ancient  Camalodunum,  i. 
36. 

MalmeMhury,  William  of,  his  worthy 
character,  i.  260 ;  his  works,  ib, ; 
editions  of,  ii.  430. 433. 

Mannyng.    See  Robert  le  Branne. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  saluted  by  the 
Countess  of  Montfort,  ii.  121 ;  com- 
mands at  Calais,  133;  purchases  a 
burial-ground  in  London  to  inter 
those  who  died  of  the  plague,  148. 

Mantel,  chaplain  to  Henry  III.  holds 
seven  hundred  livings,  i.  399. 

Mapea,  Walter,  his  facetious  reproof 
of  Geoftrey  the  son  of  Rosamond,  i. 
270 ;  his  famous  drinking  ode,  384. 

MaretehaL    See  Pembroke, 

Marche,  Earl  of.    See  Mortimer. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  married  to  Henry 
the  Sixth,  ii.  288 ;  her  distress  at 
the  death  of  Suffolk,  295;  birth  of 
a  son,  299 ;  defeated  at  Northamp- 
ton, flees  to  the  north,  307 ;  defeats 
the  Duke- of  York  at  Sandal  Castle, 
ib. ;  defeated  by  the  young  Duke  of 
York  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  309 ;  de* 
feats  the  Yorkists  at  St.  Albans, 
310 ;  not  admitted  into  London,  ib, ; 


kMes  the  battle  of  Towton*  fleet  inlo 
Scotland,  320 ;  defeated  at  Hedgky 
Moor  and  Hexham,  321 ;  her  a^ 
venture  with  the  robber,  H* ;  escapes 
into  Flanders,  ib, ;  retoma  with  her 
son,  defeated  at  Tewkesbury,  333; 
retires  into  France  after  five  years' 
captivity,  337  ;  there  dies,  ib. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  the  last  member  of 
parliament  who  received  wages,  a.51. 

Masked  lady  enters  Westn^nster  Hall, 
ii.69. 

Mauacre  of  the  Danes,  L 146. 

Math,  an  un^^rateful  dog,  deserts  his 
master,  iL  195. 

Matilda  queen  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, her  needle-work,  i.  163, 164 ; 
aneodoterelative  toher  coiirt8hip,225. 

— »-  queen  of  Henry  1.  called  the 
Gk>od  $^een  Mold,  i.  248. 

-,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry 


the  Fifth,  married  to  Geoffirey,  kni 
of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  245 ;  arrives 
in  England  to  claim  tbecrown,252; 
her  escapes,  t6. 254;  resigns  iMurpre- 
teosioas  to  her  son  Henry  U.  mes^ 
308. 

-,  daughter  of  Lord  Fits-Water, 


the  supposed  mistress  of  Robin  Hood, 
i.  420. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  intrepidly  as  an 
historian,  character  of  his  works,  i. 
431 ;  editions  of,  ii.  437. 

— ^—  of  Westminster,  called  Flo- 
rilegus,  character  of  hia  history,  iL 
90;  editions  of,  u.  437. 

Mauudevile,  Sir  John,  ills  travels, 
character  of  and  specimen,  ii.  215, 
216. 

Mavettone,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  of,  ii. 
233. 

Maximua  revolts  from  Rome,  with- 
draws the  youth  of  Britain  to  Ar- 
morica,  i.  54. 

Mealn,  hour  of,  with  tb<^  Normans,  i. 
227;  time  wasted  at,  ii.  403. 

Mercia,  kingdom  of,  established  by 
Creda,  i.  80  ;  its  power  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, 93 ;  conquered  by  Egberts 
king  of  Wessez,  i.  102. 

Merks,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  ex- 
cuses Richard  II.  ii.  197  ;  loses  his 
bishoprick,  ib. 

Merlin,  by  some  called  Ambrosius,  in- 
troduced to  Vortigem,  i.  72;  his 
prophecies,  73 ;  their  long  continoed 
reputation,  74;  his  miracles,  75; 
his  disappearance  through  the  arts 
of  Morgana,  t^. 
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MetmpJ^tieai  mbtiHicS}  i.  257. 379 ;  iL 
85. 

UUetku,  an  Irish  putrUroh,  i.  297, 298. 

JUiUimry  aemoes,  what,  i.  209. 

Miller  of  Maosfidd,  ii.  349. 

MUtoHj  hif  opinion  of  Geoflf^  of 
Monmouth's  History,  i.  24. 

Mhwriiy  of  the  lungs  of  England,  cases 
of,U.353. 

Minoif  Lawrence,  his  poems,  ii.  213. 

Afirmele  PUvs,  H.  419—423. 

Mohmmihu^  king  of  Cornwall,  i.  19. 

Mfofuif  boUi  Anglesey  and  ihe  Isle  of 
Man,  i.  38. 

Mmuuieriea  anciently  the  most  agree- 
able residences  in  the  kingdom,  L 
104. 

Momef^  ancient,  gradual  deterioration 
of,  n.  304. 405. 

Momkitk  historians,  their  claim  to  our 
gratitode,  iL  427. 

Momtfortf  Count  de,  offers  to  perform 
hcmiage  for  Brituiy  to  Edward  III. 
y.  119. 

,  Jane  countess  of,  her  valo- 
rous delience  of  Britany,  ii.ll9— 121. 
',  Simon  de.    See  LHcetier, 


M9ntem  at  Eton,  u.  419. 

Mtutrelei,  character  of  his  Chromqnes, 
U.453. 

JHooft  Sir  Thomas  de  la,  character  of 
lus  Life  of  Edwaid  II.  iL  91 ;  edition 
of,  430. 

Iforafi/iet,  andent  dramatic,  ii.  422. 

Afore,  Sir  Thomas,  his  opinion  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes  m  the  Tower, 
U.373. 

Margatui  the  tiady  of  the  Lake,  L  75. 
79. 

Mortimer^  Rover,  the  paramour  of 
Queen  Isabella,  ii.  73  ;  escapes  from 
the  Tower,  ^.;  assumes  the  chief  au- 
thority, 103 ;  created  Earl  of  Marche, 
ib, ;  concludes  an  ignominious  treaty 
^tli  Scotland,  105  ;  accuses  the  Earl 
of  Kent  of  treason,  106 ;  seized  in 
Nottingham  CasUe,  107  ^  executed, 
108;  King  of  Folly,  <6. 

,  right  of  this  fiumly  to  the 

crown,  iL  297. 

Morihuer's  Cross,  battle  of,  ii.  309. 

Mottos  first  used  at  the  institution  of 
the  Garter,  L  342. 

Mwimuthf  Adam,  a  condnuator  of 
Florilegus,  ii.  90 ;  edition  of,  438. 

Afutic,  church,  described  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  L  381. 

il/y«/erief, 'dramatic,  an  account  of,  ii. 
419—423. 
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^^qfora,  battle  of,  iL  157. 

Namesy  L  194—198. 

Navigation  Act,  the  first  passed  in 
Ei^lland,  iL  166. 

Nazan-leodf  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Ambrosius,  slain,  i.  70. 

Needle-vork,  or  tapestry,  at  Bayeux, 
i.  163, 164. 

Negotiation,  small  skill  of  the  EngUdi 
Uierdn,iL343. 

Nemediua^  an  Irisb  leader,  i.  295. 

Nenniauy  a  British  writer,  character  of 

'  his  history,  L  101  $  edition,  ii.  433, 
434. 

NeubrigemiSf  Gulielmus,  character  of 
his  history,  i.  388  ;  editbn  of,  Ii.  429. 
439. 

Neurtria  the  andent  name  of  Norman- 
dy, L 177. 

NemUe*i  Cross,  battie  of,  ii.  130. 

NeviUe,    See  W^arwiek. 

Sew  Forest,  formation  of,  i.  220 ;  fatal 
to  several  of  the  Conqueror's  fiunily, 
235. 

Niul^  an  ancestor  of  B^ilesius,  V*  296. 

Nobtmua  mutare^  a  r^ly  too  much  ex- 
tolled, L  427. 

Nonarvm  Inquintiones  in  Curia  Scac- 
carii,  the  record,  ii.  446. 

Non  obstante,  doctrine  of,  introdnced 
by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  i.  400. 

Norfolk^  Mowbray  duke  of,  his  con- 
versation with  Hereford,  iL  189; 
duel  presented,  190;  bamshed  for 
life,i6. 

— — ,  Lord  Howard,  created  doka 
of,  for  his  guilty  acquiescence  in 
Richard's  usurpation,  ti.368;  slain 
at  Bosworth,  386 ;  distich  placed  on 
hb  tent,  ih. 

Norman  fiunilies  in  Scotland,  i.  218. 

Nomuuu  led  by  RoUo  into  Neustria, 
L  178;  imitate  thdr  French  neigh- 
bours, t6.;  a  more  refined  people 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  226. 

Northampton,  battie  of,  U.  306. 

Nortkamherland  established  as  a  king- 
dom bv  the  union  of  Bemida  and 
Deiri,  1. 86 ;  its  subsequent  extreme 
state  of  barbarity,  92;  finally  merged 
in  Wessex,  102. 

■ ,  Earl  of,  shun  at  Bram- 

ham  Moor,  ii.  234.  % 

Norwtvhy  Lord,  savps  his  garrison  of 
Aogooleroe  by  a  stratagem,  ii.  123. 

Not  Browne  Maide,  poem  of,  produced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  417. 

NuMi,  inconTcnience  of  their  pUgrim- 
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age  to  Rome,  L  94 ;  a  whole  ooiiTCOt 
off  aedooed  or  riolated,  ii.  99. 

O 

Oceleve,  Thomas,  character  and  aped- 
men  of  Ub  poebrr,  n.  412. 

Oetmrcky^  Saxon,  i.  81. 

Octo  and  Ebean  take  poaManoii  of 
NortbnmberUnd,  i.  69. 

iMdmme  earl  of  Deronahire  obtamapoa- 
aession  of  the  CDchaoted  Reafien,  L 
114. 

CMS*  Inahop  of  Bafeoz  and  earl  of  Kent 
arrested  hy  WUliaai  the  Conqoeror, 
1.219. 

Ofm  king  of  Mercia,  hia  ceiebnited 
dyke^u95;  mimiera  Ethdbert  lung 
of  East  Anglia,  96 ;  his  remorse,  ib. 
cagagca  to  pay  Pcter'a  pence,  97. 

(MWarlung  of  Norway  invadea  England, 
I.  145  ;  canonised,  ih. 

OMcmsiU,  Sir  John,  lord  Cobhain, 
brings  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rere- 
noes  of  the  clergy,  n.  244 ;  oflcnds 
Henry  V.  by  the  freedom  of  his  re- 
marka,  <A.;  entreated  to  recant  by 
the  primate,  245 ;  doabtlnl  whether 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lollards, 
ik, ;  barbaroosly  executed,  246  ;  the 
tradition  that  the  character  of  Pal- 
staff  was  originally  called  OMcaatle 
examined,  246—250. 

Oiimm  Fodla,  an  Irish  king,  i.  299. 

OHpkmit^  Sir  William,  surrenders  Stir- 
Hi^  Castle  to  Edward  L IL  50. 

Onlemiy  jodcment  br,  L  159. 

Onkfiem  Vitalia,  cdanicter  of  his  his- 
tory,i.261;  editions  of,  ii.  435, 436. 

Otgmn  early  introduced  into  England, 
i.381. 

Orlemmt,  Duke  of,  assassinated  in  Paris, 
ii.  253;  his  effrontery,  ik, 

,  son  of  the  former,  taken  pri- 
aoner  at  Aginooort,  writes  Es^jtish 
rersesyii  271. 


-,  aege  of,  ii.  274 ;    raised  by 
theeariofSuflblk,279. 

-,  Maki  of.    See  Joan  of  Arc 


Orwuiby  irritates  the  Scots  by  his  se> 

rerity,  h.  26. 
OrUton^  Andrew,  bishop  of  Hereford, 

preaches  against  Edward  U.  ii.  78  ; 

his  ambiguons  letter,  79. 
Orthography,  unfixedness  of,  in   the 

fourteenth  century,  ii.  215. 
Qwtow,  examination  of  the  poems  at- 

trflrated  to  that  bard,  i.  43. 
Ostmem  invade  Ireland,  i.  304. 
Oiierbaumef  battle  of,  it  182;  baUad 

on  the  subject,  183. 


Oeterhmme,  Thonaa,  eharacteraf  hb 
history,  iL  426;  e^tk»,440. 

#^M-^^        0—-~  fw^ — f — 

Oxford^  antiqmty  of  ita  univcnaty  ooa- 
parad  with  Cambridge,  IL  223.  - 

,  Robert  de  Vere,  carl  of,  the 

fisTOurile  of  Richard  II.  nn  poup^ 
created  first  manfuia,  then  dafce  of 
Ireland,  iL  178;  dieainexile,  I8D. 


Pamdoipk  the  legate  reoeireB  the  ho- 
mage of  King  John,  L  366. 

Paru,    See  Matthew, 

PmrkhtB  aaid  to  be  inatitatBd  by  H»- 
norins  archbiriiop  of  CanteriMiy*  i. 
59. 

PmrUmmemi  aiaembled  at  Oxford  calM 
the  Mad,  L409;  at  London  by  the 
Eari  of  Leksester,  in  which  the  bo^ 
gesaes  are  first  summoned,  412;  st 
Mertoa,427;  at  Shrewsbury  by  Bd- 
mxA  I.,  IL  44 ;  at  London  in  1295, 
in  which  the  buigeaaea  are  sgais 
snmmonedy  47;  cnrigin  oftheaasse^ 
51 ;  when  first  applied  to  the  grest 
ooandl  of  Engiand,  iA.;  prolesti 
that  it  owed  no  allegianoe  lo  Ed- 
want  in.  as  King  of  France,  116; 
frequently  assembled  by  that  mo- 
narch, 160 ;  the  Bleased,  161 ;  un- 
peaches  the  Eari  of  Suffolk,  178; 
the  Merciless  or  Wonderworking, 
180;  unruly  meeting  of,  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  227;  iH 
great  authority  under  the  Lancaatriaa 
princes.  235 ;  reverses  some  prori- 
sions  in  the  win  of  Henry  V.  269; 
appoints  the  Duke  of  York  protector, 
with  limitations,  300 ;  in  one  sense 
annual,  503;  declares  for  die  house 
of  York,  321 ;  grants  an  insufficient 
supply  to  Edward  IV.  340 ;  dcdinrs 
in  apirit  during  the  sway  of  the  house 
of  York,  353 ;  justifies  the  usurps- 
tfon  of  Richani  HI.  381. 

PmrthUmnua  the  first  settler  in  Ireland, 
L294. 

Partridge  the  prophet,  L  17. 

Paston  Family,  Letters  of,  iL  409. 

Paul  the  knave  of  Christ,  it  207. 

Paulimu  converts  the  Northumbrians 
to  Christianity,  L  91. 

Pedro  the  Cruel ,  king  of  Castile,  appGes 
to  the  Bbu^k  Prince,  ii.  157 ;  bis  per- 
fidy, 158. 

Peiagmtf  a  native  of  Britain,  L  87. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  ITilUam  Mairachall, 
protector  under  Hennr  III.  L  396. 

Penda  king  of  Merda,  L  93. 
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PtHdrmgwHf  or  generaUsBijiio,  cboMn 

by  the  Britons,  i.  62. 
Percy^  lord,  Henry  Hotspar,  attacks 

Earl  Doiu(las   at   Otterbourne,    iL 

183 ;  vouches  for  the  purity  of  the 

young  queen  of  Richard   U.  192 ; 

takes  Douglas  prisooer  at  Hallidofm 

Hill,  231 ;   reftiaes  to  release  him, 

232 ;  shun  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, ih, 
Pcrety  Alice,  her  effirontery,  ii.  162; 

cashiered  from  court,  163;  deserts 

and  plundersEdward  III.  when  dying, 

165. 
Pettr  of  Blois,  character  of  his  works, 

i.384. 
the  Hermit  preaches  the   first 

crusade,  i.  324. 
of  Pomfret  punished  by  King  John, 

i.  367. 
Ptttt^M  pence,  origin  of,  L  97. 
PkiUp  Augustus  recovers  the  French 

provinces  from  King  John,  i.  359; 

IS  duped  by  the  Pope,  368. 
— •  VI.  de  Valois,  protects  David 

Bruce,  ii.  1 1 1 ;  his  pnulence  in  avoid- 
ing the  attack  of  Edward  IIL,  116; 

his  buffoon  tells  an  unwelcome  truth, 

117 ;  flies  from  the  defeat  at  Crecy, 

127;  dies,  149. 
PhiUppa^  queen  to  Edward  IIL  entreats 

a  pardon  for  (he  six  burgesses  of 

Cahua,  it  132. 
PkyHcians,  satire  against,  i.385,  386^ 
Pieiavenris,  Oulielmus,  character  of  hli 

history,  L  261 ;  editions  of,  iL  435. 
PiciB,  first  mention  of,  i.  51;  appear 

to  be  the  old  Caledonians,  52. 
^^—  and  Scots  ravage  South  Britain, 

L  53. 56. 62 ;  form  an  alliance  with 

the  Saxons,  66. 
Pien  Plowman's  Vision  and  Crcde,  cha* 

racter  of  and  specimen,  ii.  209, 210 ; 

description  of  his  homely  fare,  397. 
Pilgrims^  exportation  of,  ii.  408. 
Pint  in  the  drinking-cup,  i.  140. 
PiacUa  de  quo  warranto,  the  record,  il. 

450. 
Piacitorum  in  Doroo  Capitulari  West> 

iiionasterii  conservatomm  abbrevia- 

tio,  the  record,  ii.  447. 
Plague  in  England,  ii.  147. 
Plantageneiy  origin  of  that  surname, 

i.  2&;    character  of  the  race,  ii. 

391 ;  last  male  representative,  ib, 
,  Richard,  natural  son  of 

Richard  III.  his  story,  ii.  389. 
Ptmutiut  the  Koinan  general,  i.  36. 
PleadiMgt  in  l^w  improved  in  Uie  reign 

ofEdwaidUL  ii.  168. 


Poetry f  GaUo-Norman,  L  259;  early 
specimen  of  English  satire,  382; 
Latin  poetry  by  English  authors, 
383, 384 ;  progros  of  English  poetry, 
u.  82. 210—214. 412 

PoetSf  how  esteemed  in  tiie  fifteenth 
century,  ii.  402. 

Poiciien,  battle  of,  H.  150,  151. 

Poll-tax,  u.  17 i. 

Polytheism  of  the  Saxons,  i.  84. 

Pomfret  ominous  to  noble  peers,  va- 
rious executions  there,  ii.  72.  201. 
356. 

Pope,  exactions  of,  in  the  rrign  of 
Henry  lU.  L  402;  claims  Scotland 
as  a  nef  of  the  Qoly  See,  ii.  29. 

Purtraif  of  the  Scotish  kings,  ii.  14. 

Powell,  Dr.  his  history  of  Wales,  ii.  8. 

Pratelle,  William,  his  devoted  service 
to  Richard  I.  i.359. 

Prtematmre,  explanation  of  the  writ  of, 
n.  161. 

Precedency,  d^pnte  concerning,  be- 
tween the  two  archbishops,  i.  319. 

PredMetinn,  remaricable  one  respecting 
a  separation  from  the  Romish  church, 
L40L 

Pricea  regulated  by  pariiament,  ii.  65. 

Prior  of  St.  Swithin,  his  misfortune,  L 
319. 

Proceaeiom,  hypocritical,  to  St  Paal's, 
304,305. 

Prodigiee  in  tiie  river  Forth,  ii.  16. 

Progre»$j  royal,  description  of  that  of 
Henry  IL  1.384. 

Property  tax,  ii.  171. 

Prtnrisora,  statute  of,  ii.  161. 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  i.  308. 

Pudtey,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  bujrs 
the  earldom  of  Northumberlaiid,  i. 
322. 

0 

QuadrihguM,  or  HiatoriaQuadrapartita, 

alifeofBecket,t389. 
Qiuu/rioiifsi,  a  system  of  instruction,  I. 

257. 
QuMficaOomM  far  members  of  partia- 

ment,  and  for  electors,  ii.  301. 


RoAdphu  de  Diceto,  character  of  his 
history,  i.  389;  edition  of,  u.  431. 
433. 

Ragman't  RoU,  iL  105. 

Re^noT  Lodbrog  ravages  Northumber- 
land, taken  captive,  devoured  by 
snakes,  his  death  song,  i.  110. 

Ravempur,  a  place  near  the  Humber, 
now  swallowsd  upby  llw  lea,  iL  192. 
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itfil^tlicDAiilih  enchanted  standard, 

LIU. 
JUcordi  publisbed  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, u.  440^-452. 
RedwaU  king  of  East  Anglia,  i.  88, 89. 
Regalia    preserved     in     Wesminster 

Abbey,  L  158. 
JUgiHrum  Magni  Sljplli  Regnm  Scoto- 

nun,  the  record,  ii.  452. 
RelgnM^  an  odd  ooinddence  in  the  three 

longest,  1 397. 
RiporU  from  the  Committee  to  enquire 

into  the  State  of  the  Public  Records, 

ii.442. 
■  ■         from  the  CommisnonerB,ii.  443. 
lUrwm  Angticamm,    scriptores   post 

Bedam,  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  ii.  430. 
•^—  Anglicamm  Scriptonim  Vete- 

mm,  by  W.  Fnlman,  ii.  432. 

Britennicamm,  scriptoret  retns- 


tiores  ac  predpui,    by   Commelin, 
U.429. 

Aein/A  a  leader  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  i.  53. 

Revoimtion  of  1688  paralleled  with  the 
deposition  of  Richard  il.,  ii  199. 

iSAjTMr  entrelac^,  a  specimen  of,  ii.  83. 

JUbmnnont  Eustace,  his  valoroas  ren- 
contre inth  Edward  III.  it  133. 

RkMmrd  I.  contracted  to  the  French 
princess  Adelais,  i.  315  ;  ascends  the 
throne,  321 ;  engages  in  the  third 
Crusade,  333;  his  heroism,  336 ;  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Coeur  de  Lion, 
346;  his  poetry,  347;  person  and 
character,  351. 

■  ■  II.  his  accearion  and  coronation, 

ii.169;  cooncilof  regency,  170;  in- 
surrection b^  Wat  Tyler,  171^175 ; 
incurs  the  disesteem  of  his  subjects, 
184;  arrests  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
185—187 ;  emba^for  IreUnd,  191 ; 
retunis  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Bolingbroke,  193;  deposed,  197; 
perishes  in  Fomfinet  Castle,  201 ;  his 
absurd  epitaph,  243. 

BUhardWl,  {bck  GUmce»ter)  sdlenmlv 
crowned,  ii.  368 ;  his  conference  with 
Tyrrd,  37 1 ;  the  young  princes  mui^ 
dered,  ib, ;  the  fact  cUaputed  without 
reason,  372 — ^375  ;  Buckingham's 
revolt,  378 ;  alarm^  at  the  invasion 
of  Richmond,  384;  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  385 ;  his  illegitimate 
son,  389. 

JUekmond,  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of,  his 
pretensions  to  me  crown,ii.380— -392. 

Rtoen^  Anthony  Woodvile,  earl  oU 
esoorte  Edward  V.  from  Lodlow,  ii. 
352;  arrested  at  Stoney  Stratford, 
353  ;  sent  with  Vanghan  and  Grey  to 
Vtaiimtf  354 ;  their  execution,  356. 


rUheri  ConttiMxe  rdbeh  agalBal  bis 
fiither William  the CoaqQeror,i.  318; 
rrmarfcaUe  rencontre,  219 ;  genero- 
nty  to  fab  brother  Hemy,  229 ;  takes 
the  cross,  230 ;  returns  and  invades 
£nghmd,259;  detained  a  captive  27 
years  in  CarAff  Castle,  240;  faiamo- 
nument  in  Gloocesler  Calhedral,  24 1 . 

•^—  of  Gkmeeater,  character  and 


spedmen  of  his  rhyming  dmNude, 

it  82 ;  edition,  439. 
Robert  id  Brunne.    See  Mmmmffng. 
JiobertsoH,  Dr.  his  ^viskm  of  Scotish 

history,  H.  13. 
RMm  Hood,  his  nnpandleled  renown, 

L415;  its  causes,  416;  lua  history, 

417  i  andent  ballads  and  dramaa  on 

thesuUect,4l9— 421. 
— «—  of  Redodale,  his  insnrrectioo,  iL 

326. 
/iocAef,  Peter  des,  protector  in  the  rdgn 

of  Henry  1II.»  i.  397. 
JRolond,  song  of,  i.  169. 
RoUo  the  Dane,  L  178. 
Roiii  of  Farliament,  U.  441. 
AoaMMi  roads  in  Britain,  i.  47. 
Ramiou  finally  leave  Britam,  i.  57. 

king  of.    See  CMmwair. 

Romeac0i,  or  Prter  Pence,  i.  97. 
BosamonH,  her  beanty  and  supposed 

catastrophe,  her  tomli  and  epiteph, 

i.  269. 
Rates,  the  white  and  red,  how  they  be- 
came the  symbol  of  party,  11.318. 
RottJi  Hondredonim,  the  record,  n.  44. 

Sootie,  the  record,  ii.  451. 

Roimlorum  Originalluui  in  Curia  Scac- 

carii  abbreviatio,  the  record,  iL 
445. 

Ruund  tablesof  King  Arthur  andothers, 
L  78 ;  ii.  98. 

RomM,  John,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick, 
character  of  hia  history,  ii.  427 ; 
edition  of,  438. 

JZowflui,  story  of  her  drinking  health 
to  Vortigem,  L  66. 

Rowley  f  poems  attributed  to  that  per- 
son, ii.  417. 

RudhutUibras  king  of  Britain,  i.  15. 

Rmjftu.    See  WilUam, 

RunnemeHe,  description  of,  i.  370; 
King  John  signs  there  Magna  Char- 
ta,  »^ 

Rmiland,  Earl  of,  deprived  of  his  title  of 
Duke  of  Aumerie^  conspires  against 
Henry  lY.,  ii.227 ;  betrays  his  aaso- 
dates,  228;  accedes  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  York,  slain  at  Aginooort, 
259. 

—  Eari  of,  a  youth  of 
sbia  by  Loid  CUAird,  iL  108. 
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Rymeri  FaederSy  new  cation  of,  H. 
450. 


Sabrina  gives  her  name  to  the  Seveniy 
i.U. 

SLAlbaniy  first  battle  of,  ii.  300. 

second  battle  of,  iL  510. 

St,  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  slain 
by  the  Danes,  i.  105. 

St,  Edmundibwrv  its  andent  monas- 
tery, i.  104 ;  Its  bdl-tower  probably 
buUt  by  Canute,  105. 

S/.  Oeorge,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
headed at  Lydda  in  Palestine,  ii  143; 
nottbe  Arian  bishop,  ib, ;  hiskgoids, 
144. 147 )  the  cause  of  the  mvour 
borne  to  his  memory,  146 ;  becomes 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England,  ib. 

St.  Keweu,  his  great  patience,  L  387. 

St,  Patrick  preaches  in  IreUmd,  1 303 ; 
his  miracles,  ib, 

Saladin  invades  Palestine,  L331 ;  takes 
Jerusalem  ,ib. ;  his  courtesy  to  Ridiard 
I.,  337 ;  death  and  character,  ib» 

Sakruum,  Medical  School  of,  L  257. 

Saiique  Uw,  its  obscurity,  ii.  112;  a 
ro^al  wittidsm  upon,  1^. 

SaUthuy  Cathednd,  description  of,  L 
392;  Its  uniformitr  of  design,  394. 

Countess  of,  drops  her  garter 

in  dancing,  ii.  136 ;  vuited  by  Ed- 
ward III.  at  Werk  Castle,  137 ;  fic- 
tions relative  to  this  lad^,  140. 

Richard  Longespee,  Earl  of. 


son  of  Rosamond,  i.  270. 

Montacnfee  Earl  of,  the  first 


English  gentleman  slain  by  a  great 
shot,  iL  274. 

Plain,  in  accordance  with 


Stonehenge, L  1. 

Samotkea  a  name  of  Britain,  i.  1 1  • 

Suntm^  old,  L  391. 

new,  i.  392. 

Satire  on  the  monkish  proiesnon,  i.  382. 

^«M/r2, William,  the  fint  person  in  Eng- 
land who  suffers  by  fire  for  heresy, 
ii.229. 

Saxon  architecture,  i.  60. 105. 

— — —  Chronicle,  character  of,  tl72; 
editions  of,  iL  440. 

language,  wordiy  the  attention 


of  the  phjUologist,  i.  17 1 ;  had 
changed  into  English  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  ii.  214. 

Line  restored,  an  incorreet  as- 


sertion, i.  265. 
Saxons f  tiieir  origin,  L  64 :  their  neg- 
lect of  literature,  98 ;  their  princes 
short  lif«d,  132 ;  their  nray  of  fi?a 


centuries,  171 ;  courage  their  prin- 
dple  virtue,  i6.;  their  intemperanoe, 
226. 
Schoolmen,  thdr  metaphysical  absur- 
dities, L  257. 379 ;  ii.  85. 
Scilly  Ides  known  to  thePhflrninans,!. 

10. 
Seone,  the  sacred  Sootiab   atone  re- 
moved from,  ii  25. 
Sc^Oj  an  Egyptian  princess,  1296,297. 
Scoti  first  mentioned  by  St  Jerome,  L 
51 ;  appear  to  be  thai  seated  in  Ire- 
land, 52 ;  settie  in  Caledonia,  53. 
Scot*  had  litUe  politeness  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  ii.  215. 
Scotith  army,  picture  o^  by  Fhteart, 

ii.  104. 
Scotland,  its  eariy  history  obecore  and 
fictitious,  ii.  13 ;  its  entire  history 
divided  into  four  periods  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, ib. 
Scripture  translatod  by  WkkHllb,  &' 
207 ;  the  Gospels  by  Cocdmon  the 
monk,  208;  pecumary  value  of  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  ib. 
Sea  kingt,  the  Danish  prinoes  so  called, 

u  107. 
Selecta  Monumenta,  by  Baron  Mmifi^ 

U.435. 
Severut  arrives  in  Britain  with  hissoiis, 
L  43 ;  erects  a  new  wall,  45 ;  diea  at 
York,iA. 
ShaktpearemmtB  all  mention  of  MafUft 
Charta  in  the  play  of  Kiiw  John,  L 
370 ;  details  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
with  much  accuracy,  B.  230;  his  Se- 
cond Phrt  of  Henry  VI.  very  fidtb- 
fol,  296 ;  his  aecount  of  the  orif^ 
of  the  Wlute  and  Red  Rose  as  party 
symbob  incorrect,  319;   admirBUT 
depicts  the  fedings  of  Richard  llL 
after  hia  coronation,  369. 
SMaw,  Dr.  Ids  ridicnkms  sermoQ  at 

St.  Paul's,  iL  364. 
SAefield,  Master,  a  London  mcraer, 

his  ludicrous  distress,  ii.  410,  411. 
Skred'pU  sent  by  Henry  VL  to  Aveh- 

bfehop  Chidiek,  iL  336. 
SMrewibary,  John  Talbot  eari  of,  killed 

m  battie,  U.  287. 
ShoredUch,  some  account  of,  iL  361. 
Shore,  Jane,  the  mistrsss  of  Edward  IV. 
iL337 ;  accused  by  the  Duke  of  Gkm- 
oester  of  witchcraft  and  inoontineoee, 
359;  does  penance,  ib.\  descriptloD 
of  her  person,  her  destitate  old  age, 
ib,;  her  dymg  by  hunger  fictitfooB, 
361. 
SigeUrt  king  of  East  Angtia  fonnds 
the  monaalBry  at  Bury,  L  104. 
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Skomrd  earl  of  Northumberlaiid,  Us 

beroisiDf  L 161. 
Slavery^  when  it  ceaied  in  Kngiind 

onkoown,  it  398. 
SlmttUkMeu  of  Andent  howewiTCiy  iL 
316. 

S/uyi^  tea-figfat  off  that  bariMmr,  3.1 17. 

Stmenetf  ^knond  Beaufort  dnka  of, 
minister  of  Henrf  VL  ii.  299 ;  killed 
at  the  ftfit  battk  of  St  Albaoi,  300. 

Soni,    See  Agmtt^ 

Speaker^  the  nnt  choaen  by  the  Com- 
.  moaa,  ii.  162. 

Spemier^  Hogli,  the  dder,  executed  at 
Bristol,  iL  76. 

■»  Hoghy  the  younger,  made 
chamberlain  to  Edward  II.  ii.  70; 
baniflhed,  71 ;  recalled,  72 ;  excites 
tiie  animosity  oi  the  qoeen,  73  ;  re- 
treats into  Wales,  tAen  and  exe- 
cuted, 76. 

Siandttrd^  battle  of  the,  at  Northaller- 
IOB,t250. 

Stmttfmtd^  an  nniternty  therr,  i.  16. 

Stanford  Bridge,  battle  of,  i.  167. 

StmmUfff  Lord,  declares  for  Richmond 
at  Bosworth,  iL  385. 

Stmtutei  of  the  Realm,  new  edition  of, 
iL448. 

■      and  OnBnanoes  of   Ireland, 
new  edition  o^  iL  452. 

SUpheny  King,  secures  the  treasure  of 
Henry  I.  L  249;  defeaU  the  ScoU  at 
Northallerton,  250;  taken  prisoner 
bv  the  army  of  Matilda,  253 ;  ex- 
changed for  the  Enrl  of  Gloucester, 
254 ;  haniisfd  by  faction,  nttroUates 
with  Henry  of  Anjou,  255;  ids  ch»> 
rscter,  ib. 

SUgmnd  archbishop  of  Canterlmry  de- 
posed from  his  lee  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  L  206. 

SHUmgtam^  bishop  of  Bath,  a  profligate 
priest,  joins  with  Gloucester  in' the 
attempt  to  bastardize  the  children 
of  Edward  IV.  it  363. 

ShrUmg^  EngUsh  defeated  at,  U.  27 ; 
its  castle  besieged  by  Edward  1. 30 ; 
sui'ieuders,  ib, 

SUmehengtf  description  of,  i.  1—5;  mas- 
sacre of  the  Britons  thereat,  68; 
fidwloosly  attributed  to  Merlin,  74. 

Sirtafordt  Archbishop,  defies  Edward 
the  Third,  iL  118. 

Strigult  Earl.    See  Siromgbow. 

Sirt»gb€w  invades  Ireland,  L  304. 

Shuurt  fiunily,  their  descent  from 
Banquo  fictitious,  ii.  19 ;  thdr  ntua- 
tion  compared  with  Uie  house  of 
York»298. 


SmhHdpt  it!  origfaud  Table,  8.  340. 

Sudbtay^  arcldnshop  of  Canterbury, 
murdered  by  the  insurgents  under 
Wat  l^r,  n.  175. 

Suetamiut  Panlinns,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, L  38. 

Sufoib,  MkAafi  de  la  Pole  eari  o^ 
impeached  by  pariiamcot,  iL  178; 
dies  in  exile,  180. 

SufolA,  William  de  hi  Pole,  eari  ci, 
rabeathe  siege  of  Orleans,  n.  279 ; 
concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
Ai^oo,  288;  created  a  duke,  S89; 
accused  of  tieaaon,  hanishad,  nmr- 
dered  on  ship-board,  294;  his  letter 
to  his  son,  ^5. 

Smu  appearing  like  three  suns,  iL  309. 

Surgery,  the  practice  of,  -wretched  ia 
tbie  fifteenth  century,  ii.  401. 

Smmames,  L  194 — 198. 

Suurx,  kingdom  of,  established  by 
Ella,L69;  conquered  by  CeodwaOa 
king  of  Wesn,  93. 

Swata  introduced  into  Westminster 
Abber,  iL  39. 

Sweyn  king  ^t  Denmark  plnpders  St. 
Edmundabnry,  L  106;  invades Es^ 
land  with  Oivn  king  of  Nonm, 
145 ;  prerentcd  from  ascendfing  the 
throne  by  death,  147. 


Taniitry,  its  injurious  eflects  in  Ireland, 

L  307. 
Tanner  of  Tam worth,  story  of,  iL  349. 
.  Tatdo,  a  word  inscribed  on  some  sa- 

cient  coins,  L  34. 
Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Anglic  et  WalfiB 

(1291),  the  record,  iL  443. 
Templan,    See  Knight$, 
Temple  church,  description  of,  i.  262. 
,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  of 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  i.24. 
Tenrkebrai,  battle  of,  L240. 
Tenths  and  fifteenths,  their  rsloe,  & 

340. 
Te$ta  de  Nerill,  nre  Liber  Peodonun, 

the  record,  iL  446. 
Theodore  archbishop  of  Canteriniry,  L 

59.  98. 
Theodo$iH$  drives  the  Picts  and  ScoCi 

beyond  the  wall,  L  54. 
Thomuu.    See  Becket. 
Tiihfi  first  granted  to  the  Saxon  church 

by  Ethelwolf,  L 109. 
Tiihingi,  L  122. 

T&rture  anciently  practised,  iL  396. 
TotHf  brother  of  HaroU,  inrades  E^g* 

land,  left  dead  on  tfat  fidd,  1 166* 
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T^Mtttain  the  Fair  canriet  the  papal  ban* 
ner  at  the  battle  of  Hasdngs,  i.  169. 

Tower  of  Loidoo,  when  erected,  \J236. 

Towm,  liat  of  those  which  fint  aent  re- 
preaentativei  to  parliament,  iL  45. 48. 

Towton,  battle  of,  U.  320. 

Tracy,  Sir  WiUiam,  one  of  Becket's 
assassins,  pnniahment  of  hSa  fiunily, 
i.  290. 

Trade,  early  uitermeddledi  with,  L  380 ; 
ii.406. 

TVamlatUm  of  icripCare,  iL  207. 

TyansubttoHiiation,  doctoioe  of,  i.  207 ; 
fi.  229, 230. 

Tramtamare,  Count  ot    See  i/envy. 

TVemaon,  statute  of,  redndng  it  to  three 
heads,  ii.  161 ;  cruel  and  absurd  law 
of,  yet  remaining,  381. 

TreiUaH,  Judge,  his  sererity,  ii.  177. 

Trevita,  John  de,  his  account  of  the 
English  tongue,  ii.  214,  215;  trans- 
lates Higden's  Polychronicon,  217. 

TWiMronfaem,  now  London,  1 13. 

Trivet^  Nicholas,  character  of  bis  his- 
tory, iU  90  ;  edition  of,  437. 

TVMwfii,  a  system  of  instruction,  i.257. 

TVokeUwe,  John  de,  character  of  his 
history,  iL  91 ;  edition  of,  439. 

Trttja  Kova,  now  London,  i.  13. 

7Vo5fcs,  treaty  of,  ii.  262. 

Tmatka  de  Daiians,  an  Irish  race,  i. 
295. 298. 

Tudor,  Owen,  beheaded,  ii.  310 ;  mar- 
ried Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  ib, 

TStrhetul,  a  valiant  English  chancellor, 
i.  127. 

7\fhwn,  so  called  from  tying  and  burn- 
ing malefiictors,  ii.  246. 

Tyler ,  Wat,  his  insurrection,  ii.  172; 
slain  by  William  Walworth,  175. 

Tyrrelf  Sir  James,  murders  the  two 
princes  in  the  Tower,  ii.  371. 

,  Walter,  sUys  WiUiam  Rufos 

by  an  arrow,  i.  233. 

U 
Ufa  king  of  East  Anglia,  i.  80. 
Urmia  and  the  eleven  thoosand  virgins, 
legend  of,  i.  67. 

V 

Falentia,  the   province   between    the 

Roman  walls,  L  54. 
Valhalla,  the  ball  of  the  blessed,  i.  84. 
Fa/ott.    See  PhiUp,  VI. 
Vakr  Ecdemasticus,  temp.  Henry  VII L 

the  record,  ii.  449. 
Vabie  of  ancient  money,  ii.66-^8304. 
Vautchall,  Canute's  trench  still  visible 

there,!.  149. 


VtmemU,  battle  of,  ft.  270. 

VUne,  Jobn  de,  governor  of  Calali,  pro- 
poses to  sorroider  that  town,  n.  129. 

Vinetauf,  companion  in  arms  of  Richard 
the  First,  i.  352;  edition  of  his  Iti- 
nerary, ii.  433. 

ntalii.    See  Orderkyt. 

Vortigem,  lung  of  Britafaiy  invites  over 
the  Saxons,  f.  63 ;  becomes  enamour- 
ed with  Rowena,  66;  deposed, 67; 
resumes  the  government,  d8  ;  taken 
prisoner  at  Stonehenge,  burnt  in  % 
tower  in  Wales,  ih, 

Vortimer  placed  on  the  British  tiaooey 
i.67. 

W 

Waee,  Robert,  a  Oallo-Norman  poet, 
i.  381, 382. 

Wale$,  conquest  of,  by  Edward  L  ii. 
10. 12. 

,  Prince  of,  the  title  assumed  by 

the  ddest  son  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, fi.  12. 

Wakefield,  batUe  of,  ii.  307. 

Walker,  Walter,  hanged  for  maUng 
his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  u.  319. 

Wallaee,  Sir  Wiffiam,  becomes  a  leader 
of  the  Scots,  ii.  26 ;  defeats  the  Eng- 
lish at  Stiriing,  27;  is  defeated  at 
Falkirk,  28 ;  betrayed  by  Jadi  Short, 
31;  carriedto  London  uid  executed, 
ib, ;  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, 32. 

Walpole,  Horace,  lord  Orford,  his  His- 
toric Ikrabts  considered,  U.  373. 

Waliingkam,  Thomas,  character  of  his 
histories,  fi.  425 ;  editions  of,  429, 
430. 

Walt  ham  Cross,  description  of,  fi.  1. 

WaUheof,  Earl,  conspires  against  Wfi- 
liam  the  Conqueror,  betrayed  by  his 
wife  Judith,  i.  217. 

Wanderhur  Jew,  CaxtAphSlM,  I.  ^50 1  a 
second  impostor  appeared  at  Ham- 
burgh, another  in  London,  431. 

Wantdike  probably  a  work  of  the  Bd- 
gians,  i.95. 

Wantage  the  birth-place  of  Alfred,  i. 
126. 

Warenne,  Earl,  his  title  to  his  estate, 
ii.  41. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  the  Black  Dog  of 
Ardenne,  ii.  56. 60. 

,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of,  the 

King  Maker,  311;  discontented  with 
the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.,  324 ; 
seduces  Clarence  to  hb  interest,  325 ; 
flees  to  Paris,  328 ;  reconcfied  with 
Queen  Margaret,329 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, Ids  great  wealth  and  popularity. 
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339;  drifet  Edwsrd  IV. out  of  the 

.  kingdom,  580 ;  replaces  Henry  VI. 
on  thetiiioiiey331;  didn  at  Baniety 
533. 

WmtOmg  Street,  the  Roman  highway, 
i.46,47. 

Wekk  hards,  their  massacre  not  authen- 
ticated, u.  11. 

-— —  peojple  .promised  a  prince  by  Ed- 
ward I.  li.  12. 

—  settlement  in  America,  iL  7. 

r,  kingdom  of,  established  by 
:,  i.  69 ;  makes  its  first  step  to 


the  sole  monarchy  of  Kngiand  nnder 
Geodwalla,  93;  completes  the  con- 
quest onder  Egbert,  102. 

Wmhmkuter  Abbey,  the  regalia  pre- 
senred  there  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, L157 ;  rebuiltby  Henry  III.  395. 

Hall  boUt  by  Richard  U. 

1.236. 

Whetkmmtiedif  John,  character  of  his 
Chronicle,  u.426;  edition  of,  440. 

WkUe  ship,  the  loss  of,  i.  244. 

WkUHngUm^  Richard,  and  his  cat,  ii. 
266,  267. 

WIeAUfe,  John,  the  earliest  reformer, 
ii.  204 ;  inTeiglis  agdnst  the  clergy, 
dted  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's,  ib.; 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lutter- 
wcnrth,  205;  translates  the  scrip- 
tores,  207 ;  dies  quietly  in  his  par- 
sonage, 208;  his  ashes  taken  up, 
burned,  and  cast  into  the  Swift,  209. 

WUUmm  tiie  Conqueror  lands  at  Peren- 
sey,  167 ;  guns  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, 170 ;  crowned  at  Westminster, 
182;  erecU  Battle  Abbey,  184; 
devastates  Northumberhmd,  201 ; 
endeaTonrs  to  extirpate  the  English 
tongue,  202;  imposes  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 213;  completes  Domesday 
Book,  214;  arrests  his  brother  Odo, 
H,i  war  with  France,  221 ;  death, 
222 ;  foneral  and  character,  223. 

IFUttcm  Rnfus  crowned  by  Lanfiranc, 
i.  228;  his  generoaW  to  a  soldier, 
229 ;  quarrels  with  the  primate  An- 
sdm,  231 ;  endeayours  to  convert 
a  Jew,  ib, ;  rewards  a  dinnterested 
monk,  232;  his  decisive  character, 
235 ;  slain  in  the  New  Forest,  ib. ; 
Us  dream,  234;  Us  oppressions  and 
extravngance,  235. 

— —  CUto,  son  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  occasions  Henry  I.  much 
inquietude,  i.  243  ;  dies  from  the  ef- 
fect of  a  wound,  246. 


WUUmm^  son  of  Henry  L  perishes  by 
shipwreck,  i.  244 ;  Us  £slike  of  the 
nattve  English,  245. 

JFUUam  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland, 
taken  nrisoner  by  CHanviUe  at  Al^ 
wick,  1.  311;  swears  h<ymage  to 
Henry  n.  ib. ;  renutted  by  Richard  L 
for  10,000  marks,  322. 

-^—  of  Wyrcester,  character  of  his 
Annals,  ii.  426 ;  edition  of,  439. 

Windtcr  Castle,  its  magnificence,  ii.94 
— 97;  workmen  pressed  firom  Ta- 
rious  counties  for  its  erection,  97. 

WUfhire^  antiquities  of,  i.  1— d.  391. 

Wtffjridjieet,  acQon  at,  i.  69. 

WUtenagtmot,  how  constructed,  i.  1 19, 
120. 

WoodvUe.    See  Eiisabeth  and  JUven. 

Woivercotet  in  OxfordsUre,  why  so 
called,  i.  15. 

Wool  the  great  artide  of  English  ex- 
port, L  380 ;  iL  167. 

Woollen  inanii£M:tory  introdnoed  by 
Edward  IIL  U.  167. 

Worcester,  Percy  earl  of,  executed,  ii. 
233. 

— — ,  Tibetot  earl  of,  the  butcher, 
executed,  iL  351 ;  lamented  by  Gas- 
ton, <6, 

-,  Wulstane  bishop  of,  a  mira- 


de  relative  to,  i.206. 

,  Florence  of,  character  of  his 
Chxonicle,  L  260;  edition  of,  ii.437. 

Wroiietley  family  the  only  male  de- 
scendants of  the  original  knights  of 
the  Garter,  iL141. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, architect  of  Wmdsor  Castle, 
and  founder  of  New  College,  ii.  97. 

Wykes,  Thomas,  character  of  his  his- 
tory, ii.  90 ;  edition  of,  433. 

Wynne^  Sir  John,  history  of  the  Gwydir 
fiimily,  ii.  11. 

York,  Scroop  archbishop  of,  his  rd>el- 
lion  against  Henry  IV.  iL  233;  sends 
his  troops  home  on  a  feigned  recon- 
dliation.  ib,\  the  first  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  England,  234. 

,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of, 

fifth  son  of  Edward  111.  iL  170. 

,  son  of  the  former.     See  Ruiland, 

,  Richard  duke  of,  bis  right  to  the 

crown  explained,  ii.  297 ;  appointed 
protector,  300;  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  being  called  to  the 
throne,  306;  defeated  at  Wakefidd, 
307;  bis  tragical  death,  508;  his 
worthy  character,  509. 
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